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PREFACE. 



The difficulties Connected with the writing of the fol- 
lowing work were so fully anticipated by the author, that 
not until some time after a demand in this day for one of 
the kind was, in conversation with some literary and 
Christian friends, insisted on, and himself warmly urged 
to undertake it, could he obtain his own consent to 
engage in the effort. No contemporaneous historic pen 
had left aught concerning the period to be surveyed — a 
period of almost a thousand years, and lying back near 
the beginning of time — commencing with the year of 
the world 1056, and extending to 2006 ; and the sum 
of what the pen of inspiration had afterward recorded, 
was comprised within the compass of a few short chapters. 
A large portion too of the subjects soliciting investigation 
were intrinsically difficult to be handled. K, in the great 
absence of historic detail, it might be thought that the 
inTestigations and discoveries of modem science could 
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yield important aids — as indeed justly it might — yet 
the writer could not but be aware that even those aids 
would not be rendered available without a large measure 
of labor and research. He had previously written a 
work bearing on a proximate prior period, and therefore, 
it might be said, was experimentally aware of the ob- 
stacles to be met with in the composition of such a work. 

The consideration that to a large number of minds the 
field lay in a territory almost utterly unknown, and, as 
respects other minds, over and around which error on the 
one hand and skepticism on the other hovered, at length 
brought him to the determination to commence, and 
impelled him to prosecute to completion, the undertaking. 

The subjects more largely discussed, are the Deluge, in 
that variety of aspect in which it is to be contemplated ; 
the statutory Death Penalty ; the Shinaric occurrences ; 
and the question as to the Unity or Plurality of the Hu- 
man Races. As to the first of these, viz. the Noachic 
Deluge, — of the various inquiries instituted, those which 
have more than others engaged the author's attention, 
relate to the reality and modus of the occurrence ; the 
existence or absence of Physical Evidence of the Scrip- 
turally narrated event — involving the question respect- 
ing the Epoch of Creation ; — together with the Extent 
of that Inundation. In regard to the second, that is, the 
statutory Death Penalty, never, it must be confessed, 
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was there a more urgent caU dian now for the presenta- 
tion of correct views upon it. As to the Shinario oe- 
corrences, these involve matters of no small interest, 
especially in relation to Language, and the Settlement, 
locally, of mankind over the Earth's surface. And the 
Question relative to the Unity or Plurality of ancestral 
origin of the Varieties of Ilumaukind never before en- 
listed Bucli a degree of Interest as at present. What \b 
R^ikrded as adding peculiar moment to this latter ques- 
tioa is the manner in which important Scriptural doctrines 
will be affected, according to its decision one way or tho 
other. 

'Of the various other matters treated in the volume — 
as to most of them, hrieSy indeed — it is not deemed 
ic^tuaite here to make mention, inasmuch as thoy are 
porticalarly specified both in the Table of Contents, and 
at tho head of the several pages of tho work. The 
reader will naturally cast his eye over the former ere he 
jirocceds to tho perusal of the book. The writer cannot 
but entertain the belief that those who do tliis will have 
Kano dceirc to see what ts said conceniing them in the 
^odjr of the volume. 

The aids which in tho inveetigation of the topics dis- 
eaaaeA were received from otiier authors have been in 
•nae form mdicated in their proper places in the work. 
HiA &ciUtieB for examination of the best authorities, 
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before and during the composition of the volume, were 
not inconsiderable, and he cannot but feel grateful for the 
free access to those of them belongmg not to his collec- 
tion, which was so generously afforded. 

THE AUTHOR. 
November 15, 1853. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



It was about sunset on a day in the middle of November, 
of the year 185-, that three young men were seen crossing 
the beautiful green plat termed " the square," in the delight- 
ful borough of j and entering the mansion of a Mr. 

, This gentleman, who was for several years 

employed in an important professional vocation in ^ 



had, on account of somewhat impaired health, retired from 
that station, and, with his small family, had recently come to 
reside in this charming locality. It was a borough noted not 
only for its beauty, but for the elevated and excellent 
character of its population. 

Belonging to the families of its residents were some fifty 
young men, who had formed the resolution to avail themselves 
of every facility within reach for augmenting their intellect- 
ual stores, and preparing to be otherwise than useless drones 
in whatever community, severally, they should be afterward 
assigned their permanent abode ; and having learned that 

among his various other acquirements, Mr. had turned 

his attention somewhat specially, and from choice, to those de- 
partments of knowledge which sustain an interesting connection 

with Sacred History, they had held a meeting, and after 

2 
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deliberation had appointed the three young gentlemen alluded 
to, to wait on him with an invitation and request that he would 
favor them with a sevies of Evcaing Lectures upon Noahmtd 

his Times. This invitation Blr. promised to take 

into coneideralion, and, if th«y would call the eucceeding 
evening, to give them, then, an answer. 

Upon their calling, at the time appointed, they received lo 
substance the following reply : So far as falls wiihin the com- 
pass of my power it will affoi-d me pleasure, young gentlemen, 
to comply with the invitation and request which you were 
the commissioned organ in conveying to me last evening. 

The range of topic which has been suggested is extensive, 
and will require brevity of treatment of any one part of iL 
At no previous period was a discussion of the questions which 
will come before us so important, for never before since maa 
was breathed into being was tbcre the same amount of eSbrt 
put forth to array Science against Eevelation — to represent 
the testimonies of the former as conflicting, and utterly 
irreconcilable, with the testimonies of the latter. Anti-bibli- 
cal prejudice, in connection with more or less scientific pos- 
aession or pretension, has specially exerted itself, in our day, 
to prove the prime sacred historian to have fallen into many 
serious mistakes — to have penned numerous nntruths. It 
will bo our endeavor, among other things, to show that it is 
not quite so clear as some would have us believe, that the 
historic elatcmcnta of Moses are unworthy of credence ; — 
to try to make it appear that ns Nature docs not, so neither 
does Scripture, proclaim a falsehood ; — that their utterances, 
BO far as both have any thing to say on the same subjects, ars 
not discrepant — eminently harmonize. This will indeed 
constitute but a part of our endeavor. Attempts will also be 
made to cspluin llio import of a large number of hints given 
by the archaic writer in that succinct but comprehensive por- 
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tioD of the Word of God — the first eleven chapters of Gen- 
esis,— and to exhibit some variety of opinion among authors 
respecting their meaning. 

As those from whom yon come profess alone a desire for 
instruction, as their number is small, and my vocal power at 
present quite limited, my efforts before them must not be 
expected to partake so much of the character of lectures 
from a platform, as that of conversational or familiar exer- 
cises. These also will be brief. 

Please say to the body of whom you are a committee that 
the exercises will consist of two per week (Tuesday and Fri- 
daj evenings,) until the series shall be completed ; and that 
on Tuesday evening next, Providence permitting, will be had, 
iothe hall where they are aeeostomed to assemble, our First 
Exercise. 



EVENING FIRST. 



Young Gentlemen: 

Whilst I appear before you with some distrust of my 
ability to satisfy your reasonable desires and expectations, I 
cannot at the same time say that it is with reluctance. Your 
age, your thirst for knowledge, and the intrinsic interest and 
importance of the subjects upon the investigation of which 
you desire to enter, were all such as to urge me to accept of 
the respectful invitation which through your committee was 
presented me. In addition, I am thus furnished an occasion 
to enlarge my acquaintance with truths and facts which at 
no previous period engaged so interested and general atten- 
tion, or about which doubt or incredulity has so much 
hovered. 

NoAii AND nis Times : To the Sacred Annals we must 
resort — where else can we ? — for prime and reliable infor- 
mation in regard to these ? I say, where else can we ? for 
no history save that of which Moses is the writer, reaches 
within centuries of the period in which that patriarch was 
engaged in acting his part on this sublunary theatre. Yet 
within how circumscribed a compass is embraced all that the 
writings of that sacred archaic historian contain respecting 
tlicni, A few short chapters — what can be penned in some 
half a dozen liour.s — and you come to the end of all tlmt 
the first inspired annalist has to say about tliem. 

Noah : — The first mention which the pen of history makes 
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'flf him 19 in the closing part (verses 28 — 32,) of the 5lh 
ehapier of Genesis. The original terms espreesiTe of liia 
name, rn noach, and Dn3 nahliam, denoting reat and comfort, 
We 60 much resembluaee lo each olher that we may regard 
tlte language as an ioslance of that paranomasia which is of 
OM infrequent occurrence in the sacred wriiings. By the 
ptwnpting of the spirit of prophecy was probably the be- 
tio*>l of thja name by his father Lamech. Precisely in 
wial sense, however, there waa lo be in the person of this 
xm It fulGlment of the prediction, is perhaps indeterminable. 
Bishop Sherlock was of the opinion that the enrse upon the 
HHh ialliclcd in consequence of Adam's sin had, in connec- 
"00 irith the progressive increase of corrui)tion and crime, 
l>Mo growing more and more severe ever since the Fall, so 
UiU the escrlion and toil requisite to bring from the ground 
■ uifficient sustenance for life had become almost intolerable. 
And lliose words of Lamech upon conferring the name, and 
U a reason for it, "This same shall comfort us concerning 
our Work, and the (sorrowful) toil of our hands, because of 
lie pound which ihc Lord halh cursed," (Gen. 5 : 29,) he 
Hj^ioavs to refer to a general ei^pectation that by the inter- 
itsniaa or instrumentality of some distinguished personage, 
"w rigor of the curse was to be gi-eally abated, and the earth 
BUMurahly restored to its prionitive fei'tility and ease of cul- 
li'Mioo. This personage he conceives that the Selhito 
Itaecli (Stihite, in distinction from one of the same name, 
Bll lUUi in descent from Cain.) under divine suggestion, 
mgcuiied in his new-bom cliild, and bestowed upou him a 
SMS b accordance witli the fact. The prediction thus un- 
'•'•tWd he mainlaios has been verified by the event ; that 
Uw Mrth, from the time of the flood, was in a pood degree 
msoni ihan the curse laid upon it at the Fall, uud is still 
enjojiag Uie ellect of the blessing bestowed upon Noah. 
Btys Bishop I'atrick on this point : There was a general 
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curse apon tte earth for the sin of Adam, and a particvlar- 
one for the sin of Cain. Now God, Lanioch foretells, would 
in great measure take them hotli oft', and bless ihe cartli ta 
the posterity of this same man (Noiih,) who perfected th£ 
art of husbandry, and found out fitter instruments for eolti- 
vating the soil than had heen previously known. The He- 
brew inlerprelers genei-ally expound the declaration, " 
shall comfort us concerning our work and Ihe toil of 
hands," thus : He shall make our labor in tilling the ewrA' 
more easy — less toilsome to us. 

Dr. Shuckford (in his Connexions, toI. I, p. 93,) adraOWt 
the idea, that Lamecli was probably informed from God, 
his son Noah should obtain a grant of the creatures for the 
use of man ; and knowing the labor and inconveniences th^ 
ivere then under, he rejoiced in foreseeing what ease aai 
comfort they would have when they slionld obtain a lai^ 
supply of food from the creatures, superadded to what codU 
be produced from the ground by tillage. 

Ainsworth, in his Annotations, says that thta prophei^ 
father uttered of him, as he that should be a figure of ChiU 
in his building of the ark, and offering of saciifice, wbei^t] 
God smelled a savor of rest, and said he would not c 
the ground any more for man's sake. And Dr. J. Pye Smith. 
in his article Noah, in Killo'a Cyclopedia, remarks that di9 
declaration, " This same shall comfort us," &c., contains 
undoubted allusion to the penal consequences of the fall 19 
earthly toils and sufferings, and to the hope of a Deliverec 
excited by the promise made to our First Mother. T' 
this expectation was grounded upon a Divine communicatioa 
ho thinks is to be inferred from the importance attached t^ 
it, and the confidence of its expression. 

Wo have thought it proper to cite this variety of opiniona^ 
in detail, because of its relation to Ihe very name of the 
patriarch whose liife and Tirncs are to be so much witl 
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the tlieme of meditation. Suffer me, in conclusion on this 
point, to remark, that while the father of Noah, in the con- 
ferring of this appellation, may perhaps have had respect to the 
precious Messianic promise relating to the seed of the woman, 
and might even have hoped, possibly, that he had obtained 
that promised seed ; yet it may be imagined more probable 
that Lamech spoke by the spirit of prophecy, which revealed 
to him, thus early, that our patriarch would be an extraor- 
dinary person ; and not only a great comfort to his parents 
and relatives amidst their toils and sorrows, but likewise a 
great blessing to mankind ; — with especial reference to the 
preservation of the human species with him in the ark, which 
typified the salvation of sinners by Jesus Christ 

Noah lived, in all, 950 years. Six hundred of these he 
passed in the Old World, so to speak, and three hundred and 
fifty in the New. He was born, according to the Hebrew or 
Ugherian chronology. Anno Mundi, 1056, and died A. M. 
2006 — that is, according to the chronology just referred to, 
two years before the birth of Abraham. You see, then, young 
gentlemen, the extent of the field over which you have 
requested me to lead you. With nearly all of the Antedilu- 
vian Patriarchs Noah was contemporary — I mean, he was 
on the earth a portion of the same time that they were. He 
^as not acquainted with Adam, nor even with his son Seth, 
hebgbom 126 years after the death of the former, and 14 
years subsequent to the decease of the latter. With all those 
of Adam's sons and daughters, however, who were bom 
twenty or more years posterior to Seth's birth, and lived to 
as great age as did Seth, he might have been acquainted ; — 
and if he lived in the same part of the world and had in- 
tercourse with them, he could from their lips have learned 
^hat they heard their father Adam relate about the creation 
— alx)ut paradise, its locality, its scenery, beauties, and the 
^'itaation, enjoyments, and avocations of the primal pair whilst 
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there was a retention of their innocence ; of the temptation iim ^^ 
various particulars ; of the guise and manner in general ^^ 
which the Tempter appeared ; what he uttered ; the sort ^^ 
wiles and arts he practised ; — of the Fall, and the way ^ 
which Jehovah appeared to and accosted our first parents J 
their emotional experience, efforts for concealment, arraign*' 
ment, trial, and ejectment from the garden ; — how and whet* 
they were afterwards situated ; the dealings of the Lord witb 
them during their subsequent lifetime ; the special events they 
witnessed and scenes passed through; together with thoB^ 
interesting particulars relating to the kind and measuT^ 
of intercourse Jehovah had with them, and disclosures h^ 
made to them. 

Or, as Adam lived until Noah's grandfather, Methuselah^ 
was 243 years old, and Lamcch, his father, 56 ; and as th^ 
former lived till the very year of the Deluge, and the lattei^ 
departed this life only five years prior to that event, Noali' 
could have enjoyed the privilege of hearing each of these 
recount what they may have heard from Adam's and Eve's 
lips concerning the objects and events a moment since men- 
tioned. 

As to those antediluvian patriarchs whose names are re- 
corded, it is worthy of note — and you may see it by looking 
over the Table I will, before closing this Exercise, give you 
— that Noah lived back in Enos's (Adam's grandson's) time, 
eighty-six years : in Enos's son Cainan's lifetime, 179 
years ; lived as a contemporary with Mahalaleel, 234 years 5 
with Jared, 366 ; with Methuselah, his grandfather, 600 
years; and with his father, 695 — for Noah's father, as you 
will discover by the table, died five years before his grand- 
father. Accordingly, Noah was witness to a not inconsider- 
able portion of the events which transpired anterior to the 
Flood, as well as those occurring during the period of 350 
years subsequently. Accept, young gentlemen, of a copy, 
each, of the Table to which I have alluded. Compare it at 
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V" leigore with the Genealogical It«cord which t 
luBlorian has furniehed in the 5th of Genesis. 
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Onr patriarch (Noah) was in the 600th year of his age 
•ben the overflowing Flood came (Gen. 7; 11) — which 
diluvial event occurred in the year of the world 165G. It is 
iWeworlhy that all the antediluvian patriarch s,"except Noah, 
tiiiled tiie earth ere the first father of our race left it. La- 
"iwh, Koah'H father, aa has been already hinted, was a half- 
AiKn years beyond half a century old at the time that Adam 
Swountered the dying strife. These all, Noah solely 
excepted, might receive from their first father's own mouth a 
IkII and minute account of the scenes he witnessed, and the 
svcnla Iranapiring in time's dawn. 

^'heiher, in the genealogical record contained in the 5th of 
"tTiesb, the son whose name is given was the first or eldest 
chilli of each patriarch, or whether these all, or a part of 
llitm, had children bom to them antecedently, cannol, except 
1" Seili'it case, be tlelermined, any more tlian it can be cer- 
W'nty (Ic-tcmiincd whether lliose iiiitediliivianH arrived at 
m«uritj as eai-ly as mnukind do now, — or wbcilier tlioy 
'iptned then more riowly, and in proporlion as tliey lived 
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longer. Upon that statement, (Gren. 5 : 6,) " Seth lived iB 
hundred and five years and begat Enos," Bishop Patrick r^ 
marks, that we must not think Seth lived so long before f^ 
begat any children — any more than that Adam had none till \x 
was 130 years old, when he begat Seth. We must considei 
says he, that Moses sets down only those persons by whon 
the line of Noah was drawn from Seth, and Abraham's lia 
from Noah, by their true ancestors, whether they are tk' 
eldest of the family or not. Seth, he continues, it is likely 
had many other children ere Enos was bom, as Methuselah, 
we may be confident, had before the birth of Lamech ; anc 
Lamech had prior to the birth of Noah, — though Moses doe« 
not mention those elder children of Lamech, because he waf 
here concerned only to inform us who was the father of Noah 

If the antediluvians did arrive at puberty as early af 
human beings do now, it surely is not improbable that ever] 
one of them had chHdren bom to them, and in not a fe^ 
cases quite a number, anterior to the one in each case whosi 
name is given — for the youngest period in which any of them 
after Adam, is spoken of as having a son bom, is at the ag< 
of 65 years, and only two at so early a period of life even a 
that; whilst the majority were over a hundred; one 162 
another 182, and still another 187, before the birth of th< 
recorded son. 

As Adam's grandson, Enos, lived until Noah was fourscore 
and four years old, the latter may have become directly, per 
sonally, acquainted with the event — have obtained a mor( 
certain knowledge in regard to it, than, as will soon appear 
his descendants, at least modem, have acquired — related ii 
Gen. 4 : 26 — to wit : " Then began men to call upon the nam* 
of the Lord." We do not lay claim to so large a share of pre 
sumption as to venture to epeak positively concerning th< 
import of these words, as used in the original. The language 
has been the source of much perplexity and trouble to biblica 
critics and expounders. This has arisen in part from the paren 
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tbetic character of the sentence, and its extreme brevity ; but 
more still from the varieties of signification of the verb 
Uti hakU, which may be understood as denoting both to 
kgint ai^d to profane. If the former rendering be adopted, 
then the declaration contained in the passage will be, '* A 
beginning was made for calling by or upon the name of Jeho- 
vah. If the latter be chosen, then the passage may be read : 
^ Profanation was committed for calling the name of Jehovah," 
i* e.) applying the divine name to other objects. 

Among those biblical expositors who have selected the first 

of the two meanings specified — and we believe they constitute 

tbe major number — there is still some variety of interprota- 

tioB of the clause, yet of an affiliated or kindred character — - 

nnderstanding the words to indicate an event favorable to 

pieiy. That variety may be summarily presented: Then 

began the worshippers of Jehovah to be distinguished by the 

appellation, $om of God, (This interpretation was adopted 

bj Aquila, Piscator, Diodati, Hackspan, Lederc, Bishop 

Patrick, Wells, Deserer, &c. Deserer's note merits citation : 

"" Some pious families began to call themselves «on«, — in the 

Hebrew idiom equivalent to disciples, learners, — of God, in 

order to distinguish themselves from the son9 of men, those 

vho disregarded the instructions of divine authority, and gave 

themselves up to wickedness.)" Then commenced—- not a 

te ofiering of prayer to the Lord, since our first parents, 

Abel, Seth, and many others, were previously, no doubt, true 

supplicants and worshippers — but an increase of the spirit of 

trae religion. Then the godly " began to etir up themselves,^* 

ss Matthew Henry has it, ^^ to do more in religion than they 

had done-— perhaps not more than had been done at first, but 

more than had been done of late, since the defection of Cain. 

Or now there was so great a reformation in religion that it 

▼as, as it were, a new beginning of it." Then began among 

men an CKtension of religious privileges. Then commenced 

they the erection of temples, being desirous to offer worship to 
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the Lord of Hosts in public and solemn assemblies, and n(A 
solely, as formerly, in their oloaeta and families. Then be- 
gan Ihe pious to make a more open and formal profession rf 
religion — giving to the church of God a more thoroughly 
organized form, and marked viaibility — in this way rendering 
more distinguisbable and wide the distance between the fnenW 
and the enemies of God ; and increasing the obstacles to 
improper and injurious association betwixt the former and i 
latter. We will only further remark, on this side, that ' 
Sjriao version, and the Latin of Jerome, both make J&urti 
exoluBively, the agent of the verb ; " Then he (Enos) begun t( 
call upon the name of the Lord." 

On the otlier hand, as the word iin halal, denotes also h 
profane — on obvious instance of which you may witness b] 
turning to Lev, 19: 1'2, — tliere have been not a few wbl 
have understood the declaration in the passage referred to, ti 
be made of the wicked — considering the meaning of tbi 
historian to be, that the most holy name which belongs to tb 
Creator and Possessor of heaven and earth alone — the nam 
Jehovah — was now profaned by wicked men; beii^ in 
piously given unto creatures, particularly the sun, and othe 
heavenly bodies. This is the more common view among ft 
learned Jewish writers — and the learned Selden andaeven 
others join them in it. The Jewish ivritcr, Maimonides, i 
his Treatise on Idolatry, holds forth this view, and has ^i*' 
cussed it at some length. Tou will not tire if I give it ywie: 
— " In the days of Enos. the sons of Adam erred with greiA^ 
error ; and iheii' error was this ; They said, forasmuch tm<* 
God hath created these stars and spheres (o govern tha' 
world, and set them on high, and imparted honor unto thenv 
and they are ministers that minister before him ; it is met 
that man should kud and glorify, and give them honai 
For this is the will of God, that we magnify and hone 
whomsoever He mngnificlh and honoreth : even as a kin( 
would have them that stand before him > and this is the horwc 
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rf ihe king himself. When this thing was come up into tlieir 
Imru, lliey began to bnild tempiea unto the stara, and to 
■ArtourifiAe onto them, and to laud and glorify them with 
•wda, and to worship before them, that they niight in their 
Hil opinion obtain fitvor of the Creator. And this was the 
•mrf idolatry. Sec- And, in process of time, there stood up 
I»Im prophets among the sods of Adam, who aatd that God 
bid commanded and said unto them, Worship such a star, or 
tUdiG «larB, and do sacrifice anto them thua and thus : and 
build » temple for it, and make an image of it, that all the 
poopln, woman and children, may worship it ; and the false 
jnujilwl showed ihem the image which he had feigned out of 
liil own heart, and said it was the image of aueh a star, 
*iicb was made known to him by prophecy. And they 
wgu after this manner to make images in temples, and 
ttiior trees, and on topa of mountains and hills, and as- 
Wiibled together and worshipped them. And this thing was 
ffttai through all the world, to serve images with aervicea 
werenl one from another, and to sacrifice unto and 
iban. So in process of time, the Glorious and 
»me (of Jehovah) was forgotten out of the mouth of all the 
livings Bud out of their knowledge, and they acknowleilged 
IiiB not. And there was found no people on the earth that 
™w aaght aave images of wood and stone, wliieh they had 
ma trained up from their childhood to worship and serve, 
ni to swenr by their names. And the wise men that were 
UHug them, as the priests and such like, thought there waa 
W god aare the slard and spheres, for whose aake and in 
*tiC*o likeness they had made these images. But as for the 
*w«k Everlasting, there was no man that acknowledged Him 
"knew Ilim, save a few persons in the worid, as Enoch, 
UabuBelah, Koab, Shem, and Uober. And in this way did 
tWworlil walk and converse, till that pillar of the world, 
AJinliain, our Father, was horn." 
Tkttt tlis world was, even thus early, in such a mcluncholy 
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state with regard to morals and religion as to favor this 
has by some been understood to be indicated by the 
£!n08, which signifies sorrowful — his father, a good ma 
grieved at the degeneracy, present and prospective, of i 
portion of mankind, being prompted to confer the nai 
this account. It was customary in those times, as 
indeed been in later, to bestow names on children ace 
to the occurrences in life, or the expectations of pj 
Hence also Enos, perceiving the posterity of Cain to 
orate, morally, as time progressed, was affected by thi 
and feared the consequences of it as to themselves, ai 
the moral contamination might spread and seriously 
others, and therefore appropriated to his son the 
Oatnan — a word signifying Lamentation, or as some 
it. Possessor, as if apprehending that this his child 
become possessor of a like moral malady with that wh 
witnessed Cain's descendants disseminating. Though ( 
had his name from the wickedness of GairCs family, 
himself was resolved to maintain the true worship of < 
his own, and therefore called his son Mahalaleel, i 
Praiser or Worshipper of God. In the days of Mahj 
as tradition tells us, a defection occurred among the p: 
of Seth, who went down from the elevated or hill c 
where they dwelt, and allied themselves to the daugh 
the Cainite stock; and therefore Mahalaleel denon 
his son Jared, which signifies descending. Jared, to 
against the very general corruption, devoted himself a 
descendants more zealously to the service of the 
Almighty, and accordingly designated his son by the 
Enoch, which means a dedication. Enoch, by the sj 
prophecy, foreseeing the destruction which would com 
the world, immediately after the death of his son, calL 
Methuselah — the first part of which (methu) signifies h 
and the other part (selah) denotes the sending forth 
water), — indicating what actually at length occurrc 
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Hethoselah died in the year of the deluge. Methuselah, 
perceiving the wickedness in the posterity of Seth,- as well as 
that of Cain, to grow every day worse and worse, called his 
BOO Lamechy which intimates a poor man, humhledy and 
.afflicted with grief, for the present corruption, and fear of 
fbture punishment. And Lamecb, conceiving better hopes of 
his BOD, gave him the name Nbahj the import of which .we 
have already stated. 

These all had " sons and daughters, * — probably a large 
number of each, — but the historian, imder the guidance of 
.the Spuit, has not furnished us with a catalogue of the nu- 
meroos collateral branches, but only of the principal persons 
bj whom, in a right line, the succession was continued down 
to Noah, and thence to Abraham, the Founder of the Jewish 
nation. 
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Young Gentlemen : 

One of our patriarch's more immediate ancestors there ira*» 
whom, on account of his comparatively brief stay on the shof^* 
of time, Noah never saw. We allude to his great grandfatht^f 
Enoch, — whose removal from the world took place AviOO 
Mundi 987, i. e., 69 years anterior to Noah's introductioJ' 
upon this earthly platform. Yet his ears had heard his fathcf 
grandfather, and others, speak so much about him, that i 
seemed to him almost as if he had had a personal and some- 
what intimate acquaintance with him. Tliis Enoch — a verj 
different character, by the way, from a son of Cain by the 
same name — was in some respects one of the most remarka 
ble personages of antediluvian times. We learn from th( 
epistle of Jude (14th and 15th verses) that he was a prophe 
of God, foretelling not alone clearly, but in glowing terms, i 
judgment to come ; and likewise a preacher of righteousnesE 
and a bold, unflinching reprover of the ungodly of his day — 
who, en passant, had not only become, at this so high periot 
of antiquity, numerous, but excessively daring in their impietj 
How the apostle Jude was put in possession of what he state 
in the verses to which we have alluded, there have been var 
ous conjectures concerning. The Jews ascribed to hin 
among other things, visions and prophecies in abundance, an< 
had a curious tradition that these were arranged by Enoch ii 
a book ; that this book was delivered to his son Methuselal 
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ho, before his dealh, pu^ it into the hands of Noah, who pre- 
^Cerred it in the ark ; and after the Flood that this book was 

le known to tbe world, and handed down from generatioa 
Ltion. That this is improbable, we need hardly take 

Miku to deelare. Tliere was, however, an Apocryphal 

fcflf Euoch, which its translator. Archbishop Laurence, 

fta wu written in the reign of Herod. That it was com- 
pmed at least thus early, appears supported by the fact of its 
Wing alluded lo by .lustin Martyr, IrenreuB, Clemena Alex- 
imlrinus, Origea, kc. ; and from its being likewise quoted on 
»«ioM occasions in the TeUameni of the Twelve Patriarch/, 
Tluch Kitzsch has shown to belong to the latter part of the 
ttAix tbe beginning of the second century. It has been the 
l^ioa of some, that Jude cited in substance what be men- 

u from t( ; and really there is a remarkable similarity, as 
J^ liU perceive by comparing those verses in Judo to which 
te b«e referred, with the following language from the Book 
nf Enoch: — "Behold he comes with ten thousands of his 
ttinls, to execute judgment upon them, and desti-oy the 
"idted, »nd reprove all the carnal for everything which the 
ttofbl and ungodly have done, and committed against him," 
"Oate words constitute the second chapter of the volume. 
llewnjectiire bas been entertained by others, that Jude cither 
quxed a traditional prophecy, or bad the words — apparently 

dby him — immediately suggested by the Holy Spirit. 

Tlait £noch was a man of extraordinary sanctity — that 
W vai sueh for one of liis day not only, but for aity period 
rftbe world — none, after what the Spirit of Inspiration has 
V'Oied about bim, will be inclined to question. It is asserted 
ftiim, that " he walked with God," a form of expression im- 
pljixg Uie clojcst fellowship with JeliovaJi which if is possi- 
U* to enjoy ilia ade of llie city of glory. Such a similitude 
* Urn Bjurils of the upper sphere did he, and that, loo, early 
fa UtedUurian Ufa, hear, that Infinite Love would not suffer 
ongor to tarry at such a distance from the measure- 
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less Fountain of bliss. Wishing to have him where Bin and 
sorrow are unknown — nearer, much nearer his blazing 
throne — within the encircling effulgence of his glory — the 
Supreme Arbiter, without waiting for him to throw off his 
mantle, caught him up, and far beyond the gaze of mortals 
suddenly bearing him, set him down on sunnier heights than 
mortal vision witnesses. What an exemption from humaoi- 
ty's common lot ! With the " King of Terrors," this man 
never had to maintain a conflict. Ho obtained the laard 
without drawing the blade. In the expressive brevity of I«- 
spiration, " Enoch was translated that he should not see 
death ; " " he was not, for God took him." 

Noah, as well as others, heard a great deal about that won- 
derful occurrence — the translation of this his ancestor;—- it 
was still a fresh theme as well as frequent, of conversatioO) 
when he was a boy ; — it had been but as yesterday since 
it had occurred, according to the appearance and reckoning 
of antediluvian times. It was a memorable event truly -— 
sufficient to kindle amazement at any period of the world. 
Very early in life it became a very prominent theme of 
meditation with our patriarch. He pondered it with intense 
interest. The evidence it afforded of a future Mfe — of an 
existence other than earthly, — would, it is to be presumed, be 
not one of the least likely to arrest and hold his attention. 
Adam had died ; Eve, Abel, Seth had died — these ere he 
had stepped on this planet. Since he had become a sojourn- 
er upon it, his own eyes had witnessed the mortal throes of 
at least some of his species. He had witnessed the apparent 
cessation of their being ; had observed the change which 
had come over their once active forms. Their once spark- 
ling and rolling eye he had seen grow dim and moveless ; 
their hands, those executive members, drop by their side, 
saying in substance as they fell, we have finished our work. 
He had marked the vital current to stop and freeze in their 
systems. He knew where all that had been visible of them 
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iadbeen deposited. None of them did he witness rehirning 
Kilife: none of them had he seen moving again among the 
lifiiig. Is there then no future life ? he soliioqnizes with 
•niety. Where is my great grandfather. Enoch ? Did any 
n« B«e hit eye srrow dim ? his liands fnll ? his feet refuse to 
fclheir office? Who has seen liim die? What has become 
rftli man, my ancestor ? Who can say that he hns borne 
Wn away and buried or otherwise disposed of him ? He has 
Mtoeasod to be ! he exists somewhere, though not apparently 
"W mortal vision can behold him. Itnt if he, though re- 
Borgd, eusts, is his case altogether peculiar? Does, will, 
"0 ttllicr one have an existence after removal ? Thus 
Koih'i mind operated, reasoned ; and thus also other autedi- 
lovian minda doubtless moved and reasoned. Enoch, indeed, 
1^^ have been borne aloft, Elijah-like, as in their sight 
ilia neighbors may ha\'e seen the chariot bearing him into 
■h blue heavens; might huve intjuii'ed, Whither is he going? 
ltd received such an answer as to eilgnce all doubt in regard 
U I stale of existence beyond this life. The antediluvians 
seeded a lesson on this subject ; they needed to be tanght 
Uitttbers k another state of being; and their great Creator 
BiBHcy presented as to their eyesight the immensely inter- 
■ting ntid important truth. And when our patriarch became 
■inuuher, as we shall see hereafter that he did, he doubt- 
!"• insisted much on this doctrine, as now we call it, as a 
M trifling or unimportant reason why they should not, in the 
'w'gMgo of the cpicnre, " Life " while " they live " — an ar- 
piBLut, and it ought to have been a potent and influential 
■>•■ why llicy should not lije a life of impiety — why they 
•fcimUuiit provolio but please tlie Supreme Disposer of their 
tBmrtal destiny. 

Saoe have doubted whether the doctrine of a future state 
•■ •oy where held forth in the Old Testament Dr. Warbur- 
tM|itlio Micmed to take pleasure in advancing or advocating 
••■M new wtd Htarlling opinion, and in attockiog ordinarily 
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receiTed truths and established principles, has, in hia DM 
Legation of Moses, (vol. 2, pp. 653-5S8,} att forth the H 
that ihc Mosaic covenant contained no promises directly fl 
lating to a future state — "because, aa he argnea, Moses II 
secure of an erpial providence, and therefore needed not m 
aidiaiy sanctions taken from a future state, without the bd 
of which the doctrine of a universal Providence eaia 
ordinarily be vindicated, nor the general sanctions of religi^ 
secured. We wish you to examine Dr. Warburton's 
ing when convenient. To me it appears strange that ■ 
should hesitate about admitting the doctrine in question to 1 
one of the great things revealed under the ancient oconm 
since good men, even before Moses, (aa we learn from Ha 

II : 13, 16.) were animated by views of a future state; aa 1 
(Moses) himself plainly was {see verses 24-2G of the si 
chapter) ; and the promises of heavenly felicity were i 
tained even in the covenant made with Abraham, wl 
the Mosaic could not disannul. We have not time eTen>! 
refer you to the numerous passages of the Old Testamei 
teaching, as we think, and plainly, this tnilh. All that i 
are concerned to say at present, is, that the historic fact n 
live to JSnoch'i translation, as well as that of Elijah, is • 
such a nature as to impel ua to infer the truth respectii 
wliich we Lave spoken." 

That our pati-iarch's soul was warmed and set on fire J 
the contemplation of tliis event, so full of meaning, seema 
us unquestionable ; and by it we may imagine that he n 
stimulated to become an jmitator of this wonderful sai 
whom God so early received witliin the gales of pearl; a 

• Tint Old Testament iBintB indulged nn cxpectition of a state of ) 
iltenco beyond thii life ia indicBted in the foUonin);, among oiamM^ 
Mbar p&«aBgeB, tij. :— Oen. 40: 18; Ps. 16: 9-11; P*. 17: U; Pi.) 
17.271 Job 19; 26-27; Ecd. 3: 15, 1G,21; Eccl. 7: J2, 18i I>t3;I 

III Ian. 2<j: \S; Isa. 3.5: ID; Etek. IH: 10,21; San. 12: 
pnniaei of the Old Testament likeOTse be carefully bapected. Look,! 
k iperinun, at tKe folbiriDg : Dan. 13 : 13 ; Hag. 2 ; 23 ; Zech. 3 : 7. 
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tbtfae attained, at least bo early ns tlie noon of life, Euch a 
dnrscier ns to piety, that what was said of Enoch was hke- 
witefitidof him, — that he "walked with God." (Gen. 6; 9.) 

Ji«t (It what period of life Noah hocaaie pious, we are not 
tdi: with such a degree of information, however, we are 
fuushed as to know that when he was no farther advanced 
Ihsn 480 years, i. e,, 120 years before the Deluge, he was 
ilgnillisied for his piety. So different was he then from all 
otkers oa this terrestrial ball, aa to he specially distinguished 
■ Ibe divine regards and dealings toward him, (Gen. 6 : 8.) 
Ifc had, without a poradventure, been, for yeara previous, 
■feouniiig the tide of iniquity which had risen to a high pitch 
Mistime before, and had been attaining a greater and still 
giuil«r doleful altitude, until it threatened to bear every 
ftiag before it — sparing nothing of the semblance of excel- 
lence or goodness on the globe. 

To maintain a character for pious devotedncsa in such a 
tdrid u this, with SO many ohslacle9 in the way, is, under 
lis now existing eircumetances, by uo moans of easy accom- 
ptitlnHent ; Tequires, indisputably, great strength of the reli- 
(im» principle ; special divine euperintendence and gracious 
Iliflileoce. How much more difficult to maintain such a 
(Wnrtor, such an elevation of (he Bpiritual thermometer, 
"iider ihc circumstances at that time existing ! — circum- 
•tiawi which we shall ere long somewhat specially consider. 

W we turn our attention to the Cainite branch of the An- 
Milttvisnfl, it may he remarked that as Cain came into being 
•biOM as soon aa liis falher, being probably not more than 
*W or two years his junior, and as it is pvcsumablo that he 
»M not for a greater number of years than Adam an earthly 
■Soorner, he must have ceased lo be seen among the living^ 
••mr patriarch's birth. It is to bo believed also, that 
•Wtnil of Cain's older children had journeyed into the 
'■od of Boula. With some of his younger, had hia place of 
'*'idnieo been near, he might have been a junior eontempo- 
Bot only, but have bad an undesirable acquaintance. 
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But Cain, from a sense of guilt ; from a strong aversion to 
everything having the semblance of piety ; and from regad 
to his own safety, — for notwithstanding what the Londhal 
told him, he no doubt had fearful apprehensions of haviDS 
Abel's blood avenged on him, and consequently, instead ot 
being desirous to be located in immediate propinquity, wishe' 
to get and keep, if not at a respectful, at least at an unanno} 
ing and safe distance from the other branches of Adam' 
progeny, — from these causes the belief is to be entertaine 
that he wandered and at length fixed on some locality as 
place of abode, far eastward from where his parents, brothei 
and sisters had their residence. Hence our patriarch ma 
have come in contact with none of them in the earlier pai 
of his antediluvian sojourn. Yet from childhood, or adolei 
cence, he may, through one or another channel, have receive 
some information in regard to them; something concernin 
the immoralities prevalent among them; about their inf 
del opinions, or idolatrous rites and practices — rites an 
practices which, as you have heard, probably originated, 
they did not become notorious, so early as the days of Enoi 
The sacred penman has given us no very minute or ei 
tended history of the Cainites. He has afforded us a bri< 
genealogical list — the names of the heads of some gener 
tions — but did not, as he condescended to do in the case 
the Sethites, tell us so much as the term of life of any 
them. " Look," says Dr. Kitto, (Bib. Illustrations, vol- 
p. 98,) " at the two lists of the descendants of Cain and 
Seth respectively. In the former are simply names, int< 
rupted by a snatch of old verse, by the account of soi 
equivocal proceedings of Lamech, and by a hint concemi 
the invention of arts. In the genealogy of the line of Se 
the persons acquire distinct individuality. Not only t! 
names are given, but how old they were when favored w: 
a son, how long they lived after, and what was the sum 
their age. The interruptions in the (Sethite) list have 
respect to inventions or any such matters, but have referer 
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religious character or religious hopes of the indiyid- 
The Cainite list is of the earth, earthy ; the Sethite 
18 a savor of heaven, and yet is of the highest interest, 
in fact the basis of chronology and history." '< The 
MMis shall be had in everlasting remembrance — but the 
jry of the wicked shall rot." I will, young gentlemen, 
iQt you a table containing the genealogical list of the 
ites, drawn from Gen. 4 : 17 — 22 ; and, for the sake 
uj comparison, in a sort of parallelism, the genealogical 
)f the Sethites. Here it is : 



Adam Eyb. 



Cam" 



lAbeT 



Seth. 



Enoch. 



Irad. 



Mehujael. 



Methosael. 



^^ Lamech. 



Zillah. 



'»btl.. Jubal. .Tubal-Cain. .Naainah. 



Enos. 



Cainan. 



Mehalaleel. 



Jared. 



Enoch. 



Methuselah. 



Lamech. 



Noah. 



Japheth Shem. • • • •£L«xeu 
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Tou observe in this list some remarkable similarides and 
resemblances between Cainites and Sethites as to name. 
You find, for instance, the father of Methuselah bearing M 
same name with the son of Cain ; and the son of Methuselak 
the same name with the son of Mcthusael. There are sink- 
ing resemblances in sound between other names of tiiie tW9 
branches. This is hardly to be wondered at, considering thal^ 
there was but one language in existence among mankind 
before the deluge. The resemblances, however, except in 
the two cases which are alike, are rather in sound than in 
sense. The inference from resemblance, and from the import 
especially of the names given to some of Cain's progeny, in 
favor of the piety of these latter — an inference which has 
by some been drawn — does not appear to me to have a very 
finn support, — inasmuch as the religious aspect of those 
names in the case of the Cainites may be, and probably in 
fact was, that of idolatry. 

Something worthy of note is given us in relation to the 
Cainite Lamech. His is the first recorded instance of polyg- 
amy, (Gen. 4:19;) a practice which directly contravenes the 
original ordinance of Heaven, that two only should con- 
sHtuie one flesh; and for introducing which, Lamech is con- 
demned to infamous notoriety as long as the sacred narrative 
shall be read. Those who desert God's church and ordi- 
nances, young gentlemen, lay themselves open to all manner of 
temptation. Highly favored and blessed are they who have 
the checks and restraints which these impose. 

Perhaps it may not be out of place here to remark, that 
the words of this Lamech to his two wives, (Gen. 4 : 24, 25,) 
have very much perplexed biblical interpreters. A tradition 
(Jewish) says that Lamech, growing blind, when hunting 
killed Cain ignorantly, believing that he killed some beast ; 
and that afterward he slew his own son, Tubal-Cain, who had 
been the cause of this murder, because he had directed him 
to shoot at a certain place in the thicket where he heard 
something stir. 
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OoLeloB, nlio wrote the first Chaldee Paraphrase on the 
feouUeuch, takes quite a dilTerent view, however, from this. 
He reads the words with an interrogation : " Have I slain a 
lun tomy wounding ? and a young man to my hurt ? " Ac- 
cotdiogly he paraphrases the passage thus : " I have not 
killed a man that I should bear the sin of it, nor have I de- 
iiroyeil a young man, that my offspring should be cut off for 
il." Shuckford has improved this interpretation by supposing 
UiU Lamech was endeavoring to reason his wife and family 
out of their fear of liaving the death of Abel revenged upon 
ibem, [hey being of the posterity of Cain. As if he had 
i^ii, " What have we done that we should be afraid ? TVe 
liaw not killed a man, nor offered any injury to our brethren 
rf Wty other family ; and if God would not allow Cain to be 
killed, who bad murdered his brother, but threatened to take 
•even-fold veogeance on any that should kill liim ; doubtless 
ibi^ must expect much greater punishment who should pre- 
Kmie to mi any of us. Therefore we may surely look upon 
"omselves as safe under the protection of the law and of the 
jrovidence of God. 

Ai the Hebrew particle " for " has sometimes a conditional 
Emning equivalent to if, although, supposing that, Lamech's 
tonlsare susceptible of a hypothelicai inlerpretalioo. " Sup- 
pave that when designedly and dangerously wounded by a 
Baiderous weapon in tlie hand of a ruSian, I should slay my 
■Mwlant, whether a grown man or a daring youth, yet as it 
woald be done in self-defence, I should not incur the guilt 
rf murder. For if ihc man that should have killed Cain, 
'liDtlew his brother without provocation, waT%io be punished 
then he who should undertake to inflict vengeance 
for slaying a man in Tny own defence., shall be pun- 
ily and seven fold." Thus one sinner takes liberty 
the suspension of judgment toward another. Bush, 
Jil Ui DOte on Ibe words, says, " The speech was perhaps 
pranpted by Lamech, having witnessed the mischievous 
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effects of some of hU eons' newly invenled instranenU 
iron and brftss, which probably began to be wielded t< 
jury or destruction of human life." The Chaldee renderafl 
pH8sage, " For I have cot killed a man that I should bear i, 
for him : nor destroyed a young man that my seed Bhouldl 
consumed for him." The speech is in hemistichB, accordii 
to the gcniua of the Hebrew poetry, and, as it seems, was i 
written by Moses, but handed down by tradition. 

This Lam ech, Joseph us says, had by his two wives seveB 
SGVon children. How many soever he had, the archaic rea 
gives us tlie names of but three sons and one daughter, t 
we have no reason from tbis circumstance to infer that h 
no more than three, any more than that the other ant 
vians were tho parents of no other children than those whoi 
names arc on record. Perhaps in regard to no one itemd 
the conceptions of ordinary readers come farther short of tk 
reality, than concerning the number of the proximate ofispril 
of these miUeiiary parents who lived beyond the fla 
Think of tho number, we will not say of years mere^— 
ecnluriei — in which the iirocess of pro-creation with parent 
couples would ordinarily continue. Josephus's statema 
touching the number of Lamcch's offspring, does not appe 
to us exaggerated. Probability favors the idea that d 
Cainite bigamist was the father of a greater rather than «f 
less number. 

Being the seventh from Adam, as was the Sethite EnM 
this descendant of Cain was probably a contemporary with ll 
holy man ; though, being possessed of a very dissimilar chl 
actcr, and consequently unprepared to ascend with him in h 
chariot of fire to paradise, it may be presumed that men 
permitted him to conlinue so much longer an inhabitants 
earth as to live four or five centuries contemporaneously w 
Noah. Infinite benevolence not seldom suffers very bad n 
to tarry in this world until their face is covered with w 
and their head with snows, inasmuch as it is the best woil 
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they are likely ever to have to live in. AVliether our patri- 
arch's ministratioDS of remonstrance and love ever reached 
Ihia einner may be cooaldered doubtful. It doea not appear 
tame a wild conjecture that he died as he lived — a poor, 
impenilent, unreformed creature. 

Concerning the sons of this Lamech — we mean the three 
nhnse names are given by the historian — Ihcre is something 
tnily noteworthy related ; that is, that they were tlie inven- 
lurs or special promoters of useful arts. It is said of Jabal, 
that be was " the father of such aa dwell in tenia, aad have 
attic," (Gen. 4: 20,) Hebrew, "the father of the inhabilanta 
of the tent," Chaldce, " the master." The original author, de- 
Tiwr or founder of any particular craft or vocation, is styled 
imfathtr of such aa prosecute it. The nomadic mode of life, 
tilhough not entirely unknown before, for sheep had prc- 
Tigiwly, even so early as Abel's time (Gen. 4 : 2,) been kept, 
liunanding a measure of superintending vigilance and care, 
k OS belongs to a shepherd, yet appears to have been tlien 
Hguizcd into a distinct form of social existence. As this 
9 of life required frequent change of locality for the 
ucammodation of the flock or herd wiih renewed supplies of 
nter and pasturage, there was a call for such a sort of hab- 
^UImm, as was easy of erection and of transfer. Neces- 
•ilj, therefore, suggested and at length led to the invention 
fitntt, in the room of more permanent and costly structures. 
Hflre is a fact not unworthy of note, because of its bearing 
vagivorite theory of not a few, as to the primeval condition 
*f tbe human family. Instead of the rude tent, pertaining 
■pKi&IIy to the roving, savage mode of life, being of earliest 
inTiaUon or adoption, thirteen centuries passed ere this sort 
rf Itniclure waa known. Fised habitations were of prior 
vigiD, and these in such clusters sometimes as to constitute 
I and villages — a mode of life indieating the higher con- 
o of social being. Indeed, ihe jirst born man, mark it, 
MUan'ljr, (Gen. 4: 17); the tent came later by more lliau 
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a thousand jears. Cast this fact, joung gentlemen, jou m 
in the teeth of those who would wannlj contend for the, 
them, fond hypothesis that man advanced progressively 
civilization from a savage state. Houses preceded tent 
towns and cities went before encampments ; the settled w 
anterior to the wandering and nomadic life. Confirmatory 
this, our first father, immediately upon leaving the garde 
entered on agriculture (Gen. 8 : 28) — an employment n 
favorite with savages, and one demanding a fixed residence 

Of JubcU, another son of the polygamist, it is narrated th 
he ^' was the father of all such as handle the harp and organ 
(Gren. 4 ; 21). It is not to be imagined that the ear of i 
antediluvian had never been previously regaled by strains 
melody. Not only had the feathered songsters been pourii 
forth, from the beginning, their notes of sweetness, but tl 
human voice had oft charmed the listener with its ravishii 
music. But now appears to have been the period wht 
instruments were invented to aid the human voice, or add 
the pleasures of man by enlarging the resources of this chm 
fine art, — instruments of greater compass or power ibi 
men's vocal organs. Upon the precise form and constructi< 
of those instruments of which Jubal is here said to ha 
been the inventor, there can of course be no pronouncii 
with certainty. The harp was doubtless a stringed insti 
ment played upon by the hand, as was David's, or, as Jos 
phus intimates, with the plectrum or bow. 

The organ which Jubal invented and gave instructi 
upon, is not to be supposed to resemble the modem insti 
ment bearing that name. It was a wind instrument compos 
probably of a few pipes of unequal length and thickne 
joined together ; being nearly identical with the pipe of P 
among the Greeks, or that simple instrument termed a moul 
organ, which is still in common use in some parts of Euro] 
For my sake, as well as yours, we here conclude the eveninj 
Exercise. 




TopKG Gentlesies : 

Tou remember the topic with wliicli we closed the last 
Essrcise. Tubal-caio, another son of Lamech, the bigamist, 
iwi bj" a different wife, the eacred narrator introduces to our 
notice as " an instructor of every artificer in brass and iron," 
(Sen. 4: 22). As brass is a factitious metal, composed of 
WRXT and Kinc, it may he believed that instead of it, literally, 
iBpfer is here meant Observe you will that this artificer is 
w* here Epoken of as the '^father" or inventor of the art of 
•wiiag these metals. It is hardly to be presumed that all 
Itw agricultural and architectural operations prior to his time 
wmU have been prosecuted without any use of melals. The 
Iwij^nge does not imply this. But from it we are led lo 
l^iipve that tliis man so greatly improved the art, and so 
•welled in the manufacture of the various implements of 
IxabMiiiry, architecture, and other instruments of utility and 
wovenience, and — as this was getting to be a period of 
Twlaice — weapons of attack and defence, that he became 
^HMus for his ingenuily and skill, and a very successful 
■WniMor of others. From the name of this artificer is 
•Iwiglit lo be derived the Vulcan of the Greeks, the fabled 
9>ilof tntiths. So great appear to have been Tubal-cain's 
iBflofeRienls !□ roeiallurgy, and so useful a man to have 
tuSMu in his line, that scarcely an ancient nation can be found 
t^ bw not preserved some traditional notices of him. 
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Of a sister of Tiibal-cain tbe pea of the sacred liisloriaB' 
makes mentioti — but gives u.s nauglit concerning her bulliH* 
name. Yet this, he it observed, is more than is said of mj 
of the fairer sex save three, from the Creation down to ll 
time. Tradition sajs more of her than does Moses, yet eT 
it is very tacitnm concerning her — only reporting that Bbc ' 
was the inventor of tlie arts of spinning and weaving, 
word 2faamak signifies /air or heautiftd. Was her heaO^ 
prodnetive of such effects as to lead to the iascripUon of lic^- 
name on such a tablet? or what else was the cause of lit 
mention? Let those who would fain find out the cause of^ 
everything, enlighten us in this simple matter, if they can io 
weightier things about which Scripture is silent. " To wlat* 
she owed her fame," says one, — "a fame of 6000 yearB-7. 
must remain inscrutable. As one finds among the raini rfj 
time some old gray monument, too important and distla- ' 
guished to have been constructed fur a ]>erson of mean not^. 
hut discovers thereon only a name, which the rust of agtt ' 
has left unconsumod — so is it with Lamech's illusttlDU 
daughter." 

Whether among the Selhiles, and other lines of Adan^ 
descendants, arts were equally the object of attention, we ai 
not in poBseesion of the necessary data for definitely ascOD-' 
taining. It is hardly to he supposed that Ihey were inferiaE 
to the Cainitcs in inventive genius or in enterprise; butai 
the sacred annalist could find something of a higher naton; 
to record in reference to the Setliites, oven the exalted, subr 
lime things uf religion ; and as be could discover naugU 
better to proclaim of tJie Cainites, than that among at loa ' 
a portion of them, arts were cultivated — he may thence bavfl 
been led to lie entirely incommunicative or taciturn oa tli 
point respecting the former. It is, indeed, possible that ll 
absence of regjird for higher interests may have so direct«d 
lUl mental force, among the progeny of Ca:n, into the chiut' 
nul alluded to, as that tliey may have excellud the other 
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^ches of Adam's family, particularly the progeny of Selii, 
m ibis pBrticulur, 

On tlie whole, — from the iotimationa already referred to 
ia Ste brief antediluvian annala upon the subject ; from the 
•Bountof knowledge imparted to our great primogenitor at 
ik fljsl, and subsequently added to, progressively, during his 
pKncled career ; from the length of antediluvian life, pre- 
Mnling a rare opportunity for advancement in this respect ; 
frwn the facility afibrded by universal and entire uniformity 
ef tn^ngo ; from the vast extent as to numbers as well aa 
iMriloiy to which the population of the world before the 
Flood must Lave reached ; from the necessity of their inven- 
tion and cultivation largely in order to the sustenance, not to 
WJTOmfort, of said population ; from the fact, additionally, 
of which we are put in possession by the record, respecting 
llw buildiDg of a vessel of such construction, and so im- 
neue dimensions and capacity, as the ark — requiring some 
^Mj aa well as perfection of mechanical facilities, as well 
ubwwledge and skill in I heir application and use ; together 
"lib the far from diminutive enterprises, the great, magnifi- 
tM[ andertakinga of Noah's descendants so soon after the 
^loge as the Scriptures intimate, — from all these eircum- 
M3 combined, we have forced upon us the conclusion, 
die arts must have arrived, during the antediluvian 
ictiod, at quite a prominent and far-reaching stage of ad- 
Waccment. 

Anil nbat shall we say concerning antediluvian science f 
"Vi ""ch a question is of itself sufficient to ereate a smile 
on llie ruddy faces of those who are accustomed to imagine 
■fco primal state of man to have been one of savagelsm. 
of this idea find it extremely difficult to conceive how 
«* haman kind could have succeeded in emerging from their 
**w mi forests, and approximating in any considerable de- 
PWBgittte of civilization, in a period so short as that inter- 
between the creation and the deluge. Aa we are so 
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feeble-minded as to believe tbatMosos did not write a book 
fablea ; or that man waa first a saragc — or, as some saTM 
have seemed sincerely to imagine — a monad, or at niMt I 
ape; as we believe Bavagdsni to bo a degeneracy from 
primal state of high civilization ; and was, if we except fflU 
ally, unknown nntil some time posterior to the Flood — 1 
thence feel no special reluctance to the dropping of a fb 
words about what we a moment ago hinted at, viz., the Bta 
of science among the antediluvians. From what hns b« 
said by ua respecting the advanced stage to which the U 
attained in the first age of the world, it is to be inferred Ih 
those sciences bearing particularly on practical life, on 
have h d some sort of existence, and even have made crani 
erable progress — since science, if not inform, yet in bU 
stance, must lie at the basis of and give birth to them. B 
not alone those eciences bearing the most intimate relation 
the arts are we compelled to infer to have had an excliuiM 
existence. The Mosaic history affords us snch intimations 
to lead U3 to the conclusion that others were not allogerim 
unknown. Availing ourselves of those intimatiooa, we pi* 
ceed to observe, first, that if our primeval progenitor ' 
possessed of such an aoquaintance with zoology as we are < 
strained from Gen. 3 ; 20 to believe ho was, it is not irratit 
to conclude that he would not be bo mute, seUlsh, or regsfl 
hs3 of what related to the comfort and elevation of 
immediately descending from him, as to impart none i 
knowledge of this interestiag branch to them. And if I 
gave tliem instruction in Ihia science, it ia equally prabab 
that they would not altogether fail to give tuition to 
offspring. And thus an acquaintance with this science i 
in greater or less measure be transmitted from i 
tion to another till the time of the Flood, and through ( 
patriarch to cis-diluvian dmca. Nor are we left withi 
at leiisL some fceblu intiniuiions in tlie Mo^ic record, thU 
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liieKience of aitronomi/ waa not altogetlier unltnown among 
At inhabitanu of the Old World. Time, for iastance, was 
tvidull^, even then, divided into iiny«, and months, and 
J«nj into eummer and winter; and it is raisonable to infer 
ihil Ilie causes of such cliangea as originated these divisions 
Vwld not vlioUy escape the investigating notice of that man 
■bo came direclly from the Creator's hands, and was, by the 
UOM Being that formed liim, endowed confessedly on other' 
inconsiderable share of knowledge. And if 
became the possessor of some knowledge 
lepartmunt, a transmission of it would be made to his 
ofi'spring, and by them to theirs, and so onward; 
oi tlius no one of tho generations of the Old World would 
ftil to be reached by some measure of instruction relative to 
llieaubject. Josephus says, — not Moses, — you may there- 
of gire as much or as little weight to it as you please, — 
lliit they of Seth's lime, " were the invenlors of tb-at peculiar 
wrtofwbdoni which is concerned with the heavenly bodies 
wd their order " — in other words, were the cultivators of 
'^MUDoeof attrtmomr/. (Ant. ch. 2, p. 27.) Again; if 
■* prime head and edncator of tho antediluvians — our first 
filter — had not a formal and full acquaintance with, yet 
"oi be ha^l a knowledge of some essential principles in bot- 
^< is shown by tlie fact that he knew how to distinguish 
"•OBd-bearing herb" and "tree in which is a seod-bearing 
•foil," will) " every green herb." (Gen. 1 : 29, 30.) In the 
■"■(ery of Noah wo are furnished with intimations not only 
"Uha was so well acquainted with xoiilogj/ as to distinguish 
W»«eB " clean and unclean beasts," and to execute tlie office 
•f wceiving into ihc ark a Bi>ecified number of e^ery kind of 
"*<<)£ creature — to do wliicli without mistake in any instance 
'wU require no small measure of zoiilogical knowledge, — 
"".it would sc-cm that of bolanie science, particularly of some 
** lit important elements, this our patriarcli could not have 
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been very ignorant. The vine, the olive, the gopher, are 
spoken of in such a manner as clearly to intimate a knowledge 
of their qualities. In regard to mineralogy let us in a word re- 
mark that the antediluvian population were at least possessed 
of such a measure of knowledge of it as to distinguish met- 
als, and understood the leading qualities of the more import- 
ant of them. 

The question has been much agitated among savans, 
"When and where originated Alphabetic Writing^ So ad- 
mirable and useful is this art, that in the absence of reliable 
historic testimony tending to its decision, we cannot reasona- 
bly be surprised at it. As has been the case in regard ta 
numerous other matters, different nations of antiquity have 
claimed the honor of its invention. The pretensions of no 
one of them have appeared to have anything very substantial 
to sustain them. That the art is quite ancient no one does or 
can dispute. A large number of writers, Jewish and ChriB" 
tian, ancient and modem, have contented themselves wi^ 
tracing its origin to the time of Moses, — alleging that Oo^ 
taught him the form and use of alphabetic letters in the e^ 
emplar of the two tables containing the Decalogue, written 
as the text assures us, with the finger of God, whatev^ 
interpretation may be given to that form of expression. If^ 
deed, on this very expression some have essayed to found a^ 
argument in favor of its origination at the time of that stu 
pendous Sinaitic transaction. The main arguments in suppor 
of the position that the art of alphabetic writing was commu 
nicated to the great Jewish leader at the period alluded to 
may be found set forth by Dr. Winder, in his History o 
Knowledge. K so important an art had an existence before 
the Flood, it seems amazing to those entertaining this opin 
ion, that, whilst inferior arts are noticed, no mention of i 
should be discoverable in the record of those earlier times 
And between the Flood and the giving of the Law at Sina 
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tiere were various periods and Iranaactions, say they, during 
^\ had alphabetical letters existed, they would not only 
b>e been of the greatest udlity, but next lo indispensable, 
wl coalJ scoixrely fail of btlng mentioned. Such periods and 
iTentsffere some of those occurring between the Deluge and 
Ikulejilirture of Abraham from Chaldea ; at the subsequent 
Sarah in Canaan, when Abraham bought the cave 
from the eons of Heth — verbal exclusively the 
tsaetion ; at the time of Isaac's marriage, or the 

__ his league with Gerar, when Jacob went to, tarried 

wS^ or returned from Laban ; the affair of Joseph's trans- 
fcrio Egypt, his servitude, and his preferment there; the 
tacent of the Israelitish family to that land, their heavy 
Hipressioo, and the stupendous miracles connected wilb their 
4eli«(Tance. Not only is there no written mention made of 
Biise at the period of their occurrence, but all these trans- 
iclioDj, and all the correspondence between the parties, as 
»(D u all the communications of Heaven, were effected by 
Tcrl)a] intercourse. 

A common additional argument in favor of so compara- 
'i'elylate a date of the origin of the art we are spealiing of, 
u the absence of any special necessity for the existence of 
neb ao art in order to the transmission of information to 
"breeding times, at a period wfien the lives of individuals 
Wended lo wellnigli a thousand years. By three persons, 
»" example — Adam, Melhusolah, Shem — could be handed 
™»arj lo Abraham and his times ail the knowledge attained 
Vfwm of transactions occurring during the interval of two 
"wNUand years and more from the Creation. How differ- 
"1' tbia from having lo rely for information, concerning the 
"NiIi'Tits of so protracted a season, on the testimony of the 
"Wiories of a great number of persons. Urged likewise it 
""i^t, be, that such, in various other respects, was the state 
*i ibin^ ID the earlier periods of the world, as little to de- 
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mand the existence of sucli an art as that of writiifg — 
ticularlj that of €dphahetic writmg.* 

On the other hand : For the earlier existence of this 
the following arguments maj be, and most if not all of t 
have been, urged. 

1st The silence of Scripture upon the subject would 
gest that 80 important and essential an art had been ko 
before — otherwise the archaic historian would prob 
have added this extraordinary and divine revelation tc 
other parts of his information respecting the transactioi 
SinaL 

2d. The population of the World became so multitudic 
and so widely dispersed, some time anterior to the iloo< 
to render very desirable and requisite some other moc 
communication than the traditional or oral. 

* The facilitiefl for commimicating or handing down information, oi 
from the time of Adam to that of Abraham, may be percei?ed by a g' 
at the following table. 

Adam was contemporary with 

Tears. 

Lamech, • 56 

Methuselah, 243 

Jared, 470 

Mahalaleel, 535 

Cainan, 605 

Enos, • 695 

Noah was contemporary with 

Tears. 
Lamech, 595 

Methuselah 600 

Jared, 366 

Mahalaleel, 234 

Cainan, 179 

Enos, • 84 

Shem was contemporary with 

Tears. 
Lamech, 93 

Methuselah 93 

Noah, 448 

Abraham, f 150 



^^^fHl' the first ages of the world it would be inexpressi- 

^^wportant to preserve, in some fixed or stable form, the 

liwwleJge of God, of creation, of the fall, &c., &c. Few 

penons repeat a thing in the precise words in which a detail 

ws given to them ; and the most (rifling change ia exprea- 

rion may either destroy or mnch aiier the sense. It was a 

WiOerof Tast raoment that the most exact account should 

liTebecn preserved of the creation of the world, the apostacy 

<f man, ice, aswellaamany prophecies of deepest interest to 

Mbom geoerations. Lists of numbera, genealogical listSj 

well, for instance, as are to be found in theSLh, 10th, and llth 

sliipleTS of Genesis — lists, cbronologically, as well as other- 

■i«, of immense consequence, — would hardly be entrusted 

>* underlain memory, solely, to transmit to future limes. 

*Tbe book of the genealogy " of the antediluvian patriarchs 

■* evidently represented as a written record, (Gen. 5 : 1.) 

"Upecl, in that 5tli chapter, the record of their names, their 

S'/uraliofis, residues of life, and total ages. Is it probable that 

">«« all, embracing thirty large and unconnected numbers, 

'^ing from 100 to near 1000 years, would be left to be hand- 

*4 down to the days of Moses by oral tradilion merely ? 

^or is it scarcely to be credil^d that a history of centuries, 

•>clading minute circumstances, changes, and conversations 

•* many different countries, would be entrusted to any barely 

"«fTbal medium of transmission. 

4tL The opinion has been entertained by some writers of 
**linc^on — Dr. J. Pye Smith is of the number — that 
''*^<«es received important aid i a writing the earlier part of 
^* history ho penned, from previously existing doco- 
"^Dta — several distinct compositions, marked by their dif- 
'■encea of stylo and by express formularies of commence- 
'*iit. The eminent author just named refers us lo (he fol- 
■^ng apparently distinct compositions, requesting it to be 
■*«nfed, however, that the evidence is not equally clear in 
ciy due, viz.. First: Gben. 1 : 1 to 2 : 3 ; Second, 2 ; 4 to 
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3: 24; Third, ch. 4; Fourth, 5: 1 to 6: 8; Fifth, 6 : 9 t: 
9 : 29 ; Sixth, ch. 10 ; Seventh, 9 : 1-9 ; Eighth, 9 : 10 - 
26. Chapter 36th, of Genesis, is also regarded by him as i 
separate document. This opinion relative to separate docis 
ments is maintained also by Calmet. It strikes some as Bti 
objection to this view, that it seems to carry with it an im- 
pingement of the inspiration of Moses. This however does 
by no means follow, any more than a quotation from a heathen 
author by Paul (see Acts 17 : 28) is to be properly consid- 
ered to militate against the inspiration of that apostle. 

5th. It is believed that the Book of Job is the most ancient 
written document extant. Job himself lived, I know not how 
long before, but certainly before the Exode. Hales says two 
hundred years before. Our version of the Scriptures fixes 
the time of this patriarch at B. C. 1520, i. e., 29 years anterior 
to the departure of the Israelites from Egypt. Now in 
perusing the book going under his name, you will find decla- 
rations proving that letters and books were known to him and 
his countrymen, — who were a people quite distinct from the 
Hebrews. Look at Job 19: 23, 24; "Oh that my words 
were now written! Oh that they were printed in a book! 
that they were graven with an iron pen and lead, in the roci 
forever." Also, Job 31: 35; "Oh that mine adversary 
had written a book." Could such expressions have been used, 
— would they have had any meaning, if the art of writing 
had been then unknown ? And could there have been ever 
such terms as hook and pen, or what these terms indicated 
had the things themselves no existence? If then it be 
granted that the Book of Job was written, and such expres- 
sions were current, anterior to the Exode, it becomes evideni 
from Sacred History that writing was not only in use befon 
the law was given on Mt. Sinai, but that it was also knowr 
amongst other patriarchal tribes than the children of Israel. 
Lightfoot and others think that Elihu wrote the book of Job 
Now he was a descendant of Nahon the brother of Abraham 
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trnl miglt thus be possessed of whatsoever arts the frimilyof 
T*nli hiid inherited from Noah. In Job 9 ; 25, the patri- 
"My days are Bwifter thiin a post." Does 
imply the regular transmission, from place to place, 
intelligence by appointed messengers ? 

Blh, Prior to the giving of the hiw at Sinai, Moses had 
tm commanded to tcrile the important transactions which 
wcurred during the progress of the Israelites from Egypt 
lo Ciaaan. " And the Lord said un!o Moaes, Write this for 
incinorial in a book." An account of the discomfiture of 
l!i« Amale kites is the first thing said to have been written by 
the historian. This battle was fought ere the people left 
Hephidim, (Ex. 17 : 13, 14,) whence they departed into the 
■ildenicss of Siaai> 

Ili. Another argument which we will present on this side 
of Ihe question is the following : One of the places conquered 
ty Ihfl Israelites after they entered Canaan was Debir, the 
njginni name of which was Eirjath-sephcr, the meaning of 
tfuch is, the City of Books ; or Kirjath-sannah, the City of 
l««k«, (Josh. 15: 49: Judges 1: 1.) Where could the 

Mjdtea have obtained their knowledge of letters or of 
f^ Not from the Hebrews, with whom they wore 
n&led, or at war. From other sources they must 
ierived them. Being descended from Canaan, the 
"W rf Ham, the Canaanites had probably preserved and 
solliviled the same arts and sciences which Mizraim, another 
Wof Ham, carried into Egypt, (Gen. 10: 6.) 

If, foung gentlemen, after duly weighing the arguments 
whitlj hove been presented by us on both sides of this inter- 
"•wig qaestion, you sliould on the whole conclude that alpha- 
^•li* writing originated at a period at least earlier tlian the 
9Tb|{of the law at Sinai; a question still remains to bo 
■gitWed, whether its origin was so early as before the Deluge^ 
Wttlcasl as to fall witliin the lifetime of our patriarch, 
Soma of the arguments already advanced you have ob- 
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served to favor the opinioQ that it was not unknown in 
dil avian times. 

Was there a genuine book of Enoch ? Did that n 
Grod, the seventh from Adam, write one? If it ecu 
determined ^that he did, it would carry the origin of wi 
either alphabetic or symbolic, to within a period less, at 
than 1000 years after the creation, and so prior to 1 
time. 

In the earlier part of this Exercise, allusion was m{ 
what Josephus has said respecting the inventions and d 
eries of the Sethites in Astronomy. That historia 
added : '^ And that their inventions and discoveries mig 
be lost before they were sufficiently known, — upon A 
prediction that the world was to be destroyed, at one tii 
water, and at another by fire, they (the Sethites) mad 
pillars, the one of brick, the other of stone ; they ins 
the discoveries upon them both, that in case the pi 
briok should be destroyed by the Hood, the pillar of 
might remain, and exhibit those discoveries to mankind 
also inform them that there was another pillar of 
erected by them. Now," adds Josephus, " this remc 
the land of Siriad to this day." 

If any faith were to be reposed in this statement of 
phus, it would go to confirm the idea that writing of 
form or sort was not unknown or unpractised before the 
We acknowledge it to be a flimsy basis on which to er 
argument. The story does not, in our view, posses 
strongest marks of verity. K all mankind were to 
stroyed by water, there would then be none to whom 
records on the pillars could be conveyed after the flo( 
if not all mankind, then those remaining could have oth( 
conveyed to the postdiluvian world, a knowledge of t] 
ventions or discoveries, the arts and sciences, whats 
they might be, of the Old World. Besides, those' Se 
who could have faith enough to erect such pillars, anc 
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ail« encli inscriptioDSi would also he apt so to lieed and profit 
bj ilie warning or prophecy, whether coming from Adam or 
Swih, 03 to prepare to escape the destruction, and, by a pro- 
IwgMion of iheir life, convoy to the New World, a knowledge 
«f ill that was valuable as to science or art, invention or 
iiicOTejy, of the Old. 

Some Jewish and oriental traditions ascribe the invention 
of willing to Selk, the son of Adam ; others to the Setliite 
EdmIi : but little or no weight is to be attached to them, 
let Uiey do show this, that there was an opinion prevailing 
to I ^aler or less extent, anciently, that letters were not of 
postdiluvian date. In conclusion on this topic, let us in a. 
Kti remark, that I know not how many have, along with 
dliBet, been ineliued to entertain the idea that alphabetic 
Witiiig was not, any more tjian oral language, of human in- 
wnlion ; and that when Glod gave the one, he communicated 
■kitluti invaluable boon, the other. 

We know not where, preferably, to introduce the question, 
Bad Noah and his contemporaries any knowledge of the 
SMatic Jitslilution? Had that choice means of moral re- 
'Matnid improvement, and of the cultivation of a right spirit 
lonrd the Infinite One, an existence so early as antedilu- 
"M times? It is possible that such an interrogatory may 
nre a startling effect upon the mind of some that hcni' me. 
Too have all, probably, been accustomed to regard the 
M»lemfnt made in Gen. 2 : 3 as the history of an occurrence 
"ing place immediately after the six days' work of creation 
■M completed ; thai at that so ancient period the Sabbath 
»•• inniiuied. Several biblical interpreters, however, liave 
W been of this opinion, to which number belonged, for 
"■•Iwee, Limhorch, Leclcrc, and Archdeacon Paley. These 
"■'* rtgarded the passage in Genesis just referred to, as pro- 
"Vical or anticipatory, and referring to the period when the 
•^''vt lia Sabbath, along with other legal institulionn, waa 
B"*nto the Israelites in the wildernesH, It does indeed 
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(soBBOBBoeer Aat tbere iaVyttft 
Tj^-n^L ii*ir.T-aii 30 luKtL mfffifJiiH zmdc of tfae Sabbtthbo- 

fgmmegr ti -rhita. -yg ore a iLveraaL TcfidMS dedbntioam 
die -effinti sjidiez- ir Geness has ia xiaeif ewaj appeannce 
}f •n=>»Tig in. ±e HrfiseK asiEe msDcxc — ia ocfaer vonb,il 
■^.jtrfnty jn ''THtni: tiecarrfns imiiiefniUEly m&er the crealkoj 
■IT- 1 die r?a&4ii i&ssed jiusn mc ks hBsaaxaoOy ^ Becsne 
duic ill X je die LarrE) geapd. fima all &» wofk whidi Gol 
•!r«aced azui -naifi*,'' 'iaes sda&eaa^ to our mind indieileiL , | 
Ai jj diac sleoce at ILises tz> w^kh alTBffinn lias been imde^ , 
ir appear? u tis chac ic isunux wacraat oar infieiring thai tha • 
SohbodL w3b noc known, or at aH cbectred hj pom pa- ; 
cruirr!Li oc earilest rrmi's. snce prnlwbilrty is &r fiEom iaTQ^ ; 
in^ bhe idea ^haz chej had no stascd daie for restor derotioa; ; 
or :ha: die j w?re Ie& (L*:«cinro* of so aahxtary an instihit^- 
Besides, it nugh£ be argoed on the same ^indj^tlat 
the Sabbarh was whoHj l«>?t sight of or unobserved fiom 
^L'^^es to Davi'L since in the historj <^' that so great inte^ 
vrning period there is no mention of the day. On the same 
groancl, moreover, it might be pleaded that among the Israelites 
there wa^ no recognition or observance of the rite of dream- 
ci.=>.ion from their settlement in Canaan to the circumcision of 
Christ, flince no notice is taken of such a thing in all that 
intervening time. Again: There are not obscure indica- 
tions that the hebdomadal division of time was observed bj 
the (;arly patriarchs, and that the Sabbath was regarded as 
the day fur religious worship. Look at Gen. 4: 3, ** Andin 
proccsH of time,'*&c. The words rendered "in process of 
tiiiH^" Htcmlly Hignify " at the end of days;" or, "at the 
niliin;; o(V of* dnyM " — at the close of a section of days — 
II \iMv mil II I'M 1 pxpn'ssion (or tlie end of a week. If such he 
lhi« mniiiinjs il wouM srom to refer to the division of tiin<5 
JiKl |ii(Mi(MiMly nuMilioncd, and also the use of this day ioT 
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exercises. Thu Banie hebdomadal division of time 
to hare been observed by our patriarcli. The com- 
lo enter the ark was given seven days ere the coming 
l&G waters of the flood. (Gen. 7: 4-10.) Seven days 
between the timea of sending forth the dove. (Gen. 
I: 10-12.) Are there not liere discernible indications 
Ini ihb division of time was not incidental — (hat it was a 
•tllisi one — and observed aucording (o on original eom- 
nuftd? Seven days, or a whole week, were devoted by Jo- 
Wfh U) tlie mourning for his father. Job, also, and friends ob- 
MTfed the term of seven days (Job 2 : 13). Again; Thefirat 
of tho Sabbalh in Exodns occurs before the giving of 
lliellir (Ex. IG ; 23) j consequently, the obligatorinesB of tlie 
Sabbalh is acknowledged, irrespective of the Mosaic law ; 
wd wlien alludod to there, mark how it is done. "Who can 
Wp seeing that it is spoken of as a thing then already 
bo«n? 

The hebdomadal method of dividing time, it ia worthy to 
U obicrved, prevailed even in those heathen nations who 
cuIn supposed to have had no knowledge of tlie law of 
Mt«M. And we actually find that they accounted one day 
rfllw aeven more sacred than the rest. Thus HerioJ styles 
Eleventh <lay, tlie illuGtrious light of the sun, 

AbiI Ilomcr says, 

EJiio/iOTj; (T jjiTcira (iaTTjJjjfltv iqKV tiiiop; 

"Hien come the seventh day, which is sacred or holy." All 
fKUIionit of the East, indeed, have in all ages made use of 
"* oeck of seven days, for which it is difficult to account 

Xknl ndmilting that this knowledge was derived from the 

■qw aocealors of the human race. 
Wubout lidding any more in reference lo thi^ question, we 

■"i jou are prepared lo admit with us lluit the blessing of 
• SibbtttU was not wilhhcld from the [irijuilivc world. 
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TouNO Gentlemen: 

This evening's exercise we open with a brief consiJcratio* 
of a novel event, — an event which appears first to Ii 
occurred soon after (he memorable close of the pil^m^tr 
Enoch. Tliis ive state in part on the authority of Josephn^ 
who makes it to have begun to take plate near the c 
mencement of the eighth generation from Adam. The cveill 
was a matrimonial alliance entered into between parties ttui t 
ought never to have come together. "The sons of God" 
gan to intermarry with the " daughters of men." (Gen. 6 : S.) 

Should you inquire, Who were these parties? you i 

probably deem me not a very competent instructor if I 
should not be able to render an immediate and satisfaeltn^ 
answer. And yet even among eminent men there has 
some divei'sity of opinion on this point — particularly in refr 
erence to the first named, " the sons of God.' ' The Apodyi 
phal Book of Enoch, whicli we have had occasion before It 
mention, speaks of them as angels, (ch. 7 : 2). Jos«. 
also calls them angels, (Ant. ch. 3, sec. 1st). Many of tbi!' 
Christian Fathers of the ftrst three or four centuries, fl. -fjt 
Justin Itfartyr, Irensous, Clemens Alexandrintis, TertuUiM^ 
Cyprian, Laetantius, and even Eusebi us, entertained asimil 
opinion. Coming ilown to our own time, you may perha 
be somewhat surprised to learn that Dr. Kitto is disposed H 
fBTor this view. (Bib. III. vol. 1, p. 132.) 
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If ^^ the sons of Grod " be understood to be angels, then the 

phrase, '^ the daughters of men/' indicates females of Adam's 

progeny, not of any one line definitely — but of any line or 

branch indifferently, so only they were "/air," — or of 

every line promiscuously. 

Now there are in our view some serious objections 
against interpreting the phrase, " the sons of God," after the 
manner which has been spoken of. The angels — if these 
be the creatures understood — must of course have assumed 
human bodies, since " spirits " merely, such as are the an- 
gels in their ordinary mode of being, (Ps. 104 : 4,) would be 
illy prepiu^ed to take to themselves '^ wives of the daughters of 
meo." And if for this purpose they assumed human bodies, did 
[ thej assume them permanently ? If not, but, aft;er having ac- 
complished the mischievous, nefarious, lecherous end for which 
thej assumed them, put the bodies off, they would be exceed- 
io^y unfaithful and treacherous husbands. Good angels, sure- 
ly, they could not have been, for these want no wives of the 
claaghters of men. Quite too wise as weU as holy are they 
to desire any such incongruous aUiance. K they did enter 
into the conjugal relation at all, (which we are assured they 
do not, Mat. 22 : 30,) they would seek, for partners, crea- 
tures considerably different from any of the fallen, however 
"/atr," of Adam's offspring. In two or three respects, we 
may be sure, they would be guilty of no such conduct as is 
attributed to the " sons of God " spoken of by Moses in the 6th 
of Genesis. If angels at all, they must then have been evil 
ones — spirits from the pit Now there is the following 
serious objection to this idea — that though in the Scriptures 
good angels are in a few instances denominated ^ sons of 
GoA,*^ yet evil angeU, 9iever, This thought also is not un- 
worthy of mention : They who understand " the sons of God" 
in the 6th of Genesis to mean angels, understand the giants 
spoken of in that chapter, to be the product of such strange 
and incongruous alHance. What an abnormal and wondrous 
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sort of creatures, then, must these giants have been ! 
marvellous hyhrida — semi-diaboiic, semi-human! N 
all amazing that a Flood should be produced and 
by finch a race I 

Some expositors attempt to airive at tbe import of 
phrase " sons of GoJ " by a resort to the genius and idion 
the Hebrew. They have, for example, obserred a li 
mountain to be called " a mountain of God ; " a great tl 
ing wind, a " wind of Giod ; " and kings, magistraie^'' 
mighty men, to be sometimes denominated " sc 
Hence they have concluded that the phrase " sons of Qti^ 
in Ihe place in question, should be understood to denote 
of the mighty. They would therefore make the passig 
mean, that certain great or mighty ones among the a 
vians began to select wives from among tbe beautiful 
ters ot men of low station. This interpretation is exposed 
the objection tbat it does not appear to account for the ea 
guence whith tbe sacred ■writer intimates to have foUoi 
from the kmd of intermarriage which he bad in view. 

The query then returns upon us. Who are " the bom^ 
God specified in Gen. C : 2 ? Tbat idea, it may be 
plied, which is embi-aced, we believe, by most modem 
tors, is probably much nearer the truth, — is indeed 
correct one, — that they were of Che posterity of Setk. 
pious are God's regenerated and adopted children ; an 
nominated the " sons and daughters of the Lord Almiglil) 
pasiim, in the Bihle. Com^mratively, these Sethites weTA 
a pious race : numbers of their ancestry were truly godly- 
belonged to God ia covenant. On account of this relalio* 
ship to a pious ancestry, and to a greater or less number ol 
contemporaries who had not openly, and some not in heirf 
forsaken God ; — from this cause rather than from real mm 
likeness to Him whom tbey should liave in a most importad 
respect resembled — fortbere had already been a sad deled 
oration among the Sethites — the distinctive appellation «■( 
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n reltuned ; Iho accuslomed phraseology, more strictly 
if>K>priate as applied to ihcir progenilArs tlmu to Iliem, was 
Blu^ed, — hence are, in the passago of Bacred history re- 
Sired to, denominaled sons of God. 
The " daiighlcra of men " are so called in eontradislitititioii 
I the jona or daughters of God ; were of the Caintte 
ii»le»d of Sethite stock ; bore no intimate and endeared rela- 

m to God i were never transferred from their connectioa 

ilh a fallen and depraved ancestry, to a gracious connection 
lilh the Father of spirits. Hebrew, '' daugkiers of the 
inly descendants of fallen Adam, but retaining 
Ad likeness of him as fallen. 

Do you ask, Who were " the giants " of whom mention ia 
nidfl in Gen. G; 4? The original word nephillm, hero 
Imukled gxanU, literally means fallers, from naphal, he fell. 
ittordingly, by eminent critics has the passage been so inter- 
fWed as to make it speak merely of " men of violence ; 

nbo beat down, oppressed, and plundered ihe weak and 
defeoceteaa." Aqnila translates nephilim, men who attack, 
^fco fall with impetuosity on others. Simmachus renders it 
K, violent men, cruel, whose only rule of action is vio- 
fence. The term has no particular reference to stature. 
The Septuagint translates the original word by gigantes, 
ifom two words, signifying to he born of the earth, or earth- 

i*/ a term from which wc learn both the origin and im- 
pW of the English word giant. It would appear then that 
WW the Hebrew term here translated giants, wo can derive 
M anthonty for attaching to the word in our version the idea 
"fwi stature. It is indeed not altogether improbable that 
n of the Old World were both in stature and strength 
iilicrior to those of the present day ; an inference dedu- 
"•ble from antediluvian longevity — long life being commonly 
4b effect of uncommon constitntionnl vigor. 

Arriveil we now have, young gentlemen, where we may 
•t^ \a foci the suction of the awful maelstrom i where every 
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thing IB to be discerned tending toward a tremendons cat*! 
or whirlpool — sotremendoua indeed as to threaten to ei 
or ingulf every thing. One of the most marked events, J 
alone of Noah's time, but in this world's liistory, t 
prottching i — on the confines we are of two worlds, aa ll 
accustomed phraseology allows us to say, — the end of j 
Old World and beginning of the Kew. 

Drawing towards the close of his fifth century, as to H 
is our patriarch. Witnessed with, oh, what sadness had fa| 
for some time previous, the increasing degeneracy, not a 
of other lines of the first father's descendants, but even of fl 
best — the Sethites. In their social and moral stale ti 
last had stood preiJminenL The Church of the living G 
even, had had from its beginning an existence chiefly a 
them. There had Jehovah specially found a resting p 
and a seed to serve him. Some of the progeny of Seth j 
earlier times had lived so near to God as to attract the irtaU 
gaze. One had even been home embodied as on angel-ninj 
to heaven. But times are now altered. The children of ifa 
choicest line, for the most pari, are not what were the 
fathers. The lamp of piety burns feebly, emits but fewi^ 
The forms of religion have been somewhat kept up, but it 
life and power of godliness, with mournfully few exceptiM 
are, and for a season post have been, wanting. 

What a record does the pen of inspiration now give USfll 
the population of the globe ? Hearken : " God saw," the Afc 
seeing eye saw — it was such a condition as specially i 
attract the notice of the Omniscient and Infinitely Holy C 
— "that the wickedness of man was great in 
But this is not all 1 He saw that " every imagination of h 
(man's) heart" — of mart's — not the heart of a few, but fl 
the race — " was" — not alone partially — " only ei 
solely sometimes, or by turns — " conliHuaily" (Gen, 6 : j, 
This language is to be understood intensively. There n^j 
is true, no good thing, no holiness, in man by nature, eith 
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M to his state or exercises. But it is not this latter which is 
faitended to be taught as a formal truth in this place. Tlioro is 
here meant to be denoted a specialty as to degree — a mar- 
YcUous excess, as well as universality, of wickedness. Lis- 
ten again to the Divine Testifier : — " The earth was corrupt 
before Grod, — all fiesh had corrupted his way upon the 
earth," (Gen. 6: 11, 12). What a state of moral degeneracy 
is here denoted ! What a one vast putrid mass spread before 
the gaze of Infinite Purity ! If you picture to yourself every 
thing unclean in taste and feeling, in conversation and con- 
duct ; universal in extent and enormous in measure, as to 
what is here averred, you will then have before your mind*s 
eye some image of what is denoted by the language here 
used by the sacred writer. The sin of idolatry, which is an 
awfully corrupt thing before God, is one of the items here in- 
eluded. The people's doing corruptly, (2 Chron. 27 : 2,) is 
explained in 2 Kings 15 : 35, by their tom/Sctn^and bum» 
ing incense in the high places. This flagp-ant wickedness, 
(which was probably not unknown among the Cainites for 
Bome time ere this,) was perpetrated " before Grod," openly, 
publicly, without disguise, to his very face, and every where. 
There is likewise indicated an absence of all personal, do- 
mestic, and social virtue and purity, and the abounding of the 
opposite in thought and feeling, in speech and behavior. 
Every spring, fountain, was turned to filthiness. Sin is an 
imdean thing before God. Other forms of iniquity may be 
eonsidered as signified, — profanity or blasphemy — a 
casting of contempt in word and conduct on every thing 
sacred ; every elevating sentiment, every ennobling principle 
set at naught, reviled, repudiated ; and all that is vile and 
degrading embraced, fostered, encouraged. 

Listen to what the inspired annalist additionally declares 
concerning the condition of the world at this period. " The 
earth was filled with violence," (Gen. 6: 11). How mourn- 
fully emphatic this language I Violence was " the order of 

4 



the day," so to speafe. No security to any thing valiiabte'l 
precious, — to reputation, chastity, property, pereooal, i 
meatic, social or civU rights ; or even to life itself. Bq 
defamatory ntterances ; malicious, hostile treatment ; rn| 
rapines, excessive oppressions and cruelties ; mobs ; noiE^iil 
bloody strifes ; wars ; murders, — these were every when 
be witnessed: these filled the world. I say, the v)orU,\ 
mankind had greatly multiplied, aa Gen. 6: 1, properfy i 
terpreted, indicates. The human population h.id I 
vastly numerous as well as wide-spread. Cast your q 
again, young gentlemen, on that language we just quoted :■ 
"The earth" — not some circumscribed locality, or & 
spots here and there, solely. "Filled" — not barely hi 
little sprinkling. With ^'violence" — not a little indulgeni 
of wrong impulses ; not merely an inconsiderable exlulntil 
in the life of dishonest, covetous, rapacious, lewd, tnalidot 
oppressive, cruel, murderous propensity and purpose. 

But waa there no government, no law, no penal code f Jt 
will naturally inquire. Amongst the Cainites there pnib^ 
not only was not, but never had been much of either. IS 
character of their ancestor, and his example and inflnem 
would naturally lead to nothing very wholesome of this bm 
Among the Sethitcs, and other branches of Adam's pn>g«i^ 
particular patriarchal governmenla had existed ; palriar 
authority had, from the beginning downward, be«i moTftl 
less exercised and respected ; and as those lines i 
as to ramifications and numbers, municipal regulations, KH 
form or forms of civil government, would be called for U 
indispensable. But as corruption increased, authori^ WOl 
become more lax; laws more lenient, less exactive; k 
what laws were enacted would be by degrees unexecnti 
What i^ government or law but the creature of public sen 
meat? What, when enacted, is a wholesome law worth, 
there be not principle, virtue, energy, or courage enough 
bein^ to enforce it? At the time we are now epeakiugf 
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t probably Utile of what was worth/ of the uame of 
It or law in existence. Corruption liad come to 
& k pitch — wickedness higUhaniled, flagitious, had ob- 
Ulneii auch an ascendency and prevalence, — that law and 
rtrere trampled under foot; wild anarchy for the moat 
pM oiii[ed and triumphed. Every one did, we will not say 
fAit was riff/U in his own eyes, but what he listed ; and from 
lb> hints given by the archaic historian, we see what that 
nmld be, — "only evil." 

Owire you to know, by vihat means, after what manner, the 
■orld before the Flood became bo enormously corrupt? — 
ttweirUi BO fillud with violence ? 

Odg prominent circumstance leading to so deplorable a 
Mit« of things amongst the antediluvians, and which is indi- 
<it«d by Moses, was the intercourse, even to intermarriage, 
wlucii was introduced, about the midlife of Koali, between 
'liiesonB of God" and "the daughters of men," — in other 
, between the Sethiles and Cuinites. If we put any 
Kofldenco in what Maimonides has related, sometime since 
IBoied by us, concerning what occurred in the days of Enos ; 
nif ve will compare Genesis G : 5, with liom. 1 : 21, 'IS ; 
■'if we bring to mind what St. Jude says about certain uq- 
yrfly men in his days, who, ai^er being represented as " de- 
■jisg Uio only Lord God," adds, " Woe unto them, for they 
ne in the way of Cain (Jude, verses 4, 11) i and if we 
ler too what took place so soon posterior to the Flood in 
mtothatHn — we shall probably arrive at the conclu- 
Aitlliat idolatry began to prevail early, and now prevailed ex- 
•siiiTt-Iy, among the wicked and accursed progeny of Cain, 
(h iWe oilier enormous sins of the Cainites — their inSdelily 
lodnful profligacy — the heinous sin of tVo/atry being, so 
1»p<ak, grand, — then, for the posterity of Selh, who had 
IkAhwI the true worship, to enter open terms of intimacy ; 
t* fuorponite themselves with the Cainite race ; to enter 
*>■« into atltrimoDial compacts with them: Uie sons of Soth 
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to take to wife the daughters of Cain, joining with them in ' 
the most intimate of human relationships, — how could tlus 
fail to be otherwise than of exceedingly corrupting and fatal 
consequence? To the Israelites God knew and intimated 
what would be the effect of an alliance of this kind with the 
idolatrous nations, when he said, (Deut. 7 : 2, 3,) " Thoa 
shalt make no covenant with them ; neither shalt thou make 
marriages with them ; thy daughter thou shalt not give unto 
his son, nor his daughter shalt thou take unto thy son : For 
they will turn away thy son from following me, that they 
may serve other gods." This matter Balaam understood 
quite well, when, perceiving that every other avenue was 
closed to the effecting of the injury of the children of Israel, 
counselled the Moabites to commence a familiarity with 
them. And the sad result we are told : " The people," i. ^ 
the Israelitish people, " were called unto the sacrifices of 
their gods ; and the people did eat, and bowed down to their 
gods," (Numbers 25 : 1, 2.) Abraham also proved himself 
well awarie of this peril, when he manifested such anxieiy 
and uneasiness lest his son Isaac should marry a Canaanitish 
woman. Hence it is likewise to be inferred that the sin of 
the Sethites, after all the light and privileges they had en- 
joyed, and favors and blessings they had received from God, 
was very heinous, — to go and mingle and intermarry 
with the profligate and idolatrous Cainites. They could not 
but have foreseen that the consequence in all probability 
would be their seduction from the true worship of Jehovah, 
as well as into the paths of vice and profligacy. If tradition 
reports the truth, the heinousness of their conduct is still far- 
ther enhanced, being committed against solemn and repeated 
warning, and in the face, too, of an oath. The tradition ad- 
verted to purports that Adam, and Seth, and Enos, each, 
when dying, called the different branches of his family 
about him, and gave them a strict charge that they should 
always live separate from, and have no manner of inter- 
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with the impious family or descendants of llie mur- 
icKt Cain ; and, moreover, tliat it was the custom of the 
Setliilea id particular, at certain times to swear by the blood 
nfAbel — which was their solemn oath — that they would 
Hoi urn counter to this charge or warning. Even thus early 
— itough ihe principle had not been wrought into a. maxim, 
itwas a clear suggestion of reason, or a deduction from ob- 
wratlon or experience — the idea was not destitute of exis- 
Inice, that " evil communications corrupt good manners." 
■p^somc centuries the Cainitea on the one hand, and the 
and, we may add, otlier lines of our first father's 
n the other, kept separate, — partly from a 
fUffai among the latter to the repeated monitions or charges 

ieb they had received, and the solemn oath taken ; partly 
from m abhorrence of idolatry and of other gross sins and 
Moralities of the Caiuites ; as well as because the places of 
''icir residence were not contiguous to one another. Cain is 
"Oilerstood as having gone ,a good way distant from the other 
braneliea — though just how far is not known. The phrase, 

lud of Nod," gives us no definite information on this point. 
^nrfking the original word for a vagabond, the land of Nod 
the land of Ihe vagrancy of the wretched outcast. It 
W no name till Cain went thither. All the geography that 
Uwu has afibrded us concerning it is no more tlian barely 
^'a,\»y enatward from JUdeti. As to what distance — at 
niaay scores or centuries of leagues eastward from the 
[(imtabode of the first human pair — no shadow of a hint 
' 8i*Mi. 

The rapid and vast multiplication of numbers in the two 
of Cain and Seth, leading to a correspondent spread as 

iMWion, brought portions ^l them at length to the inhabit- 
■J rf proximate territories; — when young men of the Seth- 
is taancU coming in contact with some of the fairer of the 
Wr»X among the Outcast's posterity, were so tGm|Hed by 
"icir t>cauly that they could not rest easy until they had pro- 
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posed and contracted marriage with them. Had the Sellul 
race posseaaed the sterling principles and the abhorrenM i 
wickedness which belonged to their nocestors, no temptation 
this sort could have been strong enough to overcoaie them j bi 
as we binted before, there had occurred already a melancha 
decline. The inflnence which this conjugal union exert 
upon the hus&aitds was very baleful ; but the effect of it op 
their ^ro^eny still more so. What can he expected of ck 
dren,haringsuchMo(Aer.!, hut the worst type of character* 
conduct ? Vastly more ia the moulding of character, t 
shaping of the sentiments and the life, in the power of mol 
ers than of fathers. Unprinoipled, abandoned, idolatroi 
excessively wicked Cainite mothers ! — ■ what the results np< 
the rising race, but of a kind the most lamentable and evil 
Moreover, what a mischievous and corrupting influi 
would such a posterity difiuso all around them I 

But although this aloae ia particularly specified by 
sacred writer, there were yot other causes at work 
that universal and excessive degeneracy and wickedni 
which he mentions. Tlie great length of life to which 
uQregenorale antediluvian population attained, doub^ess 
the occasion of contributing not an inconsiderable 
What, in any age, and under any circumstances, is to 
looked for from unsanetified human nature but gradual ie 
rioration, — without special gracious influence, a progm 
from had to worse ? The principles belonging to the 
newcd human heart not -only grow and strengthen w3 
increasing years, but impel the possessor onward in a 
acending or receding course ; the distance, whatever may 
the casual or superficial observer bo the appearance, is o 
atanlly widening between him and God, and so between I 
and alt that enters into true moi-al excellence and goodai 
A life conliuued. through half a score of centuries appears.' 
WcUnigli uhangclcss and intermiaahlc ; ia adapted to 
sucb an absence of feur in regard to death's attack, 
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Hpilion respecting judgment's doam, as to rid the 
PSf wholesome and needful reslriiiut.3 ; as n.iliirally to 
Uen tlient in a course of unrepentant ungodliness ; to 
fndacs increasing recklessness and fearful and approximate 
taglj incorrigiblu obduracy ; to make them of gigantic efli- 
aiMj in ihc ranks and cause of the Adversary ; to prolong, 
B, and widen iheir injurious and ruinous influence over 
tta j'ounger porlioua of the race, not only lliose to whom. 
ftlj ire more especially related, but tdoso far greater num- 
birs wiih whom they may more or less come in contact. 

Te may likewise in part account for the deplorably sunken 
Sri airiully corrupt condition of tlie human race, at thia 
fnwd, from still another cause ; and that is, there was then 
neiiitence among the inhabitants of the globe but one lan- 
pojt, — and 80 no obstruction, as to this particular, prc- 
«Bted lo the most general as well as intimate intercourse. 
ilidthe stale of public ecntiment or the general tone of mor- 
•l» been good, such facilities for intercourse as would be 
•ffttnicd by the uniyersal prevalence among the family of 
Ban of one and the same language, would imve been, and In 
» bigli degree, not only intellectually, but morally beneficial. 
Bw owing to the fact that even in the best preceding periods, 
iMirillistanding all that grace had done, the majority wore 
•iiicd; tliat for a while before the period of which we 
l^ttk, nearly the whole of mankind were so, and a considcr- 
*Wfl proportion very wicked, — thia facility for free, uHob- 
■Inehid and general intercourse was attendud with its evils ; 
Staled iho dissemination of the various phases and forma 
'vice and crime, as wt-ll as deepened the hue of everywhere 
•^wilding ini(iuity. 

ha It be additionally considered, that this universal preva- 
^9 of one language would, along with other esisting cir- 
i, natumlly lead lo what has been very commonly 
3 a fact, Ihat iho antediluvian jiopulation, hirge, 
BBliituiUaDUS as it had become, was more dentt in proportion 
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to the whole number, i. e., were, wherever commonitaea wen 
settled, crowded more compactly, than any postdilayiaa 
period, even up to our day, has witnessed : the conse- 
quence of which would be, the more easy and rapid spread of 
corruption and hydra-headed iniquity. 

Such a direful, dreadful state of moral pollution, vice, vfh 
lence — so extreme in degree, and so uncircumscribed, ex- 
tending, raging, every where — could not but be inconoeivaUj 
offensive to that Being Supreme who is " of purer eyes 
than to behold evil, and cannot look on iniquity ; " and ex* 
ceedingly the more so from the fact that the family of TDXh 
in all its branches, had not, from the Fall downward, been 
the objects of entire judicial abandonment on tlie part of the 
Deity; but had, if we except the accursed race, of CaiOj 
been very kindly and graciously dealt with ; had, throoj^ 
various media, in numerous ways, been afforded means and 
facilities for forming an acquaintance both with truth and 
duty. In his abounding benevolence, Grod had set pious 
fathers and mothers and more remote progenitors and reladves 
to imparting instruction, counsel, admonition, and wamiog; 
had in a direct manner, from time to time, spoken to them 
precept! vely and tuitionally ; had imparted to them, and that 
too, very early, precious gospel intimations^ as in the PbomiSB 
and the Sacrifice ; had made communications through Vi^ 
ions, and Voices, and Dreams, and Angelic Ministries ; had 
prophesied to them through Enoch, and enlightened them ^ 
to a future and immortal life — immortal life for the wbd® 
man — through the marvellous translation of the last named' 
and, for a while past, moreover had preached to them by o^^ 
patriarch (2 Pet. 2 : 5.) Considering all these things, a^^ 
perhaps we might safely say, a good deal besides which t^ 
brief antediluvian record does not include — superadd^ 
to nature's utterances ; — taking into account all these ^ 
that antediluvian population shonld have been a holy, Gc^ 
fearing, and God-serving people, surely, instead of what, ^ 
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ps teason of which we are speaking, they are represenleJ 
hy the archaic writer lo liave heen. 

' So dMperale. on the contrary, in despite of these tliingB, 
*W become the characler and conduct of the human family, 
U lo &I1 short utterly of the great end for which they had 
'teen brought into being ; and thus in the strong and strange 
^Kwinling language of the historian, " it repented the Lord 
lUl he had made man on the earlh, and it grieved him at 
'Ittiliearl," (Gen. C: C.) 

Peqilexed, no doubt, have some minds been at this form of 
, npnBsioni Difficulty have they encountered in arriving at 
I comprehension of its import, or in reconciling it with what 
ll«r have conceived the Infinite Divinity to be. It seems 
Bi Impinge one or more of his atlribules ; to indicate, at the 
kw, that the Supreme Being had been sorely disappointed 
■ Kgard lo man ; that the latter had not deported himself 
M the former, when he made him, had expected that he 
*wld. And is God then not omniscient ? Did he not know 
"» end from tlio beginning? Spread out before his vast, 
Ifimilable mind, were not absolutely all phases of being, con- 
^liim.cliaracter, conduct ? Known unto him from everhsting 
■«n not all things ibat ever iiave been and ever shall be? 

L« it be remarked of that language quoted which has 
(ivfnrise to such perplexity, that it presents one of the many 
"twices of the anthropopalhia ; a mode of expression 
M»p(ed by the graciousness of Divine condescension to the 
wilenoM of human capacity, — particularly to that stage of 
'<lliiie which has not the mastery of abslract phraseology; 
* WDtlescension which kindly stoops lo convey spiritual sen- 
'™i'Dls in language borrowed from sensible and familiar 
'*Wt«i and from the well understood passions and emotions 
•• iWn. Disappointment and Morrow ai-e indeed not pro[)erIy 
PfsdicablH of the All-knowing and Inlinilely happy God. All 
"* Ugredienljt which enter into man's repentance, then, do 
**,SBtor into that which is predicated of the Lord. 
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when man repents, he changes Ms course. — acts dii 
from what he did before. A father is sorry that he has e 
pended so much money in the education of his wayward ai 
profligate son, and so determines that he will expend up< 
him no more. An artisan constructs a machine or instrume 
which does not answer the end that he designed or thpug 
he might reasonably expect from it ; it is useless ; it 
an incumbrance; and so he, instead of taking pains 
preserve, destroys it. Now it is this latter that is import 
when the word " repent " is used in reference to JehovJ 
Mankind had not answered the great end for which they w( 
made ; had not deported themselves as the Lord had a ri^ 
to expect ; and his providential kindness and care he det 
mines shall not be exercised toward them as formerly. 1 
will alter his dispensations ; will change his course ; d 
differently toward them from what he had done. The i( 
of disapprobation enters into repentance in man's case ; « 
so it does, though in a different relation, into the repentei 
which the Scriptures af&rm of God : disapprobation of 
thing as it is. You have the idea. Your patience will 
be further taxed, this evening. 
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loixo Gentlehes : 

outli deep and univeraal corruption as that lo which wg 
W oqr attention directed in the last exercise, the sovereign 
wd of all resolves shall not be perpetuated ; such a raging 
lomntof horrible wickedness and diabolical violence be de- 
Ictminea shall not flow down in unbroken, nninlerrupted buc- 
WmIod, (« unborn generations, one after another, for all 
"•oing lime. He prefers that the future generations of his 
TOWii creatures should not be the offsjiring of those who had 
'•comt flo contaminated by iniquity and so demonized in vio- 
'wt ; and whose reproductions would have thereby been 
Ojoriwia ro themselves and to human nature. He is excced- 
igiy unwilling that such vices and crimes as had become 
P'neral should be continued as the eetlled character and 
"•bit of the human order of being. His benevolence moved 
"Di iQ the adoption of a course which would be followed 
^ tlMj mutinment of the greatest aggregate of good. If, 
"f Mtarly destroying a generation so depraved and mis- 
•wwoua as (he one then existing, all succeeding generations 
to th« last gasp of time would receive vast hcnefil, 
•••iWthe infinitely good Ruler over all fail lo do the thing? 
f^'ticiihirly when justice, instead of remonstrating against, 
'""U urgently, eloquently, plead for it He to whom be- 
"•pth dominion wna so wise as well as benevolent as greatly 
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to. prefer a, new production of mankind from a parCiculai tal 
single stem, selecled out of the preexisting- souietj for tint 
purpose, than to contioue the corrupt and corrupting ail 
tbat was then encumbering aoci ciiraing tlte eartli. 

Besides, Jehovah has a character a^ moral goYcntoc 
sustain before all the holy of the universe ; to Tindicale &o 
all impulation, and defend from all suspicion. God Kin 
nilely holy ; hates sin with a perfect hatred ; and he is de« 
mined to throw forth sucji a manifestation of his abborreiH 
of it as would not be forgotten in all coming time. Ueii 
just God, and he will not continue to treat eo lenientlya ni 
GO Bunk in sin, so desperate aJid diabolical in habit, so poUuU 
and blood-reddened with crime, as to allow occasion foru 
of his creatures, in any age to come, to infer that juilia 
not an attribute of his nature — that righteousness be)(Higell 
not to Ilira. No, no ; He will not so lose sight of hia ( 
glory. Though beoevolence, and patience, and mercy 
not absent from his heart, hs will, he is determined to in 
rupt the flow of the dark tide. By one tremendous diipltf 
of his power lie will sweep the putrid and putrifying dm 
from the globe. He tells Noah, so peculiar a man ia he-^ 
different from the rest — one whom the historian in wordi 
emphftsia eaya had "found grace in his sight " — God Ic 
this man know what his determination is. His Spirit, throti^ 
the media and means we a while since specified, had laboi« 
to restrain, circumscribe, lessen, annihilate, the abounding 
quity : to lead men to a sense of duty, and to a regard to » 
was honest, kind, lovely, and of good report ; to recogoii 
their solemn responsibilities and their true intere^Ia; but: 
vfun. The obdurate, infatuate, and infuriate race grieT* 
and vexed that Spirit ; resisted and spurned his influenceii 
" set at naught hia counsel, and would none of his reprooC 

"And tlie Lord stud," i. c., to himself : " I will destroy mi 
whom I have created from the face of the earth ; both bui 
and beast, and creeping thing, and llic fowls of the nir^ 
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(G«i. 6:7;) and this purpose he Btatea to Noah in a succeed- 
(v. ISlh)- He then proceeds (rersea 14r-16} to 
our patriarch to hiiild an ark, particularizing the 
fan wd dimensions; and, in tlie verse foUowiug, (I7th,) lie 
the means by which his determination shall be exe- 
, tiBt by " ajlood of waters." But why, some might be 
olpMed to exclaim — why should the beast, and creeping 
Ibbj, and fowls of iho air partake in the dtstniction ? 
Whj must they be involved in the ruin, since they had no 
pwtioipatioc in llie sin ? The response which we are dis- 
powd to give to this is, that the animal tribes being made for 
and as a kind of appendage to him, they hence are 
iovolted in his calamities. Man's sin brings ruin upon hig 
fMl^Mt as well as upon himself. Besides, God is the origi- 
Ul ud prime proprietor of all things, and may do what he 
*iUnitli bis own. Situated, moreover, as the animal tribes 
^ we, and having no immortal part to fit for a felicitous 
"ilw*! a cessation of existence can be to them no great evil. 
And does the Lord hasten to the execution of his solemn 
•sd tremendous purpose ? No. The vessel itself which our 
PMritrcU was enjoined to make, could not he built in a day. 
ffoteoly was it to be a vast structure, but of so many com- 
FMnents, and contrivances, and conveniences, and so thor- 
■•^y coastraclcd for safety, and with a view to the answer- 
it of tte ends in full of its construction, as necessarily to 
'*V^ no little time to complete it. Even to provide the 
'■■(terials would consume a considerable season. But besides 
'■'■i God has an attribute of merey as well as of justice ; he 
" IwiB niSering and pitiful as well as holy and righteous. 
"Mwhhatanding the superfluity of naughtiness and the deluge 
<* ita everywhere jirevalent, and constituting a deep, dark 
"^od — Iw h<ilds hack the deluge of water; stays the over- 
■g and angry flood — and for no less a period than one 
'""Ind Mid twenty years, {Gen. 6: 3.) And here we 
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oaght not to fail to notice the incidental corroboration ai 
forded by this circumstance, to the duration, ascribed by ih& 
record, to human life before the flood. Dr. Kitto has called 
the attention of his readers to this point in his Biblical 
Illustrations, vol. 1, p. 138 : '^ A hundred and twenty yean," 
says he, ^' would have been too long, according to the present 
duration of life ; for many who were not bom when tbo 
judgment was first denounced would have died before it wa« 
accomplished ; and so long a delay of judgment would have 
weakened the force of the denunciation, and would havesl^ 
lowed most people to view it as a thing not to happen id 
their time, and which therefore they would but lightly rft* 
gard. But one hundred and twenty years was less than the 
eighth of the average duration of antediluvian life ; and, in 
respect of warning, was not more to that generation than nine 
years would be to us. It was therefore an interval just long 
enough for effective warning, without being so long as to 
allow any man that lived, to deem that he might neglect thdl 
warning without danger." 

From twenty to twenty-six or thirty years subsequently t> 
the first intimations received by our patriarch concerning tb< 
Divine intentions to destroy the population of the earth io 
their wickedness, there were born unto him the three sonf 
Shem, Ham, and Japheth. At the birth of the elder of thes 
Noah was in his 500th year, (Gen. 5 : 32 and 6 : 10.) Thoug' 
no mention is made of it in the extremely brief archaic recorc 
it would nevertheless be unreasonable to suppose that ou 
patriarch had had no children born unto him anterior to thi 
period of his life. Judging from the time that the othc 
antediluvian patriarchs, according to the specifications of th 
historian in the previous part of the fifth chapter, had becom 
parents, we might infer that Noah's children, previously bori 
had amounted to a large number, — but, under the pernicioi 
influences of their time, having gone in the way of Cain 
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IlKOTne nndistinguialiaWe from llia multitudes of the incorri- 

giblj ungodly ; the memory of tliem waa not retained — 

»M left to rot. These aliared the fate of the millions whose 

erampie they had imitated. If Noah had had them wholly 

Kilerhis own paternal and wholesome influence they doubt- 

len voold have formed a different character, and come to a 

Werent end : For he probably was pious ere he became a 

(arent; even, as has been previously intimated by us, in 

ipite early life. But he would have been obliged to withdraw 

Jj^dtfaold them from all but strictly domestic association in 

^^^^Bfrft successfal preserving of them from danger of con- 

^^^HAbd from a corrupt and ungodly world ; and our patri- 

^HW not early experience, or observation, or rigor enougli 

fclfcpl so restrictive a course with his earlier children. As 

ftt three whose names are mentioned were bom posterior to 

■be intimalions he liad received relative to God's purpose to 

^KlTny mankind for their iniquities, be would naturally be 

H to the adoption of a faithful and effective restraining 

ftpsieo in reference to them. 

Of the three eons of our patriarch whose names are given 
o (he record, though Shem is the first in order as to the 
oeatiiMi,yct Japheth was the elder, as you may perceive by 
Wang at Gen, 10: 21 ; and this seems inferable from 1 
WDn. 1 : 5, kc, his descendants being Brst given in the 
IMeilogical roll there found. Shem was next in age to 
^hetb, for we learn from Gen. 9 : 24, that Ham was the 
JwngesL Wc are aware that some have thought Ham to 
h»e been the second of the three, because he is almost 
^nriably mentioned between the other two; hut this argu- 
•wi, dnrivrd from order of mention, is of no weight against 
poiWce testimony t and if such an argument were decisive 
» ihis case, it would settle it as a fact lliat Japheth was 
JWngfr than Ham, since his name usually comes last in the 
twori. Their father being in his 600th year when the eldest 
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of the three was bora, (Gen. 5 : 32 ;) and in his 600th ye 
when he entered the ark, (Gen. 7 : 11 ;) and, two years a 
tlie flood, Shem, at the birth of Arphaxad, being 100 y< 
of oge, (Gen. 11 : 10,) and so 98 when the flood c 
on, you perceive that Japheth must have been two years 
senior of Shem. And, if there was the same diflerenc 
age between Shem and Ham the younger, then Noah w{ 
his 504th year at the birth of this last, and Ham in his * 
year at the commencement of the Deluge. 

Should it be inquired why Shem, though not the oldet 
always first named by the historian, it might be answ< 
because the genealogies and the chronology are kept i 
his line ; and the principal parts of the sacred history rela 
his descendants. And though Ham was the youngest, yet 
always named next, because the sacred history has more 1 
with his descendants than with those of Japheth — we r 
so far as circumstantial detail is concerned. 

From what has been observed respecting the age of 1 
when his three sons, Shem, Ham, and Japheth were 1 
along with the fact of there being the interval of but 
years between the birth of Japheth and Shem, and prob 
(reasoning from analogy) between the latter and Ham, 
we not derive suggestive aid in arriving at some co 
idea concerning the numbers to which the human po 
tion amounted anterior to the Deluge ? If Noah and < 
antediluvians began to sustain the parental relation, seve] 

♦Noah is indeed, in Gen. 7 : 6, said to have been 600 years old whi 
flood of waters was upon the earth ; but this expression is afterwa 
plained that it was in the 600th year of his age, (eee 11th verse). " j 
inchoatus pro perfecto habetur." A distinguished Jewish author ] 
down as a rule to be observed, that part of the month or year is 
whole. This is so in regard to day also, as is evident in the case of o' 
viour's resurrection. Dr. A. Clarke, remarking on the clause in th' 
verse, *' in the 600th year of Noah's life," says, *' This must have bi 
the beginning of the 600th year of his life, for he was a year in th 
(ch. 8: 13,) and died 950 years old, (ch. 9 : 29.) It is thus eviden 
when the flood commenced he had just entered on his 600th year. 
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^PH|si4 continued Iiaving cLildren born to them up to the 
V igt of 500 and over, as is revealed aa the case with father 
Swii ; and if the ioterval, as to births, was on an average 
Dot much if any more than that between the birth of Japlieth 
oA Shem, i. e , two years, then the population of the globe 
F>uT to the deluge, making all reasonable allowance (froni 
i*erj' cause or circumstance) for death's doings, could not 
l»veb«en small ; nmstliavebecoraeverynumerous. During 
ll» bat two hundred years of the OIJ World we may, it is 
Inc. beb'cTe that the increase would not be proportionate to 
•Ul it had been for a simitar period preceding, (though the 
fptliir increase ahould have been much greater,) because 
"•iolence was then great in the earth," hurrying thousands, 
Jtn, probably millions to an untimely end. Yet, taking even 
itb doieworlhy circumstance into the account, the inhabitants 
oflhi* planet must have become immensely numerous. Not 
Wm from the great number of children which antediluvian 
ftteotiil pairs would hare born to tbem, let it he observeil, 
*wld rhe population become great; but from the circura- 
*ui«, moreover, of many generations flourishing in a meaa- 
ve nmullaneously, occupying the earth for a greater or less 
PwW together, as a consequence of prevalent longevity. 
"itbont » resort to any e:xtravagant tabular compulations, 
■A U WLisIon's, for example, (see Rees'a Cyclopedia, Art. 
AWcdiluTians,) we might be justly charged with acting irra- 
••wally, did we set narrow limits to the number of inhabit- 
•w* of ibe Old World, for centuries before the flood came on. 
'■plieih, Shcm, and Ham were severally married previous 
tolfce Deluge, (Gen. 7 : 13 ;) yet they either had no children 
•Dttctdcnlly, or these did not live ; since they carried none 
*>>lilticD) into the ark. Eight of human kind alone found 
'«f»S» there, (I Pet. 3: 20). 

^ jou have any desire lo become wise above what is wrJt- 
■oi In regard lo (he names borne by Noah'a wile and the 
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wives of his three sons, look into Bedford's Scripture Chro 
nology, p«iges 140, 141, where you may read, " The Orient 
writers call the wife of Noah by several names, as Titsiah, 
Naamah, and Aritsiah ; this last meaning earthly^ bccaose 
like the earth she was the mother of all living. Another 
writer is so positive as to say that the name of Noah's wife 
was Haical, the daughter of Namusa, the son of Enoch; and 
that his three sons took them wives of the daughters of Me- 
thuselah, and that the name of Shem's wife was Salit; the 
name of Ilam's wife Nahlat ; and the name of Japheth's wife 
Arisisah. It is probable," continues Bedford, '* that the wives 
of Noah, Shem, and Japheth, were of the posterity of Seth, 
and that none of these married into the race of Cain, because 
they were esteemed to be men of piety and virtue, and there- 
fore most likely to observe the command, which seems to be 
handed down from their ancestors, that they should not many 
into strange families. As for Harrty his character was di&^ 
ent from the rest, and therefore a curse was entailed on his 
posterity for his inmioralities. So that since Plutarch tellfl 
us that some called the wife of Ham, Namaus, it is easy ^ 
conjecture that she was Naamdhy the daughter of Lamechj 
sister of Tubal-cain of the race of Cain, the last person 
mentioned in that line, and the only woman before the flood 
of whose birth Moses takes any notice." "We cannot omit to 
say, young gentlemen, that this last conjecture, though curi- 
ous, is certainly very incredible. Naamah, the daughter ox 
the Cainite Lamech, was probably bom too long before H^ 
to become his wife, inasmuch as her father, as was on a fono®^ 
occasion intimated, was, like the Sethite Enoch, of the seVeo^^ 
generation from Adam, and may consequently be inferred ^ 
have been contemporary with him. If Ham was rendered 
worse man than he otherwise would have been, through the i^ 
fluence of a wicked wife, he needed not to go among the Cai^ 
ites to find one of that character ; for just before the flood tb 
women of the Sethite line, even, as well as of the multitudinoU 
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if lines, hud been involved in and been carried away by 

generally caging tide of corruption. 

Scarcely has a hint yet been dropped concerning the ckar- 

lerofourpalriarcb, The period of one hundred and twenty 

ais, intervening between the first intimations received by him 

Bpecdng the divinely intended submergence of the world with 

• multiludinous and guilty population, and the actual occur- 

tWe of the threatened punitive event, afforded occasion, as 

IM ill cannot but perceive, for the exhibition of prominent 

Biding Iraits. mental, moral, and religious, in the man whose 

Mtory we are particularly considering. To continue godly, un- 

Bwervingly, unflinchingly godly, whilst in its various, almost 

ftwntlesa forms, ungodliness was every where prevalent and 

Jopularnot only, but guUeful, unscrupulous, bold, unblushing, 

lodiinant, persecuting, and untiringlyactive, required a largo 

of mental strength, and of firmness and resolution in 

ktOT of truth and righteousness. Noah was firm — immova- 

w M a rock. He fully and uninterruptedly maintained his 

iMcpity Bs a friend and sei-vant of God. Naught in the 

IB of allurement could draw, or of menace and terror 

Its him from a strict and becomingly rigid adherence to the 

friariplca wluch have the approval of Heaven. No pusil- 

■lAnoas shrinking 1 Earth and hell seemed leagued against 

lin; but their arts and power were insufficient to weaken or 

Ids fidelity to the Infinite King. Ridicule, mockery, 

[, derision, reproach, menace ; whatever malevolence 

COBning could suggest, or deep and multiform depravity 

BTtDt — these were tried upon bim, repeatedly, protractedly 

*-l»t wholly in vain. The same man of God was he still; 

tther did he become more and more the giant in vigor, 

i lira rock in firmness. Familiarity with the sight of vice 

i wickedness, which has ordinarily such a tendency to 

iu the muscles and weaken the nerves of virtue, appeared 

iaro the dtumutrically opposite effect njion him. The 

>^ be witnessed of iniquity, the greater became his detos- 

l*^ of it, and \i> it did he oppose a bolder, lirincr front. 
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He was eminently a patient man. If ever human creature 
was, this man you must acknowledge to have been deeply 
tried. With much had he to meet which is grieTOos to fleab 
and blood. From what we have just been declaring in re]ft> 
tion to what was brought to bear against him, it is manifot 
that something more than his integrity or loyalty was solh 
jected to trial. His patience also was put to the test Sb 
bore his troubles well ; we say not " like a man ; ** rato " 
might we in truth say, like something more than man. Be* 
taliation, revenge, spite, complaint — not a word do we hfitf 
of aught of this sort in his case. In Ezek. 14: 14^ Iili 
name is thrown in with that of one whom Holy Writ repre- 
sents as the patientest of men. He was exposed to much 
scoff and insult. Whilst engaged in collecting the materials 
for the construction of the vessel which was intended to flofti 
upon the waters, and whilst occupied in building it, ridicolA 
would ply its weapons diligently, no doubt; ridicule — tlna 
which human sensibilities have found scarcely anythiog 
harder to be borne. How many will shrink and wither, aoi 
abandon an enterprise, or desist from the prosecution of aa 
allotted task, or cease the pursuit of a course prescribed by 
duty, rather than continue to encounter its terrible inflictions 
or bear its thrice-dreaded stings. Yet our patriarch persisted 
in the execution of what was assigned him, in the face o^ 
notwithstanding it all, and kept his soul in patience. 

And then, again : Consider the faith of this man, as to its 
measure and its influence. The Almighty had indicated Ufl 
purpose to destroy mankind for their wickedness — and the 
means by which his purpose should be accomplished. Now, 
unbelief might have said, Surely this cannot be God's voice 
it does not sound like a Divine denunciation or direction 
Will God find it in his heart to destroy every living thing, — 
innocent children even, and cattle, and creeping things ? Am 
where will he find water enough to drown the world ? An 
how will those living things which appear to have been desig 
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sd, be collected, and after what manner preserved in the 
A thousand difSculliea might by unbelief be suggested, 
a month to month, during the progress of one hundred and 
tnty years, to Iuitj him aside from the prosecution of such a, 
A as that of building the ark, or the effecting of its comple- 
And whilst officiating as a preacher of righteousness — 
Cm occupied, in a greater or less measure, we are assured 
i was, ("2 Pet. 2:5;) while prosecuting the work of gomg 
om place to place extensively, and warning the people of 
M impending storm ; giving them notice of the threatened 
idgment; and calling them to rcpenlauce for ttmir iniqui- 
C< ) to an abandonment of their vicious and highly criminal 
letitei, that so ihcy might escape both temporal and 
lenial destruction, Satan and wicked men might very fre- 
Kntly suggest what might naturally tend to originate doubt 
I Noah's raind whether indeed there was ground on which 
I base a reasonable or certain conclusion that a Hood would 
ilhlhe earth and destroy tiiG living things, rational and 
ntiooal, upon its surface, unless mankind relented and 
hufed thdr course. Yet, in the case of our ptriarch, faith 
ti luch potency, this principle was so operative and influen- 
■lithat tie perseveres in preaching, remonstrating with and 
<miaz tlie ungodly generation, and in building the ark ; no 

K' effort was there to bring mankind to a reformation 
inners, and the restoration of the true religion and 
ODgthem — up to the very month and day in which 
l«d period of Divine patience or forbearance was 
ttnainate ; or at least until the ark was finished and ready 
IvlweWe the allotted inmates. What faith, what faith was 
1* which reigned in the heart of our patriarch, — enough 
bodte the admiration of human kind in every age down- 
rdl Can we fail to be Btrui!k with amazement at its 
[6 di^ree and its effective energy ? " By /aiVA Noah, being 
Bed of God of things not seen as yet, prepared i 
MHTiogof his house; bythe which he condemned the world. 
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and became heir of the righteougness which is bj faitb," 
(Ileb. 11: 7.) 

Noali's courcige is by no means miworthy of note. If then 
ever was a truly and eminently courageous man; where eii ) 
yon succeed better in finding him than in the person of oar 
patriarch ? We have said he was '^ a preacher of righteooi- 
ness." It is comparatively easy to prosecute such a caUiog 
whei*e public sentiment is on the side of order imd viitWi 
but a hard and even perilous business amidst aboondiBg 
corruption, and when every thing evil and iniquitous receiTOi 
the public sanction and is popular. Yet this man went forthi 
undaunted, undismayed, instructing, counselling, repronsg 
the people ; and telling them that within such a space d 
time the Almighty Sovereign would by a flood sweep then 
from life, unless they should seasonably repent and turn aat» 
Him, the only true Grod and their legitimate Ruler. Hot 
many even of the Lord's professing people are ashamed or 
afraid to avow their abhorrence of the evils which they MA 
commonly practised. What numbers, through a btf0 
timidity of spirit, will wink at if not actually peld compliaoM 
with what their hearts condemn, through fear of reproach or 
of becoming unpopular — losing caste. Instead of exerting 
themselves the more in opposition to sin because it is ' 
countenanced by the multitude, they cease altogether to 
oppose the torrent; the voice of remonstrance is hushed; 
they become mute in regard to prevailing abominations — i* 
they do not even become apologists. 

Noah lent no countenance to sin ; he boldly reproved it ift 
whatsoever form and by whomsoever committed ; and against 
its perpetrators denounced the overwhelming judgment of the 
Omnipotent and Infinitely Just One. We need more men of 
courage, of iron nerve and dauntless heart, and on the altaf 
of whose souls flames the love of God, in our day; men who 
are not afraid to be singular when the cause of godliness 
requires it ; and who, where fidelity and duty demand, are 
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1 unwilling to expose their popularity, and temporal 
I, and if need be, wliat is so much dearer even as 
I, 80 that the Ruler Supreme may be pleased 
M. Our second father could not Lave proceeded in 
ing 1)/ tfie ark even, aii\es3 he had been remarkably 
He would have shrunk away from the work in 
M^fiir his life, long ere its completion, Lad he had but a 
BttBOm of the spirit of a coward within him. Perseverance, 
bin ibe circumstances, exhibited a moral heroism such as 
RM superabundant in our or any ago. 

1 omit we will another important feature, doubtless, of 
r pftlrinrcli's moral constitution or character, if we fail to 
Id him forth as a man of benevolence and compassion. It 
II not in wrath that Noah went to and fro, teacliing and 
nonishing, rebuking and warning the corrupt inhabitants 
' lie Old Woi-ld i but, on the contrary, in love and pity. 
Bdid not pant for their overthrow. He ardently desired 
it escape fronl the menaced judgment, lie longed for 
ir reformation, so iniquily sliould not be iheir ruin. Their 
Mpeclive destruction must have wrung many tears from 
I tjn ; caused his heart to bleed not a little ; and he no 
t offered much prayer to God, as woli as much exhor- 
s to men, Not that be would have them saved in 
i fiwn their sins. He could not hitvc conceived it best, 
ibt face of God's decision, lo have their evil customs 
inliiuitftua practices perpetuated — handed down from 
IT to son in endless snccession. If there could bo no 
bniation he would give his vote for no preservation. He 
■aid take sides with God, ay, and witli man too, as to 
ving generations. Benevolence, broad, expansive, would 
■Bad iKdl no such dark moral flood should forever roll 
Br tiia world. He no doubt preferred, in coincidence with 
I Lord'a preference, a flood of waters to a flood of sin. 
, it may be believed, so executed tiis office as u 
r, M lo show to the guilty inhabitants of the w^ld 
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before the flood, that he really desired their welfare 
their salvation, not their destrnotion, Wliilst their 
aa well as love of gin, led them to reject his counsel u 
called for, they could not really harbor a suspicion 
to his honesty or good will. They thought him noti' 
inan, but a weak, credulous, visionary, deluded, ii 
one. Hence hfs teachings and remoustrances, his- 
tions, exhortations, and warnings, vrere in vain, 
diluviana were incorrigible. 

And hei-e let me remark that the words in I Fet> 
19, 20, which speak of Christ, by hia Spirit, as having "p 
and preached unto the spirits in prison, which someiinw 
were disobedient when once the long suffering of God 
in the days of Noah, while the ark was preparing," lu 
appeared to some very mysterious in their import, whilst 
some others they have been so interpreted as to favor I 
doctrine of a purgatory. The meaning appears lo be, tl 
the Mediator, God the second person, hod, by his Spirit, 
spired his servant Noah to announce to the wicked 
vians the approaching deluge, and preach repentance to 
incorrigible generation, who pertiisled in their sins, and ' 
in the prison of hell, (that is, the adults among them,) at tte< 
time the apostle wrote ; being confined there till the judgaunV 
of the great day. For they had " some time been 
obedient" and unbelieving, even during the one hundred 
twenty years of God's long suffering, after the deluge was | 
dieted, but before it was sent At that time Noah was occupied 
in preparing the ark, showing his faith by his works, and calling 
them lo repent and seek mercy from God. But tliey 
mously and ob^^linately rejected his message ; and thus Uiqi 
were destroyed by the flood ; whilst only eight persons ht 
their lives preserved in the ark, being delivered from iJ 
waters and carried above them : so that the floods wbw 
drowned all others without csception, concurred in tht 
deliverance. 




Tocso Gentle3[kn: 



lliia Liftli commendation of oitr patriarch, a li'uly nu tabic 
neanium, wliich was given by the sacred writer, in the 
dftii^ wrsc of the 6ih chapter of Genesis. " Thus did 
Ki«h ; according to all that God commanded him, so did he," 
S»id of liim more parlieularly may iVe understand this to be, 
ill reference to his compliance with the divine directions 
iMpectingthe building and replenishing of the ark. (Genesis 
Si lt-21.) Viewed in all its circumstances, Noah's was 
vvof (be fluhlimest instances of obedience ever rendered by 
WIen man lo his Creator. That which he was commanded 
to band was a vast siructure — a work of years. The labor 
••J expenso necessary to be incurred in the procuring and 
ptpumg of the materials, and in its erection, must have 
immense. It was a strange vessel, as well as large — 
•• the like of which exactly, whatever other water-craft 
■igfct have before fallen under his observation, lie had never 
pmioody witnessed; — to be constructed moreover for an 
WWBled emergency ; — and the derisive assaults and re- 
FHcUU merriment, if naught more serious, which, in ob- 
lee of the directions he had received in regard lo il, he 
from the unbelieving, profane and impious crowd, be 
_ d to encounter, would be almost beyond endurance. 
r««T after year floated by : — no discemihle symptoms 
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the menaced judicial or punitive visilaLion made thar l^ 
pearance, apart from ihose barely which the pmclamalioxF 
the patriarch, and the gradual, protracted preparing of iheiA, 
indicated. Yet under the impelling inHuence of a fvA 
which staggered not, and of regard to the comrauad or irillaf 
Heaven, he entered upon and continued a course of labnr 
action, steadily, for a not inconsiderable series of yean. 
Boldly faced he reproach ; meekly encountered he mot 
Instead of swerving or shrinking at all from the execation 
the bidden task, under the apprehension or unavoidable p( 
ception of the unpopularity of such a procedure, he perusud 
in it to the consummation. Keceived a commlsaion be loAi 
from the Lord pertaining to the instruction and warning c( 
the people. That commission he concealed not through feV 
he perverted not out of regard to personal conTeniei 
advanlage. He proclaimed the predicted judgment of Go^ 
and protested with holy earnesfnesa and eloquence againM 
the sins of his contemporaries — their debauchery and 
juHtice, their idolatry and violence. May ive imitate tkii 
noble model, young gentlemen. It may indeed throw ni 
into the category of singularity ; but whose fault will that be? 
Was it Noah's fault that he was a singular character m Aa 
Old "World ? a man of peculiar habits or conduct ? Wai il 
not the fiiult of those whose character and conduct w« 
of 80 discrepant a type from his ? — of those who refused 
listen to the voice of Heavenly love, and to observe the ma 
dates proceeding from InJinite authority? And woald not' 
Noah have pmd a very unbecoming deference to the worldlj 
and degenerate multitude, bad he, yielding to their inflacoMS 
or will, consented to disregard the expressed will of lleavei^ 
and to perish with them, rather than secure the divine ap> 
proval and his own salvation ? Let us not, then, earrj 
complaisance to so culpable and fearful an extent, when 
we have such a Grod as ours to serve, and such a soul as 
at stake. We may feel and express our regret at t 
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to be singular; m&y assure those from whom ve 
we are not so for singularity's salce ; but that, like 
,»e feel disposed to obey God rather ihua man, wliere 
lot at the snnie time be obeyed ; and that we deem 
Lparahly butter to be saved with Noah and his little 
than to perish with the multitude. 
ressel wbieb our patriarch was coramandcd to build 
preservation of " the eight souls," was, as has been 
of no iHconsiderable size. Its dimensions are 
in Grenesis 6: IS. From that aeeount it will sp- 
you to have been an immense structure — by fai- the 
ing edifice ever borne upon the waters. This 
trae, witiiout, as some have done, taUing the cubit 
iferred to, to indicate the ggomelrical cabh, which 
of tlte ordinary. The word cubit is derived from 
imbiiui, the lower arm. It is used to denoie 
!, the number of inches, between the elbow and 
LKtiwnity of the middle iinger. The length of the cubit 
'kuia different nations varied according to the diversity in 
■IB «r stature of the people TespcclJvely, or the length of the 
))*trMTa — the diijtance from the elboir to the end of the 
■Mdla finger of their men of average size. The lesser or 
(Million cubit is reckoned at eighteen inches. The Egyptian, 
*■ wLicli is probably the same, the Hebrew cubit, was ttventy- 
(M inclieA and SS8 thousandths — nearly twenty-two inches. 
imudiDg tu this measure, the ark was in lengtli about 547 feet ; 
■ Ridll) ninety-one feet, two inches, and in height forty-a even 
■M^ tiro inches. -But taking even the shortest cubit, that of 
(■lldMa inches, il was still a structure of immense capacity. 
hfi Bflsb, in bis note on Genesis C : 15, " Taking the cubit 
ffhut length, it is capable of demonstration that the Teasel 
■W have been of the burden of 43,413 ions." " Now," con- 
tiitw* be, " ft first rate man-of-war is between 2,200 and 2,300 
I*"! i the ark consequently possessed a capacity of storage 
*qiislto thkt of eighteen ships of the line of the largest class 
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wbieh tipOLi a moderate computation are cabbie of canTing 
20,00(1 men, ivilli stores and provisions for eix months' «*■ 
sumption, besides 1800 pieces of cannon." 

The chief material ivhich the Lord directed to be emplojci 
in the construction of the ark was gopher-wood, "isa isXAt 
gopher, ntentioued nowhere else in the Scriptures. What 
particular kind of wood this was, we can be aided in bm^ 
taining, only from the name ; the country where the woodil 
supposed to have been procured ; or from the troditianil 
opinions respecting it. The Septuagint have rendered U 
"square timbers ;" and Jerome, in the Vulgate, renden.^ 
"pitched wood." Some have adopted the opinion lliU 4 
kind of pirte tree is intended, and tlie Persian translatoc luu 
the pine ; but, Celsius objects that this kind of tree was neCK 
common in Babylonia and Assyria, The Chaldoe veTUW 
and some others give the cedar, because it was always pleoii' 
ful in Asia, and was distinguished by the incDrmpdbb 
nature of its wood. But cedar is a very general term, uJ 
correctly applied only to different kinds of jimiper, whick, 
though yielding escellent wood, never grow to a large sue 
in any warm country. It may he considered doubtful whetbB 
gopher is the name of any particular species of tree. Atfgt- 
pher, (Hebrew,) perhaps indicate trees or woods of pUck, Lfc, 
such as fir, pine, cypress, turpentine, cedar and other trees of* 
pitchy kind, adapted to the pu rpose of ship-huilding. If iDJ 
particular sort of tree of this description be intended more ihin 
than another, it is probably the cypress, (mjirfmnror), as tbt 
radical consonants in the Greek and Hebrew words arelfae 
Game, and as the cypress is eminently distinguished for iU 
durability, and the power of resisting injuries incidentid to 
other kinds of wood ; while its resinous properties WQald 
tend to render it impervious to water. The greater nuinbw 
of writers, for such reasons as those just stated, have undei^ 
stood the ct/press to be meant ; and this opinion is supported 



As (o the tradition mentioned by Bedford and oLhera, that 
Soali, failing of succesa in reclaiming liis auperlatively impi- 
ous and obdurate contemporaries, and finding himself and 
family in manifest danger of some mortal violence for his 
good will, departed from the land where he had formerly 
resided, and settled in a desert region called Oypariseon, (so 
nsmed from the abundance of cypress trees growing there ;) 
ini becanse of the facilities thus afforded, there built the 
vk, — suffice it to say, that no sufficient evidence can be 
tddoMd in its supporL Probability seems to us to favor tlio 
idn that to impress them more fully with the certainty of the 
tlireateDed judgment, our patriarch began and continued to 
pnsecuic his task openly, and in the sight, so to speak, of all 
Wo. It appears probable, moreover, that he assured tho 
nnJUtude of that region from day to day, and endeavored to 
Mve the intelligence borne abroad, that what he engaged in 
Wngwfts by divine command, and that the object of his la- 
fcw w»a to preserve himself and household fi'om the ruin 
•bieh was impending over the world. And thus every plank 
Wmldeil, and every spike he drove, would be an additional 
*»fn!ng of the certain and terrible doom which awaited them, 
wleig by timely repentance and reformation it should be 
»wted. Aa for hazard of knng his life, Noah knew that it 
■k not to be apprehended. He had the unwavering con- 
'vSm in his mind that if God assign a human creature a 
™y to perform, that creature, cberiBliing the spirit of obedi- 
•*», is immortal until the allotted work be done. We can 
''coant for Noah's preservation in an age when holiness was 
Mtiiud, pious admonition so repugnant, and when violence 
••reiBiied, on no other ground than that of special divine 
fWccikia. " The name of the Lord is a strong Tower ; the 
"glUtous runneth into it and is safe," 

Itiuay not be amies to glance at some other specified par- 
*»!»» relative to the ark's construction, (Gen. C: 14-10.) 
" nmnB ekalt thou make in the lU'k," Hebrew, juilt. These 
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were cells, or stalls, or small apartments, into which the 11lt^ j 
rior of the structure was laid out, for the different kinds of 
animals. ^' With lower, second, and third stories shalt tboa 
make it" This shows that there was no waste space in Hat 
Tast fabric Everjr foot of its enonnons area, from bottom 
to top, was carefully laid out in receptacles for the aeoomnMh 
dation of the living inmates intended for it. The larger 
animals probably were assigned their place in the lower 
story; smaller in the second; birds, reptiles, &C., in the 
upper. ^ A window shalt thou make to the ark." The tern 
window is probably used here coUectivelyy indicating the meam 
of admitting light ; a transparency or at least transktcency; 
if not something equivalent to glass, at least something ad- 
mitting a measure of light. ^ And in a cubit shalt thou finisli 
it above ; " or, to a cubit shalt thou reduce it at the top*-^ 
seeming to indicate that the roof in which the translncenciy 
or series of windows or skylights was set, sloped upward to ^ 
ridge at the top, of about a cubit in width. ^ The door ^ 
the ark shalt thou set in the side thereof." This aperta^ 
must have been of considerable size, intended as it was f^^ 
ingress, among others, of some large animals. Prof. Bu^ 
thinks the word translated door is to be taken in a coUecti"^ 
sense, implying a number of openings in the different stori^ 
of the ark, designed for entrances for the animals, and afte^ 
wards for the admission of air, and the discharge of ordur^ 
These apertures, he says, might ordinarily be closed by lattic ' 
work. 

Although in Hebrews 11 : 7, and 9 : 4, the same Gree^ 
word, kibotos, is used to denote the ark of Noah and the ar^ 
of the covenant, yet the Hebrew terms are different — tha^ 
denoting the former being iebat, and the one indicating th^ 
latter arun. The exact form of the ark of Noah is not stated 
by the sacred historian — the specified length and breadth, 
and height leaving certain other matters indeterminate. 
As it was constructed not so much with a view to progressive 
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BOtioD, as to float for a given time upon the water, it is not 
Moessarj to suppose it to have been modelled like the hull 
ef a modem ship ; or placed in a sort of boat, as in the com- 
iion%ire. The simple idea given in the history is that of 
SB eoormous oblong box, secured upon a strong and thick 
nfiing floor. Had it been built from a keel, with a curving 
bottom like a ship, it could not have well rested on the dry 
lud after the flood, without falling over upon one or the other 
side, to the imminent danger of all its tenants. Moreover, 
it is obvious that it was unfurnished with rudder or sails.—- 
^'Thoaahalt pitch it within and without with pitch." The 
pitch bere spoken of was some kind <^ bituminous substance, 
which flxMn its soft and pliable qualities was well adapted to 
sniearing over the ark, and closing every chink and crevice. 
A coat, spread over the inside and outside, would make it 
pei&ctly water proo^ and the more so as the substance itself 
would, it is probable, be constantly acquiring greater hardness 
sod tenacity. 

Should you, young gentlemen, be asked this question : 
'^How many of the one hundred and twenty years was Noah 
sctoally employed in providing the materials and building 
the large vessel ? " — what would be your reply ? That he was 
the whole of those years thus occupied, Bedford (see his Chro- 
Bology, p. 21, note,) by comparing Gren. 6 : 3 with 1 Pet. 
3: 20, thinks to be very evident. But although the ark was 
a vast structure, and was confessedly the work of years, yet it 
^ by more or less been imagined that a considerably shorter 
period than the forementioned was abundantly sufficient for the 
Aceomplishment of the task ; and they imagine that such a 
length of time as the whole period of forbearance to be thus 
^upied, would require a concurrence of mircLcles to prevent 
that part of the vessel which was first built from suffering 
decay ere the last part of it should be finished. As to the 
time employed in providing the materials and in building it 
^e will not be able to come to a determinate conclusion until, 
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especially, we canascertaia how many workmen, besides Hoill 
and Lis three sona, were occupied in its construction, 
have heard, ne presume, the story about iVboA'* carptnUst 
how, though employed in building the ark, they did not 
it ; helped others lo tlie means of salvation whilst Ibemseln 
through unbelief, perished. The like of which occurs 
at this day, — numbers, by their contributions, helping ( 
to the means of grace, who, through the improvement of 
enter first the gospel ark, and then heaven, whilst the ft 
through unbelief, enter neither; perish in theic sins. 

We hinted, we believe, before, that intimations were prol 
bly received by oar patri!.rch, concerning the divine ii 
to destroy mankind by a Deluge, years anterior to the 
in which he received a command from God to prepare an * 
for the saving of himself and household. Is it not 
worthy, that Noah and family were saved by the sam 
ment by which the rest of mankind perished ? — the like 
wbiciii lakes place in reference to the gospel ; whieh i 
savor of life to some, while it ia a flavor of de&th B 
others. 

Was the ark, built by Noah, the first example of ni! 
architecture ? Did the art of the shipwright originate in t 
remarkable slruclure ? We think not. It can scarcely 
believed that man had been so long on Oie earth, so tm 
multiplied as to nunihera, and of course so extended u 
settlement, without a resort to some means, and 
means too, for crossing rivers and even seas. It is incrcdi 
that the Etate of the arts should hi^'e been so low ainoii 
the antediluvians, with all the advantages which they enjoy 
as lliat they should remain, up lo the period undi 
Hon, destitute of all knowledge of an art with which j 
most savage nations on tlie globe in modem liraca 
tmacquainted. Besides, tlie very instrucliona given to i 
patriarch in regard to iho making of the ark, are of ei 
cliaracter, bo few and go general, aa to imply that thfij ni 
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iddressed to one nho would be at no loss lu to ttiQwoi'kingout 
DiGlling up of lite details. So large a vessel, and answering, as 
il woald appear, so exactly the purpose for which it was de- 
^ed,and yel with such a paucity and vagueness of dii'eotions, 
n may be assured, could not have been constructed by a 
wmee; by one who had never before seen a floating building. 
Ttie progrees of the arts among tbe antediluvians, of which 
nhiiTe on a former occasion spoken, likewise forbids the 
tij^ilion that this waa the first naval structure. But, 
*tj JQO, if nautical craft had been previously in existence, 
wd ihe mariner's vocation understood, why did not mul- 
■Sttduf of the antediluvians avail tliemaelves of these 
willilies for escaping a watery grave ? A very rational 
ipesiion, truly. The reply to it which wc would give is, that 
fl« wme cause which kept the Israelites so long out of 
wnMn, and which keeps so many sinners in ev^ry age from 
filtering the ?hip that plies between earth and heaven, ope* 
mrf to prevent the Inhabitants of the Old World from having 
'tcourae to any means of escape from the inundation caused 
% llie descending torrents, and by llie rapid rush of waters 
"Ifeady on the earth. They were overtaken unexpectedly ; 
Wwniuch from a want of antecedeut warning, but from a 
'Ml of belief in the truth of the message that God had 
"Mfwl to be borne to Ibera. They perished just as sinners 
O Chrislendom do now — through unbelief. 

Conceming what part of the world it was in which Noah 
"■iklhe ark there liai been some diversity of conjecture. 
"iuj, conjecture — for where Moses has given no direct 
'definite information respecting matters eo ancient, much 
' >lutt professes to be knowledge is belter entitled to the 
*Ue of conjecture. One supposes, strangely enough, that 
*• built it in Palestine, and that be planted the cedars of 
*^ be made it, in the plains of Sodom. Another conceives 
"!« have been built near Mount Caucasus, that outlying 
"Wnber of the Asiatic bigldanda. A third, in China, where 
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he imagines Noah dwelt before the flood. The greater num- 
ber of writers appear to favor the idea that it was built in 
Chaldea or Babylonia, where history relates that there was 
so great a quantity of cypress, in the groves, in the time rf 
Alexander the Great, that that prince built a whole fleet oot 
of it, for want of other timber. And the conjecture appeftn 
confirmed by the Chaldean tradition, which makes Xisutliras 

— thought to be another name for Noah — set sail from tbat 
country. Bedford has a chapter, entitled, "Of the place 
where Noah built the ark," (Chronology, chapter 9th), " The 
place," says he, " where Noah and his family built the ark wtf 
most probably in the land of Shinar, near the river Tigris on 
the northeast side of Babylon ; " and he refers to Bocharfs 
Fhaleg, lib. 1, ch. 4, in confirmation of his opinion. 

In Gen. 6 : 8, we have the words, " With thee will I estab- 
lish my covenant" — words addressed by the Lord to otit 
patriarch. In them there is reference to an express arrange 
ment into which the Deity entered, to save Noah and tt^ 
other seven from the general ruin. This was said to hi-^ 
immediately subsequent to his reception of the command a^ 
directions in regard to the building of the ark ; and it serv^ 
no doubt, to encourage and animate him in the commenceme:^ 
and prosecution of so arduous and expensive an undertakii^ 

— and one which, as has been formerly intimated, wou^ 
subject him to much mockery and opposition. 

We, a few evenings since, spoke of Noah's officiating as 
preacher of righteousness ; of his admonishing and warnin 
the inhabitants of the Old World, and calling them to repent 
ance. Now, if there were no others to promulgate th- 
intelligence and spread the warning, would not most of th^ 
multitudinous and extended population of the globe have re 
mained ignorant and unwarned of what awaited them ? And 
had all received the monitory notice and urgent call to refor- 
mation, of what avail would it have been if the Almighty 
Sovereign had determined to destroy all mankind, with the 
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W exception of " the eight souls ? " To sucli interrogiitories, 
lie response may be given — Tliat, Lad none beside Noah, 
cordially and with duliful assiduity, engaged in the tuilionary 
lodnionilory work alluded to; had the people of one neighbor- 
looiand tben anotber, and still another, as Ihey received the 
■nftinaittioQ and warning from the lipa of our patriarch, but 
and cliunored about, and grurablingly and noisily 
forth what had been proclaimed to them by this 
God ; or, on the oilier hand, had the multitudes who 
heard him, duly regarded bis monitory utterances, 
UJ wisely heeded and improved his warm and kindly intend- 
ed c&Ua, and made them the theme of conversation in the 
CQUpany of all with whom they, one after another, came in 
emtact, — why, then, some time ere the expiration of the one 
liuiidred and twenty years, the substanco of Koah's promul- 
SUioos, it might be rationally believed, would have reached 
tiecDtire human family then occupying a place on the earth's 
snrfjce. And as to the second question, if, upon receiving 
^ iDtelligence, call, and warning, a general repentance and 
tiTomjatioa had ensued, the opinion may be indulged, that, as 
in the case of Nineveh, (Jonah, 3d cb.,} a lespite or release 
"Wn the threatened doom would have been granted. May 
•* WH entertain the idea that, had even a few of them exer- 
*vcd contrition, and, by faith, sought admission into the ark, 
*' *(KiId have been opened to as many as it could cont^n ? 
■od, moreover, that, if still larger numbers had, in humble 
*^ penitent faith, prepared arks, they also might have been 
ptttMved? 

In Genesis 6 : 8, 9, it is remarked, that " Noah found grace 
"Stloeyes of the Lord; and that he was a just or righteous 
*«, and perfect in his generations." As this language is 
•"pliatic, and is apparently expressive of a peculiarity, you 
"*; be tempted to inquire — Was there at that time no 
''tfueous man on the globe, excepting this patriarch? — no 
■""Mil being beside, who enjoyed the divine favor? Our 
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answer is — No one, as the language seems dearly to inti 
mate, of the same generation with our patriarch, (Gren. 7: 1) 
no one bom as late as he, excepting, of course, memben ei 
his own family. We are, indeed, not informed by the record^ 
that any of '^ the eight sonls '* embraced in the covenant, b6 
called in the eighteenth verse, was pious beside Noah himtfeK 
Some infer, from the so individnal character of the language 
nsed, that no other than he was truly pious. We have beeft 
accustomed to regard some of the rest, particularly NoafaV 
wife, and Shem and his wife, as, at that time, the subjects i 
divine grace. We have also been disposed to look willt 
respect upon Japheth and his conjugal companion. Theie 
are historic intimations, certainly, quite favorable to Jaj^etli'^ 
character ; that, for instance, in Grenesis 9 : 23. 

Noah's father was, probably, a righteous man ; and he, as 
you were in a former Exercise told, Kved until ^ve jeBX^ 
before the flood. Noah's grandfather, Methuselah, may als< 
be believed to have been a renewed man, and a subject of tb 
divine favor ; and he lived, as you have heard, until the veff 
year of the deluge; yes, and to the very month — perbftj 
week. You remember, we formerly spoke of the meaning • 
the name Methuselah, and that his father Enoch gave hi- 
this name prophetically, as indicating that his death and tB 
coming of the flood should be simultaneous. Methusela.- 
(from methu and sela,) has been understood to mean abo« 
this : when he is dead, shall ensue an emission or inundatia 
of waters, to the destruction of the whole earth. This ir 
genious conjecture of Bochart, in his Phaleg, may be cot 
sidered as carrying with it more of the air of probabilit} 
than any other account of bis name. Not only did he die th 
very year of the flood, but, Jewish writers will have it, seve 
days before, referring to Genesis 7 : 10 ; and that he wa 
taken away fVom the evil to come. One Jew has chosen t 
be even more minute as to the time of his removal. Let m( 
as a morceaUf give you this Jew's story. 
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He relates that '^ when Noah had entered the ark, he stayed 
there for some time, and the flood came not ; which, when he 
l^ereeWed, he said unto God: O, thou Lord of the world, 
wher^ore hast thou brought me into the ark? either that 
iboa shouldst kill me, or that thou shouldst preserve me alive? 
And God answered him, That I might preserve thee alive. 
And Noah said again, If it is so, why do we sit here in the 
ilk, and the flood doth not come ? It had heen better for us 
to have tarried on the earth. And God answered again, and 
said onto him, There is still one old man upon the earth who 
is perfectly just, and for his sake the flood cannot come upon 
the earth, as long as he lives. And Noah said again, O, 
Ixffd of the world, who is that just man ? And God answer- 
ed him, It is Methuselah, thy elder. And Noah said. Since 
this is so, bring ^im in to us, that so the flood may come upon 
the world, as thou hast said. And God answered, He shall 
Mt live above a week, and when he is dead and buried, the 
flood shall immediately follow. Within which space of time 
, Uethoselah died, and the flood came accordingly." This 
^ is taken from Bedford's Chronology, closing part of 
duipter 10. 



EVENING SETENTH. 



YouN« Gkntlembn ! 

We now enter, more directly, upon the coneidenUion of. 
interesting and tliriUing portion of aacred history ; the n 
remarkable physical event which, since man's creftt)Oii,i| 
world has ever witneaaed ; and, contemplated i 
aspect, as an event occurring under the divine administratis 
and with which God is represented as having, so to s 
specially to do, it ought not only to e^ccite our Interest,!) 
deserves to be pondered thoroughly. The portion of bisM 
to which we allude, is commenced in the seventi 
Genesia and concluded in the eighth. You will not o 
me as asking too much, if I request you to have your BOlI 
open before you at this part, for the sake of more easjN 
ready reference. In relation to the event here bro 
prominently to view, the truth of the history that namta 
has been, especially of late, and is still, a good deal calledf 
question. 

Some pious minds, even some biblical expounders, hl^ 
bocome alarmed at the promulgated rcsulls of geolog^ 
invQstigalion, and, more especially, at the poeitiveness I 
boldness, in certain quarters, of geological hypothesia I 
inference. That a portiun of what is termed icienetyt 
"science falsely so called," it requires, indeed, i 
amount of sngitcity to discover. Tliat skepticism has, of L| 
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^ars, been greatly emboldeDed by the progress of geological 
iscovery, and has manifested a very strong anxiety to create, 
ad, in every way, magnify, at first sight apparent discrepan- 
ces between science and revelation, or the works and the 
ivortl of Gk)d, we must have been actually asleep if we have 
Hot discerned. And some pious readers and expositors of 
Scripture, having been unwilling in the least to modify their 
'iftUrpretatian of the sacred history relating to the creation 
«Bd the deluge, have so doggedly set themselves against, and 
lesolately decried, ascertained and settled geological facts — 
unhesitatingly denouncing them as fancies— -as, no doubt, to 
increase the evil which they would wish to see suppressed ; 
as to confirm the before unconfirmed skeptic, and kindle 
f&dsfisnng unbelief into something more neaiiy approximating 
aflame. 

It is our ardent wish, that the friends of the Bible should 
in^lge no fears lest the progress of science, in any of its 
clefttrtments, should tend to undermine the Christian fabric, 
or^iore the sacred Scriptures as a divine revelation. From 
^ advancement of true science, we may justly expect to 
Mre important aid in arriving at a correct understanding 
of Cerent portions of the word of Gk>d. As Christians, hail 
we, with more than stinted joy, every step taken on the 
llu^hold, and to be taken in the interior of the great temple 
^ nature. It aids us in treading, with clearer, safer, firmer 
step, and with a soul elevated and kindled into ravishmenty 
the more magnificent and beautiful temple of Grod's special 
revelation. We have no sympathies, then, with the decriers 
of geology, or of any other true science. We look for good, 
*Dd only good, finally to flow, from its every spring, to the 
canse of that precious religion which the Holy Scriptures were 
given, by the great Author bf all good, to teach. That **a 
little learning is a dangerous thing," was discovered before 
^ Qtodem discoveries were made in geology and its cognates. 
A smattering of a thing may leave the mind in a fog, encir- 
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cled in which, it may run on some dangerous Bhoal <i 
and founder or go to wreck ; but those who penetrate bejt 
without meeting with any disaster, will find a region of ri 
some atmoephuro and clear sky, where the rays of oaturej 
revelation detightfully commingle, and prove to ea^ ol 
subsidiary in constituting- a bright and glorious day. 

Within reach of iho candid inquirer, there is ample j 
pendent evidence, indeed, that the Bible is what it [ 
to be : the Word of the living God, There is evii 
external, historical, from prophecy and nuraele ; and tbo 
delightful evidence internal ; and, whilst the former is ' 
held in high and grateful appreciation, we may soy of 
latter, that the plain, unsophisticated, and sincere reader 4I 
the sacred pages cannot help but find it, ay, and fiel it too- 
Many, such is their depravity, or perverse ohj-tinacy, or 
reckless obduracy, will not read in order to find either of tin 
kinds of evidence alluded to. You, young gentlemen, do nol 
need that wo should slop in our historic course, or turn ssi^ 
to deliver a series of lectures on the evidences in. 6upp>^3 
the Scriptures as a divine revelation. You have not ^fl 
to this day, or been the sons of such sires, without liat^ 
Btudiud and become thoroughly, as well as inlelligeally, w»- 
viaced, that the Bible is neither a stupid nor a cuDniiigl| 
devised fable. As to the true Christian — and more than a 
of you, we are happy to believe, is such — he has, supera 
experimental evidence, that our sacred volume is neitlierjil 
Satan nor wicked men. 

Let what has been now dropped suffice on this head, odj^ 
adding, "LetGod be true, but every mnn a liar; " andthM 
if any dogma or tenet, professing to be the result of scientife 
investigation or discovery, contravene any plainly revealed tx 
correctly understood truth or fact taught in the Bible, tb* 
former should not be received as true — Is not entitled to 
oredcQGo. There may he a miiinterpreUng of parts of naW* 
or of parti of revelation, one or both : if of either, a. discref 
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ey of coarse will enme ; there will be a want of harmony 
the opinions entertained or embraced ; truth and error will 
nu in conflict. In order to coalescence there must be a 
correction of the miainterprctation, on which- 

'er Bide it lie. This being done, there will appear no 

lile or warring ultemnces between the two great things of 
*liidl God i^ alike the aathor; the volume of Nature, and 
IhU inestimably precious volume which we call The Bible. 
Btvlio addresses you thinks he has just as much reason to 
bllitTe the vniverge to he a lie, as he has to believe the eoit- 
Mtof the Bible to be hut " old wires' fables." It J3 hardly 
ni)Bitite to say, that be finds no reason to believe either. Let 
Mnoir proceed with the history. 

The allotted period of the divine forbearance having ex- 
ited, and ihe ark being ready, Xoah is commanded by the 
Utd to enl«r it, with his wife, his three boub, and their 
■Itm, (ch. 7 : 1.) What else he was directed to introduce, 
Difbe «een stated in the second and third verses. You dis- 
ttnr, in the second verse, a distinction indicated between 
Ktob clean and unclean, . Such distinction existed both 
irfweind after the flood ; but, it would seem, not precisely 
W the same ground. Before, the unclean were Eo 
MMidervd and called, solely because they were not to be used 
^werijice; after, because there were some which were not 
H&omade nse of cither for this purpose, or for food, (Lev. 
Hi DenL 14.) 

Wish to know you may, young gentlemen, how all tlie 
'"'DgeTcatarea which were to become inmates, together with 
'tt provisions requisite for their sustenance, could be got 
"■tdf.tod stored in the ark, so expeditiously. Uiebaclis baa 
■''•nwd IIiP opinion that our patriarch occupied much of the 
"istnodrrd and twenty years of foilicarance and warning in 
wllwing these together. But wc might then ask, how 
•UiOul a special revelation could Noah have ascertained that 
l^ Cfillcclion \\M complete? And how, without an incredible 
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knowledge of Natural History, could he have avoided otov 
charging his vessel with specimens of varieties of the Mine 
species of animal ? Is it not much more credible, as well aii 
much more in accordance with other parts of the transactioi^ 
to suppose that the various living things which were intended' ^ 
for the ark, were pretematurallj guided to this their destioed 
place of shelter ? 

At the end of seven days — the intermediate period being 
allowed for the admittance and arrangement of every thing 
in their appropriate places in the floating edifice— the 
heavens began to pour down rain, and those portions ct the 
globe where the waters were stored to pour forth their liquid 
treasures over the before dry land, (ch. 7 : 11.) The first of 
these you observe to be expressed in the highly figunUiTe 
and beautiful, but peculiar phraseology, ^ the windows of 
heaven were opened." The original term tita'iM anM { 
being applied to such windows as are made of lattice wodi, j 
Prof. Bush, from this circumstance, in connection with tb0 
declaration of their being opened^ makes the language unF^T 
that the water, instead of gently descending in drops, as if 
mad3 to percolate through a net-work medium, fell in tiff- 
rents like waterspouts, as if the windows had been opened for 
this purpose on hinges, and every obstruction were removed* 
If this be not fanciful, then the marginal rendering of '' sluices 
or flood-gates," though wholly paraphrastic, is well suited to 
the idea. This intensive interpretation of the phraseology 
just quoted, and that which is given by the same expositor t^ 
the language respecting the " breaking up of the fountains ^ 
the deep," do not, indeed, as we may have occasion her^' 
after to see, accord with the tranquil theory of some di^^ 
tinguished modem geologists. We will here merely dro^ 
the remark, that it would not greatly surprise us, if, after ^ 
pretty thorough examination of the modus of the flood'^ 
occun^ence, you should find yourselves favorably inclined tc^ 
the opinion that the truth somewhere interlies the two ex-^ 
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That strong expression, " ihe fountains of tlie great 
|» tvere broken up," indicates that all the waters of the 
*, wbercTer those vaat liquid stores lay, were lifted and 
le (o overspread the previonaly dry portions of the earth. 
r »re not necessiiated to entertain that unphilosophical no- 
i of many of the old writers, that the phrase " fountains of 
! gr«at deep " denotes a vast ocean or numerous minor but 
ly large hcdies of water situated in the interior of the 
" ih ! and the event predicated of thera to mean the helehing 
of these upon the before desiccate surface. The phraae- 
bgy ia adapted to popular impressions on the subject, and 
iportu in general that the waters issued from their oeean- 
lla, uid other terrestrial repositories, and overspread the in- 
iblled dry land. 

b Dlterly and immeasurably surpasses all possibility for 
N human mind, in its estremest stretch, to conceive of the 
hipnidousness as well aa fearfulness of the occurrence so 
■tuutrily but sublimely staled in Gen. 7: 11. We shall 
ttnmre wisely and profitably, young genliemen, in contem- 
wing it with wonder and awe, than by the la1)ored employ 
if 1 multitude of words in bootless efforts to explain il, 

There la specific mention made, by the prime historian, 

f llu prriod of the year when the Noachian Flood com- 

teaeed, (ch. 7: 11); but as the year began differently in 

Rah'a nnd tn Moses' time from what it does in ours, perhaps 

nay not all feel prepared at once to say to what part 

Mrtly of our year " the second month and seventeenth day of 

nonth " of the sacred historian, corresponds. Who among 

I win volunteer an ojunion ? If you all are too modest, 

M (peaker must offer one. The Israelites had their ecclesi' 

taered year, and their civil year. Tlio former com- 

•tncfd Willi the month Nisan, alias Abib, agreeing wiih 

■m of March and April. The latter, which alone prevailed 

"■DOg ibem prior to their departure from Egypt, began with 

IW— which, according to wliat may perhaps be accouoted 
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tlic best authorities, commenced about the time of Ik 
autumnal equinox, i. e. about the 20th of September. Tk 
'* seventeenth day of the second month " (Marchesvan) wmM 
accordingly correspond with our 6th of November. 

On that day the rain began to fall, which continued fiiUing 
for forty days and nights in succession, (12th verse,) thatii^ 
until the 16 th of December. At the same time the eartkli 
watery treasures began to move from their accustomed reptw* 
itories, in order to the accomplishment of the fearful dels'' 
mination of the Deity. 

At the end of one hundred and fifty days, (five m<mAi 
from the commencement of the Deluge,) the ark, on te 
7th month and 17th day of the month, found some evt 
of repose. On the 10th month and 1st day of the month) 
the mountain tops became visible. On the 11th month snd 
11th day of the month, the raven was sent forth. On tlN 
18th, and again on the 25th of the same month, the dove wtf 
sent out, which returned. On the 12th month, and 2d dajrf 
the month, the dove was again sent out, which returned iHi 
On the 601st year, that is, of Noah's age, the 1st month ari 
1st day of the month, the waters were dried up from off the 
surface, — the body of the earth still being saturated widi 
water. On the 2d month of the last mentioned year, tsA 
27th day of the month, the ground being fully dried, Noah 
and family made their egress from the ark. The aggregate 
period that these were in the floating vessel you thus perceive 
to have been one year and ten days. If the seven days of 
preparatory arrangement, immediately preceding the com- 
mencing rain's descent, be included, then the whole timo 
would be a year and seventeen days. 

And did not those seven days discourse so eloquently of 
the nearing judgment of God, and of the fearlul perils of the 
ungodly, as to move at least some of them to cry for mercy 
and earnestly seek protection? Whilst the solemn and 
striking spectacle of the animals in succe^ion, and then of 
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Koachic family, passing into the ark was presented to 
Jr giue, was no salutary impresaion produced on the 
rlalively witked multitude wlio witnessed it? It would 
not, — not tbe least. Or if any of the crowd began to 
uiiDe qualms of conscience, or some misgiving apprehen- 
I, these were too slight, or too Iitte, to be of any avail for 
'WCcoP. " And the Loi-d shut him in," (ch. 7 : 16). Af- 
> tbe waters had actually commenced rushing from their 
rial aad earthly ropoailories, numhera for the moment miglit 
[Te crowded toward the rising vessd, importunate for that 
toliiwoa which they had before slighted. But — too lafef 
■ iiniDOTable barricade forbade all farther iugress. And 
t lapidly rising, rushing tide would allow but an awful 
tiei, and all b over ! 

If llie advance of the commencing flood was slow enough 
'timt of it, then those deeply solemn and affecting scenes 
iHtd have been witnessed, descnplions of which have proh- 
Hf hllen under your notice — of animals and men in the 
ioas localities, the numerous and widely extended portions 
the globe where they dwelt, fleeing in awful affright 
Idlfinay to high and still higher eminences for safety or 
Ipe, aa the rising, threatening tide in altitude progressed, 
n ire a few descriptive touches of the kind alluded to : 
'Tile various tribea of creatures were driven, day by day 
■ one resource to another, until none was left. The men 
hoped that the watere would soon subside, or whose re- 
ifrom (heir towns and villages was cut oif by the sur- 
waters, may be conceived to have retreated to the 
•■era and tjie trees, wulcliing with horror the gradual rise of 
waters, and dropping off, one by one, in fatigue and want, 
■ lUe exlremest boughs into the encroaching flood, even 
m ila waters reached them. For tliose who retreated 
the high lauds, there was even a more terrible lot 
o lor tboee whom the waters soonest slew. Thousandi 
had succeeded in reaching the mountains, must have 
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perished with hunger, even before the waters swept cff ti 
miserable remnant of their numbers* With them, how am 
did the joj of escape to a station of fancied safety from tk 
waters, give place to the consciousness that they were withoi 
food or the means of obtaining any, upon the mountainsi m 
must speedilj perish there unless the waters soon subsided 
But they did not subside. They rose ; and, in their liH 
narrowed, day by day, the area of possible existence. The 
young and tender died-— the aged died — men in theii 
strength died — till at last, some sole survivor, who had setf 
all the dear companions of his prime perish before his eyai^ 
stood alone upon the mountain, and rushed to meet- the flood in 
his frenzy, or sunk into it in the listlessness of his despair." 
If the waters of the deluge did rise slowly— and Ae 
period which the history allows for them to reach their cot 
minating point affords a plausible ground for the belief that fthq 
did — then this picture is not overdrawn. Then the homii 
of the scene or scenes presented immeasurably surpass sD 
power of description. And if, indeed, on the other hand, as 
others believe, the tide rose with such rapidity or soddenneV] 
as almost instantaneously to render all flight to £euicied phcM 
of security impossible — then, too, it is not in the power oi 
words to convey an adequate description of the terrond 
the scene. Then what countless simultaneous death-strug^l 
then what an aggregated, measureless, horrific death-groan d 
an expiring world ! Had you a sufficiently broad-sweepiPS 
vision to survey at a glance the globe, we might ask yontc 
tell us, where, among the countless myriads of previood] 
living things overspreading the earth, there is to be discovered 
outside barely of the Noaehic receptacle, one, one, retainii^ 
life. Sunk beneath the mighty waters, all I From his tf 
our second father looks out upon universal desolation 1 S' 
and unbelief — what have ye done ? God is just ! Ay, al 
merciful too — merciful to them that believe! They fi: 
safety — ride securely over the billowy deep! Behold 1 
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^■Mdneas and severity of God I la sin & smftU evil? Is un- 
^^Hrf K BAfe one ? " And to whom aware he iliat they should 
^^^^■ir into bis rest but to (hem that believed not ? So we 
^^^^Bfethey could not enter in beenuse of unbelief." Let 
^^^B^ And repudiate it who would not perish. Is faith or 
Pb^H vain thing? What else put and preserved that son 
iTLaiieeh in the floating vessel? And what eUe puts anj 
knuo souls in heaven ? 

Crd we, young gentlemen, barely cast our eye over (he brief 
■ia^ilu narrative of that vast diluvial destruction of life, with a 
Inrl void of welling emotion ? And think you that our 
fUnarch could have been an eyewitness, as it were, of the 
k death-struggle, and heard the groans and shrieks of a 
^ing world — a simultaneous sighing out of universal life — 
It t» stirring impulses ? — especially, when, among that 
e throng crowding the gates of death, wei'C not a 
car relatives of his own; probably, as we have formerly 
1, even a eonsiderable number of his own earlier bom 
MU iiod daughters 1 At the same time we eaanot say that 
re was in his soul any warring against the administration 
tf liie Universal Sovereign. His language, doubtless, over 
tin boondless desolation was, " Itighteous art thou, Lord, 
ud upright are thy judgments." 

Ton, no doubt, as well as myself, have witnessed in certain 
ftmen. wondrous ebullitions of sympathy and commiseration 
fc Ibe destroyed ; and heard from their lips exclamations of 
uement at the reported conduct of the Destroyer. They 
UU reconcile such a procedure with the ideas they have 
■ ftecustomed to entertain of the Supreme Being. What 
*«iderful concern for his honor 1 And several of these 
'■fSpuhetic and compassionate souls are so staggered at, 
■U litey alMolul^ly cannot be so weak or credulous as lo bc- 
HTe the alleged history, in which this so-called narrative is 
■■ntaiaod, to be true. Tbeir reason and all their better im- 
Pdtci compel them to think either that Moses did not write 
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this stor}% or else that he was somehow deceived, and midflr 
thib deception was led to ascribe to the AlniightT's agenef 
what he had naught to do with ; or, that the writer had bees 
misinformed in regard to an event, which, though related If , 
him as having occurred in the time of his predecessors, j«l ' 
never happened, at least except in a verj circumscribed ds< 
gree ; — a very limited inundation, such as has often oocaml 
since those early times ! 

Now we sliall not turn apologists for God ; — he needs bo 
apology for his conduct from us ; is fully able to sostain Ui 
own honor, vindicate his own character. Nor are our kini 
offices vastly needed to maintain the correctness of Mffxi 
knowledge or statements. We would prefer commeodiDg ta 
scoffers and skeptics to read the Bible a good deal more tbui 
they have ever yet done ; and with more of a modicum of thflt 
candor that they have ever yet brought to the perusal of oOf 
Sacred Book. And if any superaddition, in the way tf 
counsel, be requisite, we would recommend to them the tc- 
amination of some of the more able of the many treatises oi 
the Evidences of the Authenticity and Inspiration of thi 
Holy Scriptures ; of both which — we mean the Scriptowi 
and the Treatises — they may safely be affirmed to be dift- 
creditably ignorant. 

Cavillers have appeared to be particularly distressed, a^ 
the thought, that young children, who confessedly had doi|6 
no evil, should, and in such vast numbers too, be cut off 
along with the adult population. Now to this, a word it 
response. " All souls are mine," says God ; and if he choose 
to take any to himself ere they have made a long tarry in tto 
body, no one has any right to find fault. The childnA 
alluded to were very kindly dealt with in being exalted to 
the divine abode, in lieu of being left to grow up undef 
deleterious and ruinous parental and social influences, sucb 
as they would have risen up from childhood to maturity 
under, had no deluge occurred. Besides : More than a sin^ 
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miracle would have been requisite to preserve the infantile 
1st the adult population were destroyed ; and to sustain 
1 through childhood and adolescence, without human 
t instrumentalities employed in their sustentation. The 
»Tal of such a number in the dawn of being, though from 
irison to the palace, was indeed aa administrative act 
m in its character. But let not God be charged fool- 
To us or others no great share of mental discernment 
e justly attributed, if we or they eannot discover wisdom 
benevolence to have been prominent qualities of the dis- 
tion. No, no. The broad besom of Omnipotence did 
7eep the world of its entire living tenantry, causelessly, 
nly. ^ Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ? *' 
as we may well believe, was this thing done without a 
struggle first, in the heart of Grod, between Justice and 
r. The occurrence, viewed as an act of divine admin- 
on, would have worn a very different aspect, had no in- 
on or warning been beforehand given to the guilty 
ation of the globe, of Jeho^tth's displeasure with their 
dness, together with his intention to destroy them, and 
ih a specific period, unless by repentance and reforma- 
hej should avert the doom. We have heard how 
lous and faithful was God's servant Noah, in instructing, 
istirating with, and warning the people. And whose 
was it but their own, if they did not profit by the min- 
ions ? Nor do we feel disposed peremptorily to declare 
^olutely aU did fail in this particular. In the interval 
e hundred and twenty years, whilst many must have 
may not some of that number have been deeply, and to 
(elves advantageously, impressed by what of truth and 
el fell from the lips c^ the '^ preacher of righteousness," 

y the threatened judgments of an offended God ? 
6 
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Young Gentlemen: 

You will have no objection, we suppose, to hear ihefoit»4 
prayer which Noah is said to have used whilst he and liisfiuB^ 
ilj were tenanting the ark. It is not necessarj to say, that it 
was not sent down to us by iNoah ; and that Moses has kft 
no statement about it ; but — ^ some Oriental writers.'' ; Hflff 
they knew just after what manner he prayed, or exactly iM 
words he employed, you will excuse us Irom telling you^ ibr:* 
reason which you will deem satisfactory : because we do lift 
know, and have no means of knowing. The form runs tlMfi 
" O Lord, thou art truly great, and there is nothing so great 
as that it can be compared to thee. Look upon us with aft 
eye of mercy, and deliver us from the deluge of waters. I 
entreat this of thee for the love of Adam, the first man ; br 
the love of Abel, thy saint ; for the righteousness of S^ 
whom thou bast loved. Let us not be reckoned in the na0^ 
her of those who have disobeyed thy commandments ; but stfll 
extend thy merciful care to us, because thou hast hitherto beei 
our deliverer, and all thy creatures shall declare thy prais* 
Amen." It is brief, you see, and has in it a measure < 
appropriateness. Many have not been so felicitous in tb 
choice of words. Noah, who had " walked with God" befoi 
the deluge, no doubt was engaged much in directly devoticw 
exercise during its prevalence, and whilst in his floatio 
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fcotue; but as, under the circumstances, his heart must have 
Eo full of emotion, as well as hia intellect of thought, and 
II of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh, it 
a very improbable that he confined himself to any such sum- 
IU17 form of prayer ; and, not less bo, that he oficred suppli- 
■ unlo God, and asked for mercy and safu deli<?erance, 
T the love of Adam and Abel, and for the righteousness 

^lUnk, young gentlemen, of llie strange situation, for a 
Wand more, in which tliis man of God was placed. How 
Mrito arouse his mind and move his heart! If he had not 
tnii of great and solemn tlioughfs, and warm and big 
Mticing, he then was not the man we take him to have 
Mn. If our patriarch had been a very good, but a weak 
W— one of unall mental calibre, or destitute of llie quali- 
B In general which constitute what may be called a great 
udetGeient man — it is reasonable to think, that God would 
W[ never committed or entrusted so ranch, and matlers of 
Wfikkable moment pertaining both to tl>e Old and New 

Rl, to his execution, care, or management. Among the 
RMB themes which would naturally occupy the great 
dC asch a man, whilst in his big vessel, upon the wide, 
■•tory wraste. would be the amazing greatness, power, wis- 
Iwn, holiness, justice of God ; the character and practices of 
*« piqiulatioD of the Old World ; the evil and demerit of 
i; the state of the recently living millions of the globe, 
Mwhat must ensne to (hem whilst traversing the long line 
if thlure interminable being; together with the amazingly, 
iWraMiTitably distinguishing providential and gracious conduct 
'ibe Lard Almighty toward himself and the seven others 
"■-ihe «ale survivors of the myriads of Adam's progeny — 
•wIlBred from even the fear of evil. And in conjunction 
*itb orn immediate sequences of such thoughts, whatfervid 
l4tspanded feelings must have come thickly looming up 
^ Ui inmost soul. 
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Wide of the truth in our conceptions wmild we gel, "I 
we to conceive ttiat the second father of our race fcrand 
life,whibt in tliefloalinghouse,a dull, stagnant one. Bol 
the interesting und busy occupation which his wui in lUI 
faculties found whilst a moving dweller on the mighty in 

— besides the abundant intellectual and emotional prodg 
to which it gave birth — tlie physical man was not eiM 
from all occasion for the taxing of its energies, or the putt 
forth of its activities ; and this not in the case of Noah 
clusively, but of the whole family. The appetites and * 
pertained to the health and comfort of subhuman 

— bird, beast, reptile — would make such demands, net 
sarilj, on other than the mental ijowei-s, that there ww 
danger of time hanging heavy on their hands, or appeaiil 
to move sluggishly. Busy hands moke busy wings. 

Rather a mysterious or strange proceeding it may 10 
appear, that the InimJ'.e King should have chosen to re 
allof mankind, except eight persona, from the earth, » 
not the whole. As the Omnipotent could so easily 
created an entirely new and holy race of intelligent bi 
why did he not choose to remove all of the apostate familj 
man, in preference to what he did ? It would, as one of 
appai*ntly least benefits resulting from it, have saved 
vast expenditure of time, properly, and labor incurred in 
construction of the nrk, and the replenishing of it with, 
the support for so considerable a period of its nntse 
animal tenantry. As for Noah and any members of 
household that were pious, these, it might be said, could, 
the Sovereign Disposer, have been transferred from this 
dark vale, to glory's lustrous Bummils, immediately before 
submerging judgment was caused to visit the globe. 

Jehovah could indeed, without any great draught on 
almightinese, have brought into existence a new and 

1 the room of the apostate and corrupt species 
which had so failed to answer the great end 
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^^^H0k>^s fingers formed them ; bat there was no greater 
BMM' why he should have taken thia course now, than 
W homrfiatelj subsequent to our first parents' fall. Besides, 
heW early committed himself against this course. The 
ftBlment of the First Promise would forbid the destruc- 
tion of the entire human race. The purposed manifestation 
of Mrlain features of bis own inflnilely glorious character, 
noworer, would preclude it. Neither in our first nor second 
fiillLer'a lime would God suffer Satan utterly to defeat his 
great end in bringing into existence mankind. It may also 
be idiied that Infinite Wisdom preferred taking advantage of 
Uk slock of knowledge and experience of our patriarch in 
llw founding of a new world. 

As the Biblical account of the Noachic cataclysm is be- 
fcre you, there is no call for a rehearsal of all the particulars, 
tUlire to this memorable occurrence, which are there given. 
But, lays growing and emboldened incredulity, Did an event, 
Mrngponding in all its features with this account, ever occur? 
'Hiere arc, perhaps, greater numbers !a our day than there 
l»i^ been in any preceding age, who seem not backward 
*l"Wt Mying, in reply to such a question, No. This is ja 
iibjtanoc a denial, either that Moses wrote this account ; that 
b wu a credible and inspired writer ; or, that he meant the 
fat Bight or ten chapters of Genesis to be taken in the light 
rf literal history. This leads us to remark, in reference to 
*• pari of the Bible now before us, what we have previously 
hM in relation to the entire Book, — that, as you did not, at 
w outset, prefer such a request, so we cannot consent to 
pnu in our prescribed course, to deliver a aeries of lectures 
01 proof of these several points. Nor, as the evidences in rc- 
pnl to these are so ably and amply presented in numerous 
Mceaible works, is such a thing at uU requisite. That the 
■tiilOT of the earlier chapters of Genesis intended what he 
mote to be understood in the light of mt/l/i, aUtyory, or poetry, 
teuae, to aay nothing more, rejects the idea. Dog- 
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matic OS to some, — not to you, — it xnaj appear, we are williBg 
with confidence to aver, that the scribe who drafted that <kM>* 
ument designed to throw from his pen naught other than plaiu^ 
unsophisticated, sober history. Figurative phraseologj ii 
indeed not wholly abstained from ; and a speaking according 
to appearances, instead of philosophically or scientifically, vs 
find. It should not, we think, be regarded as inconsonant 
with the honor of God's word, that its references to natwrd 
objects should be, in the character of thought and expressioOt 
such as comported with the conceptions, impressions, grade 
of knowledge, of the age in which they are delivered. The 
Sacred Scriptures deal not in scientific or logical distinctiOBfl 
or rigid definitions. They were addressed to the heart and 
understanding in popular forms of speech, such as the maai 
of men could readily comprehend. Thus the sun is spokea 
of as rising and setting ; and when language of this sort n 
met with, we, of this age, do not suppose it to be used with 
astronomical correctness, but only according to appearancea* 
The great object of Scripture being to teach the world inK- 
ffious truth, not to serve as a text-book of science, the laa- 
guage employed to describe natural phenomena must havs 
been adapted to the state of knowledge among the people to 
whom the Scripture was addressed. You perceive then ho^ 
there may occur instances of apparent contradiction between 
the statements of Science and Revelation. The latter may 
describe phenomena according to apparent truth ; whilst the 
former describes the same according to the actual truth. Had 
the language of Revelation been scientifically accurate, i* 
would have defeated the object for which the Scriptures were 
given ; for it must have anticipated scientific discovery, and 
therefore have been unintelligible to those ignorant of such 
discoveries. Or, if these had been explained by Inspiration, 
the Bible would have become a text-book in physical science, 
rather than a guide to duty and eternal life. Since, then, 
Science and Revelation treat of the same subjects but inci- 
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Mtally, "we ought," sji the respeofed author of the "Seli- 
« 0/ Gaology " obaervep, " only to espect that the facta 
icience, riijhtly understood, should not contradict, ihe 
Wcments of revelalioo, correctly interpreled." It is, young 
uch to expect of £uile, fallible humanity, 
■11 miscoaueption or mi^inlcrprtilatioa of every thing, 
i-in the department of nature or of Scripture, should liave 
I irfaolly avoided ; and equally too much to expect that it 
all speedily end. There are men — ive would say it 
Undly — who are exceedingly tenacioas of the opinions they 
I embraced, howerer hastily, fmm how insufficient exam- 
<m or data soever these opinions have been formed. The 
dluded to, act or feel, id reference to said opinions, as if 
"wen infallible, — could not possibly have failea into a 
There will be, especially with some of these men, a 
wy tardy abandonmeat of confidence in their infallibility. 
Boce wc look for the ckshing of arms, the maintenance of 
olin belneon portions of the interjireterd oi' ratlier misin- 
iHpretcrj referred to, not wholly to subside for some time to 
MBc Bat this digression has been extended beyond what 
nt designed. 

IT the Bible contaia a divine revelation, — a thing which 
W ftlly, firnily, and, as we think, on thoroughly examined 
"Weoee, believe, — then its statements — its correctly un- 
WMood, lightly interpreted statements — need no con^rmn- 
''m frm extraneous or foreign sources ; from natural or from 
••itekiixal utiemnces. Yet it is possible for our confiderict in 
M anrectoe^ of our iaterpretatian of a scriptural document 
UUei&ent, to receive confirmation or strength, when na- 
lUa*! or tradition's testimony is of like import with it. 

If toeh a remarkable event did transpire as that of the 
MripUtaUy reported Noachian Deluge, ahliough the number 
•"living the catastrophe, to transmit it, was small, yet we 
•wild naturally expect tiiat some notices of it would, by 
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tradition or orally, be handed down from one genendi^ 
another, and more or leaa extend lo different portiora of 
descendants of the Noachic famity. And so we bA 
Traditions there are existing, in various, not only cont 
but widely distant, nations of the globe, more or less ^sAl 
relating to this stdpendous physical occurrence — this nnp& 
alleled and marvellous inundation. "Wo say, relating to tWi 
for, upon their preaenlation, jou will be able to trace snA 
features as will leave your mind in no dubiety as to 
primary derivation, or appropriate reference. Ton will 
observe, — a thing which we would naturally expect, — thil 
these traditions mostly partake less and less of distinctnas, 
in proportion as we recede from the quarter of the 
where the ark rested. But, in giving an abstract of th« 
traditions, it is difHcult to decide where it is best to b^iiL 
This, however, is, perhaps, a matter of no great moment. 

Our mind runs, naturally, first to the Orient, there 
lie theatre of those particular occurrences specified by flu 
Inspired narrator, respecting the deluge. Suppose we 
mence with Chaldea. The tradition of that country nM* 
thus: — "The god Chronus appeared to Xisuthnia in 
vision, and warned him, that, on the fifteenth day of llw 
month Diesius, there would occur an inundation, by wlick 
the race of man would bo destroyed. He therefore ordend 
him to build a vessel, and into it to take with him his friendt 
and connections ; and to convey every thing es.'tential to tbe 
sustaining of lifo on board ; together with specimens of lH 
the different living creatures, birds and quadrupeds ; ai 
trust himself fearlessly to iLe deep. In compliance 
these directions, Xisuthrus constructed a vessel, in leii(4 
five stadia, (i. e., about three-fourths of a mile,) 
stadia in breadth. loto this he collected every thing he hal 
prepared, and last of all entered it himself, with his wflfei 
children, and friends. After llie flood had been upon ih* 
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tsnh, and was in time abated, Xtsulhrus sent out birds from 
At Teaeel, which, finding no food or place for rest, returned 
to him. AOer ibe lapae of some dajs, he sent them forth 
l|^, and ihey returned with their feet tinged nilh mud. 
Ht, lubsitquently, made with them a third trial, and they 
nturneJ no more : from which he inferred that the surface 
tl the earth had appeared above the waters. lie according- 
1j nude an opening in the Tessel, and, on looking out, found 
ikt it waa stranded upon a mountain, which he afterwards 
imrtained to be in the land of Armenia." (See Corj'i 
Ancient Frag^nents for it in full.) 

Derosas, a Chaldean priest, who lived two hundred and 
twenty years before Christ, gatliered from traditions exist- 
ing in his region the following. After slating that before the 
load there was a great city of giants, called Aeno, situated 
BHT Libanus, who governed the whole world, his account pro- 
OMdj! thus : '■ There was one among the giants who reverenced 
Ihegods, and was more wise and prudent than all the rest; 
liB iwme was Noa ; he dwelt in Syria, with his three eons, 
o«in,Ja[>el, Cham, and their wives, the great Tidea, Pandora, 
^<m and Noegla. This man, fearing the destruction which 
he foresaw from the stars would come to pass, began in the 
•Wto^-eighth year before the inundation, to huiid a ship 
toTtreil like an ark. Seventy-eight years from the time he 
Mgio to build this ship, the ocean of a surlden broke out, 
■ni lit [he inland seas and the rivers and fountains bursting 
ftwa hi'Qeath, (attended with the most violent rains from 
•tt^Kii for many days.) overflowed all the mountains j so 
*UlhB whole human race was buried in the waters, except 
Sea rod his family, who were saved by means of the ship ; 
*Weh being lifted up by the waters, rested at last upon the 
'•prflbe Oordyojon mountain, of which il is reported, there 
*» mnatnetli some part, and rhat men lake away the bitn- 
■wti from il, and make uae of it by way of a charm, or expia- 
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tion lo avert evil. We mtiet tLerefore allow from tbci 
preraiaeB, that which both the Chaldeans and ScytliiansvHI 
of, (hftt after the earth was dried from the waters, there ws 
DO more thBn the above mentioned eight persona in Armani 
and that from these all men upon earth sprung; and forth 
reason it is, that the Scythians justly call Noa the father i 
all tlie greater and lesser gods, the author of the bumas IW 
the chaos, and seed of the world." 

Among the ancient Persians was likewise fonnd the ln£ 
tion of a general deluge. Alluded to only wildly is tb 
subject in the Zendavesta ; tut among the ancient bookl < 
the Parsees — who inherit the worship and notions of it 
ancient Persians — ia one which slates that the world htria 
been corrupted by Ahriman, the evil one, it was thoa^ 
necessary to bring over the ■world a universal flood of wateMi 
that all impurity might be washed away. Accordingly 
rain came down in drops as targe as the head of a. boll, und 
the earth was wholly covered with water to the height of 
man, and all the khaufatere (the creatures of the evil on^ 
perished. The waters then gradually siibsided, and first tl 
mountains and then the plains appeared once more. In ll 
tradition there is the deficiency of a family preserved in i 
ark, which we find in even remoter regions. But it is Btst 
that after the flood there was a new creation of men n 
animals. 

The ancient Egyptians were manifestly not unwxjmiiil 
with the doctrine of a general deluge, though the detail* 
their belief have not been transmitted to us. The Efiyptil 
historian Manetho, as quoted by Syncellus and 
speaks of certain inscribed pillars, which werersct up by t 
Thotb, the first Hermes, anil the inscriptions on wbiuli ir( 
after the deluge transcribed into books. Plalo also statea 
his Timltus,^\^Al having questioned a certain Egyptian pii 
on the subject, he was informed that ihe gods, wishing 
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^^■hths enrili by walcr, overH'lielmeil it by n deluge- On 
^^^^PHlign certain ^liepherds aiid herdf^men were snved 
^^^Rh to[H of the mounlsinp ; but those nho dwelt in 
In were tnept away by the rising we-ters. Whether tliis 
moat applied to the general deluge miglit indeed admit 
tf doubt, were it not that the religion of the ancient 
Ggfliti«ns abounds in Noachic nirmorials, which fix the true 
pirport of Buch statements. From another source aUo we 
vtbe following; The Noah of Eg^pt appears to hare 
baiOiiiria. Typhon, a perMiiillcalion of the Kea, enticed 
tokto an ark, which being closed, he was forced to sea) 
id It i« a curious fact, that he embarked on ihe 17tb day 
rf Ihe moiiili Athjrr, the very duj-, moat probably, when 
Sah entered the ark. 

Tlw famous tradiiioQ of Deucalion' f deluge, as preserved 
*Mng the Grteiii, has so close a coincidence with that of 
Ngdi, iliat tliQ accounts possessed by us seem to read like 
iBpliJIcd reports of the record in Genesis. Philn, the Alex- 
ttjriu Jew, who was well ac()uaiutcd with both sacred and 
pifu literature, plainly aiErms lliat Deucalion was Noah. 
Biiwotds (translated) are, "The Grecians call him Deuca- 
Uk, but Ihe Chaldeans style him Noah ; in whose time there 
%peDed the great eruption of waters." Another author 
••jifiaGr.), "UNoe Xisouthros para Chaldaios." Ofthis 
Unge of Deucalion we have two accounts : one by Lucian, 
odinolher by UvuL Thai by the last named is the most 
(•dial, as well as Ihu most fuU in descriptive details ; 
1 that of Iho first raenlionecl is most consiBlently in 
I with tho Mosaic details throughout. As your 
a express a desire to hear them, we will present 
fWniiltan nbvtracl of each. 

AlWrgivini! an account of the giants assailing heaven by 
pilhig mounlainB on raountaius, and then of llie " impiotia, 
1, and cruel brood " tliat sprung out of the " imiireg- 
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nant earth " from their blood, the Koman poet, Ovll,j»I 
ceeds (Dryden'a translation) to say, 

•■ Bat Jove 
Conctudes to pour ■ wcfry delu);s down, 
And what he doTBt not bum, cDDoludes to drown. ^ 

Impetaaua tain deacends ; 
Nor from his patriinoaUl heaTen alone 
Is Jots content to pour hia Tengeance down : 
Aid from hia brother of the te&a be craTcs, 
To help him with aniiliary wsteb. 
Then with his mace the monarch struck the giDun 
And rising storms a ready paBaa^e found. 
Now aeai and earth were in confusion lost, 

A mountain of stupendous height there ttands 

Betwixt the Athenian and Bcotian lands, 

FamasBus is iti name ; nhoae fork}' rise 

Mounts through the clouds and mates the lofty si 

High on the summit of this dubious cliff, 

Dencalion wafting moored bis little skiC 

He with his wife were only left behind. 

Of perished man ; they two were buman kind ; 

The most uptight of mortal man was he, 

The moat sincere and holy woman she, — 

When Jupiter, aurvcjing earth from high. 

Beheld it in a lake of testers lie — 

lie loosed the northern wind ; fierce Boreas flies 

To pulTaway the clouds and pnrge the skies." 

[Ovid's Metam. lib. 1,] f 

Lucian's account, whi<:h may in distinction from the fonW . 
bo also called the Grecian, is on tbia wise: — "The preM* 
race of mankind are different from those who first exiHedr 
for those of the antediluvian world were all destroj'ed. TlM 
present world is peopled from the sons of Deucalion ; faarii^ 
incresaed to so great a number from one person. In resped 
to the former brood, lliey were men of violence, and lawfe* 
in their dealings. They regarded not oaths, nor obserred lb' 
rites of hospitality, nor sho«'ed mercy to those who sued Sf 
it. On tiiis account they were doomed to destrnctian ; nn^i 
for this pnrpose, there was a mighty ei-iiptioii of walen frO* 
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Mitfa, &llended with heavy Ebowers from above, so that 
TiTers swelled, and the fea overflowed, till the whole 
was coTered with a flood, and all flesh drowned. Den- 
alJDn alone was preserved to re-people the world. This 
BUTty was shown him on account of bis justice and piety. 
His preservation was efTected in this manner : He pot all bis 
&iiiilf, both his sons and tbeir wives, into a vast chest, (or 
lA,) which he had provided ; and he went into it himself. 
At the same time animals of every species, boars, horses, 
lioM, serpents, whatever lived upon the face of the earth, 
(bUoned him by pairs ; all which he received into the chest, 
(wi,) and experienced no evil from them. As to what hap- 
pens] afler this, there is an ancient tradition among those of 
Hierapolis, that in Iheir country a great chasm opened and 
Keeived nil the water; whereupon Deucalion erected aliara 
*iil built the temple of Juno over the chasm." Thus far 
^TOd Lucian. Plutarch mentions that Deucalion sent out a 
do'e from the ark, whose return indicated a continuance of 
*lie deluge ; but its neglect to return, when sent out the 
•wood lime, or, as some say, its return with muddy feet, 
■bowed that the waters hail disappeared. 

Analogous traditions are found scattered over the whole 
P*opled globe. There had been an expression of some 
^bls whether such a belief prevailed among the Giiuese. 
Bw, uja Sir William Jones, " I may assure you, after full 
■ipiiiy and consideration, that the Chinese believe the earth 
•fiWe been wholly covered with wafer, which, in works of 
•s^pnted authority, they describe as flowing abnndantlyj 
^,lubaidiiig, and separating the higher from the lower 
I^B of mankind ; and that the divisions of time, from which 
■A poetical history begins, just preceded the appearance of 
Mii, (Fohee,) in the mountains of China." (See Asiatic 
Btteaiehes, vol. 2 : Dis. on Chinese.) The antiqnilies of the 
^Wo reach no higher than the times of Noah, for Fohi 
■M iheir Hrit king. Tlje age of Fohi has been thought, by 
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some writers, to coincide with that of Moses' Noah; and 
Shuckford even says, there are many reasoi\s to conclude 
Moses' Noah and the Chinese Fohi to be the same person, 
(See Shuckford's Connexions, vol. 1, p. 29.) But we must 
postpone the further consideration of the voice of tradition to 
another evening. 
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Of the Hibdoo tradition relative to the deluge, the foUoW' 

% w Sir Wm. Jones's abridged aceount, as it is contained in 

Kpoemorthe Bhagavat: — "The demon Hayagriva having 

vedas from the custody of Brahma, while he 

reposing at the close of the sixth Manwantara, the whole 

of men became corrupt, except the seven Rishis, and 

^avrala, who then reigned in Drevira, a maritime region 

' the Eouth of Carnata. This prince waa performing his 

ilMioM in the river Critamala, when Vishnu appeared to 

B in the shape of a small fish ; and, after several augmen- 

•ioM of bulk in different waters, was placed by Satyavrata 

Uie ocean, where he thus addressed his amazed votary : 

U seven days all creatures who have offended me shall be 

■SfOyed by a delnge ; but thou shalt be secured in a capa- 

W vessel miraculously formed. Take, therefore, all kinds 

Bedicinal herbs and esculent grain for food, and, together 

*b the seven holy men, your respective wives, and pairs of 

'Mimab, enl«r the ark without fear; then shalt thou know 

Wd face to face, and all ihy questions shall be answered.' 

■^ing this, he disappeared ; and, after seven days, the ocean 

■BW to overflow the coasts, and the earth to be flooded by 

■hawers, when Satyavrata, meditating on ihe Deilyi 
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saw a large vessel moving on the waters. He entered 
having in all respects conformed to the instructions i 
Vishnu, who, in the form of a vast fish, suffered the vesw 
to he tied with a great sea-serpent, as with a cable, to hi 
measureless horn. When the deluge had ceased, Yishni 
slew the demon, and recovered the vedas, instructed tb 
Satjavrata in divine knowledge, and appointed him fti 
seventh Menu, by the name of Vaivaswata." (Asiatic Be 
searches, vol. 2 ; on Chronology of the Hindoos.) ^ Ad 
according to the Pauranias and the followers of Baddbo,' 
says Capt Wilford, ^^ the ark rested on the mountain d 
Aryavarta, Aryawart, or India." (Same work, vol. 6) p 
521.) 

Some further particulars have been given by Sir Wm 
Jones, from the Hindoo traditions, respecting this Satyavtilt 
which present a still more striking coincidence with the Ul 
tory of Noah, subsequent to the deluge. ^^ To Satyavarmai 
that sovereign of the whole earth, were bom three sons: dM 
eldest Sharma ; then Charma ; " (in the common dialect^ ^ 
cording to Wilford, pronounced Sham and Cham;) "aodtti 
third Jyapeti by name. They were all men of good morab) 
excellent in virtue and virtuous deeds ; skilled in the Hse d 
weapons, to strike with or to be thrown ; brave men, eagfl 
for victory or battle. But Satyavarman, being continaaO) 
delighted with devout meditation, and seeing his sons fit fw 
dominion, laid upon them the burden of government, whil< 
he remained honoring and satisfying the gods, and priestB 
and kine. One day, by the act of destiny, the king havifi! 
drunk mead, became senseless, and lay asleep naked ; the 
was he seen by Charma, and by him were his two brothel 
called, to whom he said, * What has now befallen ? in wb 
state is this our sire ? * By those two was he hidden wi 
clothes, and called to his senses again and again. Havi 
recovered his intellect, and perfectly knowing what h 
passed, he cursed Charma, saying, * Thou shalt be the » 
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lai of serrants; and, since ihon wert a laughter in their 

Sice, From laughter shalt thon aeqaire a name.' Then 

I to Charroa the wide domain on the south of the 

kountains ; and to Jvapeti he gave all on the north 

bfaiowj mountains; but be, (Saiyavarman,) br the 

)as contemplation, attained supreme bliss." 

I of Asiatic Bcs.) 

; the aboriginal tribes of the American Continent, 

traditions of the deluge. The Mexican*, for 

, had traditions of a flood which destroyed all the 

mily except one man and his wife, who escaped in 

*■ trunk of an ahahuete or cypress tree. The chil- 

n numerously to them, after the subsidence of the 

s dumb, until they received the gift of speech 

re, which came and perched itself on a lofty tree. 

Idt, in his Vueg det Cordilleras, informs us that there 

1 paintings of this event extant, in which Coxcox, 

I of the Mexicans, and his wife, Xochiquelzal, are 

D the tmnl: of a tree, covered with leaves, and float- 

iitlie waters, while Mafalcueje or Chalehi uhege, the 

■ of water, pours down her floods upon the earth. In 

rat representations of this scene, men are seen swini' 

ng in the waters, and birds are discovered 

[ and dying upon the surface, where they through 

I have fallen. 

mboldt'a work just alluded to, tliere is an allegorical 

I (plate 15) in which a serpent, cut asunder, but still 

I seen shut up in a tanlc of water, from the midst of 

les a plant. To the left is a woman crowned with a 

; while to tlie right is represented a man shut up in 

■ llnd of jar. A peri<onage Is likewise represented, to whose 

J rietorious arm the miserable condition of the serpent is to be 

^lieribed. The allegory thus pictured has reference, says 

raboldt, to the serpunt wliich poisoned the water 

e of nil organic life ; to the victory over hira, like that 
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of Krishna over the dragon Kaliya ; to the sedaetion of titt 
world, and to iu purification by water. Here can we fail to 
trace the deluge, as well as other prominent Scripture ind- 
dents ? 

According to Humboldt and Herrera, the Mechoachans,!' 
people in comparative propinquity to the Mexicans, believed - 
that mankind, becoming forgetful of their origin and datiflfl^ 
were puni.>hed bj a universal deluge, from which the priest : 
Tezpi, and his wife and children, were alone preserved. Bf 
shut himself up in a large chest of wood, into which he pot: 
all kinds of animals and all useful seeds. When the Otnai 
Spirit ordered the waters to subside, Tezpi sent out a bird 
called aura, (the Zopilote, a species of vulture,) which, findiai^ 
food in dead carcasses, returned; then several other bird% 
till at length the humming bird returned with a branch in 
its beak. 

The inhabitants of Ouha related, ** that an old man, ktiov- 
ing the deluge was to come, built a great ship, and went into 
it, with his family and abundance of animals ; that he feflt- , 
out a crow, which did not return — staying to feed on At 
dead bodies ; and afterward returned with a green branch ;"— 
with other particulars, as far as Noah's sons covering hin 
when drunk, and others scoffing at it, Sec, (See Herrera's 
History of America, as quoted by Catcott, p. 72.) "In 
Peru" says Herrera, in the same work, " the ancient hr 
dians reported that they bad received by tradition from their 
ancestors, tliat many years before there were any Incas, »t 
the time when the country was very populous, there happened 
a great flood ; the sea breaking out beyond its bounds, so tb&^ 
the land was covered with water, and all the people perished* 
The Guancas inhabiting the vale of Xausca, and the nations 
of Chiquito in the province of Callao, add that some person* 
remained in the hollows and caves of the highest mountains^ 
who again peopled the land. Others of the mountain people 
affirm that all perished in the deluge, only six persons being 
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on ft float, from wbom descended all the inhftbitanU of 

oontry." The natires of Terra Finna believe, that 

in the universal deluge happened, one man, n^ith his 

ife and children, escaped in a canne, and ihat from them 

world hod been peopled," Soi. " The moat barbarous of 

Bnuilians," says Ilerrera, " have some knowledge of a 

nnd deluge ; it being their opinion that the whole race of 

BBkind were extirpated by this means, except one man and 

sister, who being ericeiitie before, they by degrees 

ttftopied the world." The Brazilians near the coast bad a 

particular tradition of a deluge, which grew out of a 

rel between two brothers, and which rose until the earth 

entirely submerged. All niankind were destroyed ex- 

the two brothers and their wives ; who were saved by 

treee on the tops of the mountains. The Crees, a 

of Arctic Indians, Dr. Richardson (a companion of 

IB his [>olar expedition) eays, " all spoke of a uni- 

Hlbige, from which one family alone escaped^ with all 
Lbirds and beasts, on a huge raft." "Even the 
ii the Choctaw tribe" (eays Dr. Hamilton, in bia 
\f Mqsm, page 322) "had, it is well known, when they 
le into contact with the whites, traditions handed 
from their remotest aticestore, of a mighty deluge, from 
■hieh a small number of persons only escaped on a raft. In 
North American Indian traditions a muskrat figures as 
ftewluiitu(« of Noah's dove." The tradition of a general 
■od,we are by good authority informed, is found among the 
of tlte South Sea Islands. The inhabitants of Tahhi, 
vig asked ooocerning their origin, replied that " their 
&qw«iM God, a long time ago, being angry, ilragged the 
knk through the «ea, when their Island wa^ broken off and 
pKKrred." 

if any feel themselves able, we confess we do not, 
philosophically or rationally for such remarkable 
■idiridavpread coincidences as are traceable between these 
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traditions and the Scriptural account of the deluge of Noil^ 
without supposing them all to refer to one and the sane 
eyent. The ark : whj find we so frequent mention midi 
of it as the vessel in which the survivors were preserfs^ 
when a vessel of some other form might be more naturally 
imagined as the means of preservation ? And, more m, 
peciallj, whence the notion of sending out the dove and tt| , 
raven, to ascertain the state of the earth's surface ? Aai 
why into the earliest and the fabulous periods of a naliori 
history is the deluge of tradition thrown back ? ^Admit Am 
traditions to be all founded upon the Noachian deluge,* II 
one remarks, <' and all difficulties vanish ; but deny fUl 
identity, and we need a miracle, greater than would be f^ 
quired for a universal deluge, to resolve them." 

But to other than such oral or written traditions we ni^ 
resort to find proof confirmatory of the Mosaic account of tU 
event we are considering. It might be shown that memoriiii 
of the Noachic deluge were wrought into the very stmebBi 
of heathenism. The ancient systems of mythology all 
polytheism have been shown to be filled with idolatrooi eoB^ 
memorations of that occurrence. Look at Bryant's ^ Analf 
sis of Ancient Mythology," or that more recent work, Bta* 
court's " Doctrine of the Deluge," and you will see thii i» 
lengthened and amplified detail exhibited. We cannot con- 
sent to fatigue you with a recital. We will but give yon **» 
brick as a specimen of the building." In the character rf 
Inacbus, Atlas, Dionusos, Janus, Zeus, Saturn, and seTeial 
other gods and goddesses among the Greeks, Noah and hi* 
sons may be distinctly recognized. In the Orient, our patrir* 
arch was called Noas, Noasis, Nusus, and Nus. Hence the 
Greek Dionusos, the prototype of the Latin Bacchus, whoie 
name has generally been supposed to be derived from JDiot^ 
the genitive of Zeus, and Nuse, a city of India ; or, more 
probably, the city took its name from Nusus, since there were 
many other cities of that name, as well as mountains, in 
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IS parte of Ihe world, mostly distinguished, however, for 
caltiTation of the vine. Thia Didiiueos the Gitieks made 
real warrior. " who went wiih an array oi'er the luce of 
'whole earth ; and taught mankind, as he passed along, 
method of planting the vine; and how to presa out the 
X sod receive it in proper vessels." Such an allusion, 
mg gentlemen, to the character and some of the most 
incidents in the life of Noah can hardly have heen 
Id the ancient sacred mysteries, too, as well 
D the histories of the individual who survived some 
ible catastrophe, there is frequent refei'ence to the door 
he ark, and the imprisonment of Noah within it, for a 
!. *■ The entrance through it," (the door,) sa3*8 Bryant^ 
t ancients esteemed a passage to death aod darkness ; 
the egress from it was represented as a return to life, 
ice the opening and shutting of it were religiously 
Bonted. And as the slay in the ark was an intermediate 
I between a lost world and a world renewed, this was 
idlnded to in their hieroglyphicol representations. We 
nnlbgly find Janus with two faces; having a retrospect to 
lot was past, as well as a view forward to what was to 
me. They styled him Patulcius and Clusius, in allusion to 
» history above given. The person preserved is always 
Mtioned as preserved in an ark. He is described as being 
IRftBte of darkness, which is represented allegorically as a 
IW of death. He then obtains a new life, which is called a 
KDad birth, and he is said to have his youth renewed. He 
mthis account looked upon as the hrst-bom of mankind; 
■d both hia antediluvian and postdiluvian states ore com- 
Kaorated, and sometimes the intermediate state also ia 
tokta of." 

Hie Hithor just quoted from, supposes the Triad of Plato, 
and other ancient writers, to have been derived from 
lleiflcation of the three families of which our patriarch 
• Ike head. This has indeed by some been s 
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have reference to the Trinity of the Scriptures; hat ibsm 
give evidence in other parts of their writings that muks 
doctrine was unknown to them. The patriarch and his thm 
sons are likewise, in other connections, allnded to hy (k 
ancient mythologists. 

^ In the ceremonies of heathen worship/' (quoting the hiff 
guage of a writer in the Biblical Repository, voL 9, page 91^) 
^ the ark was a very conspicuous object There was dtf 
sacred Baris of the Egyptians, made use of in celdtyradng 
the rites of Osiris ; the ship of Iris at Rome, carried yev^ 
in procession, and the sacred cups in the form of boats, caM 
G3rmbia and Scyphi, which were used in a similar mannenl 
The deification of the ark, or rather of the genius of the ai^ 
is very manifest in the names and characters of numerous h»» 
then deities. The ark was distinguished by the terms Theba^ 
Baris, Arguz, Aren, Arene, Larts, Boutus, Boeotus, CiboMj 
etc. And from tbese names were formed different divinitSek 
But as the terms have various degrees of correspondeneej-M 
relation more or less remote was supposed to exist betwartl 
the deities formed from them. Sometimes we perceiva* 
confounding together of the ark and Noah ; but this ia iM^ 
unexpected, for the whole of the heathen mythology consists 
of an absurd mixture of truth with error." 

" In this connection," the same writer goes on to say, **tl* 
famous Ogdoas of the Egyptians should be mentioned. This 
consisted of eight persons sailing together in the Sacred Barfs 
or ark. And there is not small reason for believing that tho 
famous Argonautic Expedition, celebrated by the Gredcif 
was fabulous, and that its history in fact was derived fron 
the history of the Noachian deluge." 

Among other mementos of this catastrophe incorporated 
into- ancient mythology, we find the dove, the raven, and fl* 
rainbow. The latter, according to Moses, having been cott- 
stituted the token of a covenant between God and man, was 
held in uncommon regard for many ages. But thd doteiM 
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iJmost all the mythological histories. It was 
i«s a peculiar mesgeoger of the gods, and emblem 
good fortune. On the other band, the raven, 
the doTe, disappointed the hopes of Noah by 
ng to the ark, was generally regarded aa a bird 
I. Among the ancient Araonians the name of the 
Ion, lona, or lones; — hence the Oinas of the 
kedu. This bird was assumed by the Babylonians for 
bairiiBtionnl ensign, having been depicted upon their mitttary 
Indards. They were hence styled lonians, or children of the 
vn; and their city liinah. These titles are given in Jer. 
; abo 46 : 16; and 50: 16. We are told that it was 
im among the ancient mariners to let fly from the ship, 
tmg a voyage, a dove or a. pigeon, in order to predict by 
nwreiuenU the auecesa of their voyage. It was thought 
bathe best time for sailing, when the sun and the seven 
kn near Ibe head of Taurus were in conjunction. Hence 
us are called Feleiades or Pleiades, the doves. The 
Venus appears to have been the ancient liinah ; and 
IMC m her history are numerous allusions to the dove of 
bh Bad the deluge. (See Bib. Bep. vol. 9, p. 01.) 

allusions to the Noachic deluge 01*0 afforded in the 
Qlbologies of other nations besides those of Greece and 
They are to be found, e. g., in the histories of the 
AltDician 8ydyk, Dagon, and Agmenes ; the AsRyrian 
)tRelo and Aatarte ; the Egyptian Isis, Osiris, Sesostris and 
hoiica ; the Chinese Fohi, and the Hindoo Menu, Buddhu, 
Id Viehnu. Although there ia much room here for the 
1^ of a fertile imagination, yet the allusions are frequently 
loitriking, and the coincidences too remarkable, to allow us 
itc all to fancy, and they justify us in coming 10 ihe 
Ddauon that the deluge of Noah formed a principal grouiid- 
lA uf ancienl mythology. 

itfon leaving altogether this branch of the Bubject, permit 
to reftr you, in Uie biietc&t manner, to two or three mailers 
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partaking of the character of ancient memorials of t]i0 
deluge. The first of these that I will name are the iamM 
Apamean medals — I mean certain imperial bronze medala of 
the city of Apamea, in Fhrjgia. Whilst they bear on one 
side the head of different emperors, there is inscribed on thB 
other, in the language of Eckhel, ^^ A chest swimming npoi 
the waters, in which a man and woman appear firom tlM 
breast upwards. Without it, with their faces turned from iti 
advance a woman robed, and a man in a short garment, hold' 
ing up their right hands. On the lid of the chest stands i 
bird, and another, balanced in air, holds in its daws an idifc 
branch." (See Eckhel's Doctrina Numorum Yeterum.) Ii 
Lecture Ninth of his work on the Connection between Setmn 
and Revealed Religion^ Dr. Wiseman remarks on this : ^ Thi 
small compass of a medal could hardly give a more ejqpressivi 
representation of this great event" — the Noachian deluge 
^^We have two different scenes, but manifestly the sum 
actors. For the costume and heads of the persons 'stondiiil 
outside, do not allow us to consider them others thaatti 
figures in the ark. We have these individuals first fiostiofl 
over the waters in an ark ; then standing on dry land in to 
attitude of admiration, with the dove bearing the symbd c^ 
peace above them. But the most interesting circumstanoo 
yet remains. On the front panel of this ark are some letteiVy 
and the discussion of their import has been the subject of 
many learned dissertations. Bianchini published two copies 
of this medal, on one of which he reads NOB, and on the 
other NEO, the former of which readings Falcoxderi ako 
gives upon another medal. Eckhel, after examining the dif" 
ferent explanations given by others, etc., concludes that u 
the entire scene represented on the medal, bears manifeil 
reference to the Noachian deluge, so must the inscription oi 
the ark ; and that consequently it is the name of that pstri 
arch. This he illustrates from the coins of Magnesia i 
Ionia, on which is the figure of a ship, bearing the inscri{ 
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IGO ; no doubt for the purpose of cleailj specifjing 
Ibe mjthological event to which it refers, the expedition of 
b Argonauts." 

It, it may lie asked, what could have induced the 
■Koaa to choose sueh ao event for their symbol on their 
i! To this we have the reply, That it was customary 
iftiM to take, as their emblems, any remarkable event 
b wa« fabled, or reported to have happened there. 
1 IliB city of Themiie, in Sicily, has Ilercules upon its 
, because he ia supposed in mythology to have there 
led. Now this is precisely the case with Apaioea, or, as 
kuciently was called, Celsene. For the Sibylline books, 
iUeh, however spurious, are sufficient teslimony of tbo exisl- 
(M of a popular tradition, cxpre-ssly tell us, that in the 
td^d>orbooct of Celfene stands the mountain Ararat, upon 
■Uoh the ark reposed. This tradition, evidently, having no 
to Deucalion's deluge, the seat of which was 
Gitcce, is sufficient to account for the adaption of such a 
Nfruentation upon the Apamean coins. Hence, too, prob- 
lUf, arose another ancient name of this city, Kibotos, (Gr. 
IbaArk,) as Winkelman has shown ; and this name is the very 
*ori used by the Septiiagint and Joaephus in describing 
ark. Ton may see a plaie in the work of Wiseman, 
Nfttnit to, giving a striking representation of these medals. 
Ib the same work, likewise, there is brought to our notice 
L extremely curious monument, which is considered as 
•ring DO other explanation but such as has been given to 
Ae Apamean medals, that is, as commemorative of the 
Uuge. It was found in the year 1696, by a workman, 
riiilll engaged in excavating a monument in the vicinity of 
came, we are told. Into the possession of the 
Btiqnantu) Ficoroni, and a minute account of it was pub< 
by Btanchini, in the following year. An engraving 
Moompanies It, a copy of which, together with a description, 
JBO Dmy find in Dr. Wiseman's ninth lecture. We hope you 
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will, at the earliest opportanitj, look at the representatioi!^ 
and read the description there given. You will be btA 
entertained and instructed hj it Of this monument^ it wfl 
not be an easy matter to give any other explanation tbtt 
what must obviously strike one's mind at once — that it 
alludes to the destruction of the human race, with the 
tion of a few, who, with pairs of animals, were saved in 
species of ark or chest 

In a series of pictures representing ceremonies in honor rf 
Bacchus, found in the lava-whelmed city of Hercolaneo^ 
appears, we are told, what may with some probabiHtyte 
supposed to offer the form which the ancients imagined tke 
ark to possess, and what well enough accords with the idea 
we have entertained of it. Upon her shoulder a woman is 
carrying a square box, having a projecting roof, and at th6 
end a door. Being borne in a commemorative procession^ ^^ 
is manifestly a sacred Thebat or ark. Its door at the sid^' 
and its projecting roof, show that it was not a bare ches^* 
whilst the absence of the usual characteristics, and tl^^ 
occasion of its use, indicate that it is not a model house, ^>^ 
a votive offerinjij. 

It is not unlikely that those of the monuments call^** 
Druidical, which bear the name of kistvaens, and in whic^-*^ 
the stones are disposed in the form of a chest or house, we^^® 
intended as memorials of the ark. At least it has be^ ^ 
shown by Davis, (Celtic Researches,) that the ark was nf^ 
only typified among the Celts by rafts and islands, but If^ 
a stone ark or chest, which is precisely the meaning 
kist-(chest)-vaen. (See Etto's Cyc. : art. Ark.) 

The opinion is indorsed by the respected author of Bibl^^ 
Illustrations, (vol. 1, p. 157,) that the sacred mountains ol 
various lands are to be viewed as " commemorative of the 
mount on which the ark rested, and which was venerated as 
the spot of ground, once isolated among the waters, to which 
the nations of mankind may all trace their origin." And the 
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Mune writer intimates it to be an idea entitled to belief, that 

tbe ^high places'' on which the Jews were wont to offer 

fbm worship, had the same reference. He even imagines it 

frobabky that the pyramids of Egypt, and, still more, the tall 

masses of broken masonry which yet appear in the Babylonian 

fhonsywere intended to represent or symbolize the mountain 

feom which the NoachidsB had gone forth. Finally, we 

would remark, that the conjecture has not, to some, appeared 

inproboble, that the ^^ mounds," — those mountains in minia- 

kn which are to be found in such numbers both in the 

mtem and western world, — were designed for a similar 

Mi 
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Young Gentlmen : 

Justly may it be thought by you high time for us to ii 
quire whether, in addition to the evidences adduced in it 
two preceding Exercises, any physical proofs exist of t3 
Noachic cataclysm ; — anything on the globe, the theat 
professedly of such an occurrence, that may with proprie 
he regarded as corroborative of the statements contained 
the seventh and eighth chapters of Genesis. Are the 
any discernible marks, any distinguishable traces^ on or i 
neath the eartKs surface^ of an event correspondiug in : 
prominent features with what is distinctively denominat 
the Noachian Deluge ? 

A minute and full narrative of human belief or opini 
relating to this point, as well as to the cause or causes op< 
ating to produce the catastrophe, along with the manner 
occurrence, would constitute both a long and a curious p 
tion of history. To give such a narration in regard to ea 
would occupy more time than either you or myself would, 
our limited evening series, consider desirable. With soi 
brief notices of opinions concerning them, severally, we m 
at present content ourselves. 

In Sir Charles Lyell's work, entitled Principles of Geoloi 
and in Dr. John Pye Smith's delation between the B 
Scriptures and some parts of Geological Science ; as well 
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in Dr. Edward Hitchcock's Religion of Geology, may be 
fooiid a somewhat full slatement, especially taken together, 
in regard to these ; — and to which works we take pleasure 
in referring you. 

That the earth, particularly its crust, has undergone great 
(hanges since this planet's original formation by its Creaton 
you do not need to be informed. Whether any, and if any, 
»A(B distinguishable portion of these changes may be correct- 
Ijattributed to liie instrumentality of the Noachic Flood, is a 
^■Mr eonceming which you may, in this connection, be JQStly 
^^^MjM to hear at least a little. In what we shall attempt 
^^^Hlig this, will be almost unavoidably intermingled, here 
Wlnre, some historic notices of opinion pertaining to the 
btrumenlal cause or causes, and mode of occurrence, of the 
JVoacbic cataclysm. 

Dr. Thomas Burnet, following Des Cartes, entertained the 
"piaion that anterior to Noah's Flood, our terrestrial ball was 
M different in the appearance of its surface from what it 
ctir eiaoe has exhibited, as to have presented to the view a 
fffiti^ round body, without eminences, valleys, or sea ; " an 
"tikular crust, smooth, regular, and uniform," investing the 
*•« iif the abyss or deep ; — that this crust, being heated by 
*w>'l»nt, unvarying action of the sun, became dry and chinky, 
Wtl by llie rarefaction and expansion of the inclosed vapors, 
'Uve, burst, and fell down irregulai'ly into the water, crowd- 
")£ the latter np, thus producing an inundation, and drowning 
•^ former inhabitants. Thus, according to this author, our 
MtB u a part of the ancient abyss ; the rest of this latter 
ia the internal cavities with which the sea has still a 
ktion. Islands and sea-rocks are the small frag- 
continenls are the large masses of the ancient 
As both the rupture and fall of this crust were 
'ttctcd in A confused manner, it is not surprising that the 
•ifcce of the present earth should be full of mountains, 
Ivlfi, pUins, and irregularities of every kind. 
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But, according to the theory of this eosmolc^t, not only 
was the earth's surface thus altered at the time of Noah's 
flood, but the earth itself, relatively to the sun, changed as 
to its position. By the diluvial catastrophe, the violenoe d 
the shock which the earth received was so great, that the 
plane of the equator and that of the ecliptic, which were 
before coincident, became variant in the measure which ever 
since has existed: whence arose the difference of seasoas, 
which, of course, did not belong to the antediluvian eartk 

These views were set forth in extenso, and in a style oraate 
and attractive, in a work published, a part in 1680, and tbe 
remainder in 1689, the full title of which, curiously enoa^ 
runs thus: — ^<The sacred theory of the Earth; ocHitaining 
an account of the original of the Earth, and of all the general 
changes which it hath already undergone, or is to undeijgo^ 
till the consummation of all things." ~ 

If this theory of Burnet, young gentlemen, were regarded 
by us as true, then, — whenever we looked upon a mountaiiiy 
or any eminence ; or into a valley of either a greater os ksi 
extent or depth ; or abroad upon the sea, or any considecaUe 
body of waters; or witnessed, as we are not unwelccwnely 
compelled to do, the changing seasons, — we should have 
confirmatory evidence, through the medium of sight afforded 
us, of the truth of the Mosaic History in reference to tb< 
Noachian Deluge. 

The correctness of those views of Burnet, which we hfl''^ 
specified, was early called in question. That they we^ 
unphilosophical, appears to have been believed by Newt^ 
and La Place, and to have been elaborately shown by KeV 
And that they are unscriptural, must be obvious to any car< 
ful reader of the Mosaic account, which expressly mention 
mountains as the standard of altitude of the diluvial w^ater 
as well as indicates, in the form of promise, that every thiu 
pertaining to climatic variations, or mutations of season^ 
should be restored to its ancient state, (Gen. 7 : 19, 20 ; 8 
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23.) It might be added, that by denying a sea to the ante- 
iluTiftn earth, aa you have seen Buraet's theory to do, it 

directly in conflict with that scriptural statement 
ig the work of the third day, that " the waters under 
■e gathered toi^ther unto one place, and the 
ftppeared ; d h God aUed the dry land earth, 
gatberbg g h h waters called he seas," 

(G«a.l; 9, 10.) ^ ro say, Burnet was of the 

Mcti profession, ad d b uingined his theory to ba 
nonly philoEophica b n al How accomtnodatingly 
ioes B. man's belief oilen shape itself to his wishes ! Yet, of 
lie work of this author, let me say, that though it was but " a 
be hiitoricnl romance," aa Bufibu aflerwards called it, it 
UTBTtbeless, in Burnet's time, met with laudations from some 
l>^ sources, and was treated by numbers as one of profound 
idence. 

Liring in an age when the word geology is so much on 
IlKIongue, and the utterances of that science which the word 
■■dilates, so widely promulgated, you cannot be wholly nn- 
■cqutinted with palieoniology, or the subject of "fossil organic 
It was not until the latter part of the sixteenth 
WUury that there was, in Christian nations, any marked 
kunxt taken either in these or any thing else pertaining to 
^■>kigy. In lol7, some excavations being made at Verona, 
1« Italy, for the purpose of repairing the city, brought to light 

shells and other organized fossils, which led to the 
*gitaiion of two or three interesting questions respecting 

One of these questions related to llieir nature and 
"ifi*. First, — Were they the remains of o/ice organised 
living crealurts ? or were tliey merely simviacra, or 
•■wBblanees ? Fi-acastoro was one of a few who main- 
'^■wd, that ihey were once real animals. The major num' 
■W ooniended, that ihey never belonged to living things — 
**w limulacra solely. Next, — How did they originale f 
V Ihay once belonged to living creatures, all who were not 
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actnal atheists, were prepared to ascribe their origm to^ 
Great First Cause. Those who thou^t them to be oiiy 
resemblances, were divided in opinion as to their origin,-- & 
part maintaining that the Ahnightj made the layers of vA- 
with these marks or figures in them, just after the manner in 
which they are found ; others, that they were produced by 
'^ a plastic force/' which, it was said, had power to fasbiot 
stones into organic forms. Andrea Mattioli embraced th( 
notion, and was followed in it by numbers, that a certaii 
'< materia pinguis," or ^^ fatty matter," existing in the eutb 
and set into fermentation by heat, gave birth to fossil organ! 
shapes. Fallopia, of Padua, conceived that petrified shell 
were generated by fermentation in the spots where they ar 
found ; or that they had in some cases acquired their fora 
from the '^ tumultuous movements of terrestrial exhalatioiis. 
(See Lyell's Principles of Geology, vol. 1, p. 38.) In tk 
same spirit Mercati, who published, in 1574, faithful fignre 
of the fossil shells preserved by Pope Sixtus Y., in th. 
museum of the Vatican, expressed an opinion that they wer 
mere stones, which had assumed their peculiar configuraticK 
from the influence of the heavenly bodies ; and Olivi, of Ore 
mona, who described the fossil remains of a rich museum a 
Verona, was satisfied with considering them as mere "sports 
of nature." Palissy, a French writer, undertook, in 1580, U 
combat the notions of many of his contemporaries in Italj, iJ 
regard to petrified shells. Of him Fontenelle, when pro 
nouncing his eulogy in the French Academy, a century anc 
a half later, said, He was the first who dared to assert in 
Paris, that fossil remains of testacea and fiish had once be- 
longed to marine animals, — that they were not mere freaki 
of nature. In opposition to the prejudices of the age, (1688, 
Hooke, and some others with him, we are told by Lyel 
argued against the idea, that nature had formed fossil bodic 
for no other end than to play the mimic in the mineral kin^ 
dom, — maintaining that figured stones were really the sei 
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ties they represent, or the mouldings of them petrified ; 
, as some have imagined, a lusus naturm, eporling 
in the needless formation of useless beings. (Sec 
Ijiill's Prin. of Geol., vol. 1, p. 45.) 

Those of you, young gentlemen, who have inspected apeci- 
iHiu of these fossils, whether on the spots where they reposed 
in or were taken from their rocky beds, or arranged on their 
•kelTes in cabinets, can have, we are persuaded, but one opinion 
■boat them. Not a lingering doubt can with such remain 
Alt the vital principle once had place within them. Freaks 
tt uture I such freaks ? Impossible ! As to the Almighty 
tVeUor, — that he could form all the layers of rock which 
wrirdfl this earthly ball, with all the ligurea in them which 
*i call animal petrifactions, who enterlaine a doubt ? Bat 
then, would be ? Would he bo exert his power as to impinge 
iut irisilora ? as to cast reflection on that attribute ? What I 
tin Infinite God exeri^ise his puissance and skill in organizing, 
*it!i utmost nicely, matter into nameless varieties and count- 
KHnambersof exactly and minutely organized resemblances 
tothfl forms of living things! And for what end? One 
•onliy of the Infinitely Wise ? Who will say, Yes ? Those 
*l»have held, or, if such a supposition can be entertained, 
^bold what we call animal petrifactions to be mere limulaera, 
•■H produced, moreover, by " & plastic force " or a "materia 
P^^mi," can hardly escape the imputation of being " without 
Cfld in the world ; " of holding a tenet atheistic in its character 
* bearings : of nullifying or ignoring one of the strongest 
t*idciices of the Divine Existence; we mean, marks of de- 
*f» ; »giM of contrivance and tkill. 
The controversy or discussion regarding the nature and 
[4f luMtl organic remains, which we mentioned as 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, did not 
the lerminalion of that century ; if it did altogether 
b that of tliti two following centuries. 
Bill another question in regard to tliese i 
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which, as having a special bearing on the topic on hand, we 
have now to do with — a question much and warmly discassed 
at the time and place we specified, — had respect to the cause 
and manner, including locality, of their deposition. Thej— 
marine as well as other fossils — are to be found, so to speak, 
every where ; on mountains ^ well as on plains — reposing 
in, helping to compose, tlie rocky strata which encase the 
earth. Now, as we intimated, the additional question whidk 
was started by the simple occurrence at Verona, was, ifbif . 
were they brought into the situcttions which they occupy f With 
the exception of a few, Fracastoro at their head, the answer 
was, Hiey were deposited Hiere by Noah^a deluge^ And from 
that time onward for three hundred years — shall I say op 
to this day? — the same question was agitated; and until 
recently — within a comparatively few. years past — the 
major part even of the learned, returned the answer a mo* 
ment since stated : They were brought and deposited when 
they are by the deluge of Noah, A large number of writeri) 
living at different periods of the three centuries preceding the 
present, might be named as holding and attempting to suppcfft 
the tenet embraced in the answer just given ; — but we will 
quote only a few among the more recent. " It may also be 
observed," says the Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledgt^ 
Art. Deluge, " that in the regions far remote from the 
Euphrates and Tigris, viz., Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Eng- 
land, the United States, etc., there are frequently found, in 
places scores of leagues from the sea, and even on the topB 
of high mountains, whole trees sunk deep under ground, as 
also teeth and bones of animals, fishes entire, sea-shells, ears 
of corn, etc., petrified ; which the best naturalists are agreed 
could never have come there, but by the deluge." Says the 
Evangelical Church Journal of Prussia, (see Literary and 
Theological Review, vol. 1, p. 424,) " Equally certain must 
the fact of a former flood, overflowing the mountains, appear 
to the naturalist, (even independent of the Bible, and of the 
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nfilions of many ancient nations agreeing with it,) when 
lUndR millions of shells upon the highest mountain topB," 
R Eren Rees'a Cyclopedia, Art. Dehtge, states, and 
Itboai any correction, that "the present external surface of 
e earth, its internal constitution, the arrangementa of its 
ikma strala, the remains of marine animals and petrified 
elb foand at great distances from their original habitation, 
Wporaled with the earth, or on eminences far elevated 
vn the level of the sea, etc., have been alleged as cxist- 
jlooDumcDts of a deluge, and evidences of its universalis 
" And — what may seem strange to you — even that 
iHj able and scientific man, Mr. Kirby, so late as in the 
IT 1836, Raid, in his Bridgewater Treatise, among other 
Bgt respecting the deluge, that " the heavens and earth 
ilk are now, are different from the heavens and earth 
idi were destroyed at the deluge ; and the latter has evi- 
uly boen reconstructed, and vegetable and animal remains 
re been mixed with the dislocated materials and as it were 
fitttt of the original world." This scientific man does 
Iwd confess that he Uad no such acquaintance with the 
iBce of Geology as to qualify him to speak intelligently 
ineh B subject. Ilis words are, " My own knowledge of 
ridgy and its prineiples, as now laid down, is too slight to 
ilify me to compare them with what has been delivered in 
riptnre on the subjects here alluded to" — that is, the 
lend subject of the deluge. "What a pity," says Rev. 
at Hitchcock, " after such a confession, that he should 
ra andertaken to theorize upon some of the most difficult 
tlof that science, and to defend the wild hypothesis of the 
nieo4beologists of bygone centuries." Mr. Kirby indeed 
m^a fact that may somewhat amaze you — in liis 
■tite referred to, that he had adopted, with slight modifi- 
Mt, tbe essential features of ifio hypothesis o^ dissolution 
' nemioUdation of the earth bt/ the deluge, set forth by 
John Woodward, in the latter part of the seveuteetb 
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This last named writer, having assumed that all th< 
geological changes which appear to have taken place in the 
earth's crust were produced by the deluge ; and perceiyinj 
that the solid strata to a great depth must have been once in 
a fluid state, in order to envelop so many relics of organic 
nature, adopted the idea that '< the whole terrestrial globe 
was taken to pieces and dissolved at the flood ; and thatfte 
strata settled down from this promiscuous mass, as any ear&J 
sediment from a fluid.'* (JEsBay towards a Natural JBUtorj 
of the Earth — Preface — 1695.) Believing that it will be 
agreeable to you to hear something additional in reference to 
this hypothesis or theory of Woodward, we will give yoa a 
brief abstract from Recs's Cyclopedia : — ** Taking the sev- 
eral strata for the sediments of a deloge, and considering the 
circumstances of those fishes, shells, and other exavis 
found in them, this author drew several illustrative infeN 
ences — as First : That these marine bodies, and other spoila 
of salt-water fishes, were borne forth out of the sea hj the 
general deluge ; and on the return of the water to its ante- 
cedent bed, were left behind upon die land. Secondly : Tha*^ 
while the flood covered the globe, all the solid matters, a« 
stones, metals, minerals, and fossils, were totally dissolvel 
and the cohesion of their corpuscles, with those of the less 
solid bodies, as earth, flesh of animals, and vegetables, wert 
sustained promiscuously in the water, and made one commoi 
mass. Thirdly : That all the mass, thus sustained, was a 
length precipitated to the bottom ; and that according to th< 
laws of gravity the heaviest settled first, and the rest in order 
And that the matters thus subsiding, constituted the seveia 
strata of stone, earth, coal, &c. Fourthly : That these strati 
were originally all parallel, even, and regular, and rendere* 
the surface of the earth perfectly spherical ; and that th 
whole mass of water lay upon them, and constituted a flui 
sphere compassing the globe. Fifthly : That afler sorr 
time, hj the force of an agent seated within the earth, the 
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Isre broken on a!l sides of the globe, and their sitoa- 
ed: being elevated in some places, and depressed in 
whence mountains, valleys, grolfoa, etc, with the 
of the aea, islands, etc. In one word, the whole tcr- 
nqoeoDs globe was put, by this disruption and dislo4»tion 
of the strata, into the condition in which we now behold it. 
Hnhly: That npon the first disruplion of the strata, and 
llie depression of some and elevation of other parts, which 
happened towards the end of the delnge, the mass of water 
(ell back again into the depressed and lowest parts of the 
Mrtb, inio lakes and other cavities, and the channel of the 
Ocem, and through the fissures, whereby this communicates 
witli the abyss, which it filled until it came to an equilibrium 
' vitH the ocean." 

After having given jou this cited account of Woodward's 
theory — for doing which you will be better able fully to ap- 
pRciate the reason alter a while than non — it will be expe- 
dient for us to lay before you, from the game source, a few 
MBlencos setting forth some of its objectionable features : — 
'lathis system it has been objected, that it is absurd to 
tnppose that before the deluge there were no mountain*, since 
*• are expressly told that the waters Kwe fifteen cubita above 
llwtops of the highest mountains ; on the other hand, it is 
^ uud that the waters destroyed or dissolved the mountains. 
On [ho contrary, the mountains remained firm in their 
■riginal situation, and the ark rested upon that eminence 
li was first deserted by the waters. Besides; — it can- 
not be reasonably imagined that during the short time of the 
deluge, the waters could dissolve the mountains, and the 
■hole fabric of the earth. Can we suppose that in the 
' apace of forty days, the hardest rocks and minerals were dis- 
' (olved by simple water, and yet that shells, bones, and other 
Jirodactions of the sea, were able to resist a menstruum to 
h tiie most solid materials had yielded ? — Dr. Woodward 
,t the materials of the difl'erent strata are arranged 
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according to their specific gravities. To this it has been 
objected that wc every day see solid rocks placed above claj, 
sand, pit-coal, bitumen, and other comparatively light bodies- 
If indeed it were uniformly found, through the whole earthy 
that the upper stratum was bitumen, followed successively bj 
strata of chalk, marl, clay, sand, stone, marble, and metals^ it 
would in that case be probable that all these materials had 
been precipitated at once ; and this. Dr. Woodward confident- 
ly affirms. Whereas, the most superficial observer needonlj 
open his eyes to convince himself that heavy strata are ofiw 
found above light ones ; and, consequently, that these sedi- 
ments could not be deposited at the same time, but must hare 
been transported and deposited, as Mr. BufiTon says, by the 
ocean at successive periods.** 

As a matter of history, young gentlemen, you may feel inte^ 
ested in knowing that this notion, a prominent, leading one in 
Dr. Woodward's theory, and, wefmay add, Dr. Burnet's, and 
some others' too, of a dissolution and reconsoHdaiion ofHn 
earth at the deluge^ continued to be a ^favorite with philoso' 
phers for nearly a century. Mr. Catcott, whose Treatbe on 
the Deluge was published in 1761 — between seventy and 
eighty years after Woodward's work appeared — not only 
gave a prominent place in it to the hypothesis of the Earth's 
dissolution and reconsolidation at the time of the Noachio 
inundation, but would have his readers believe with him, 
that the sacred Scriptures teach this doctrine. After quoting 
with approbation that strange idea of Hutchinson in his 
Moses's Principia, that the " windows of heaven," mentioned 
in the account of the Flood, mean, " passages of the airs " 
through the cracks in the earth's crust, he remarks : " As 
there are other texts which mention the dissolution of the 
earth, it may be proper to cite them. (Ps. 46 : 2,) * God is 
our refuge — therefore will not we fear though the earth be 
removed,' (Hebrew, hemot, be changed, be quite altered as it 
was at the deluge.) Sixth verse : < He uttered his voice, 
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«Rb meUed,' (flowed, dissolved to atoms.) Again, (Job 
1^ 10,) ' He patteth forth hU hand ' (the expanEion, liis 
the agent hj which he worked) ' upon the 
luk| lie overtnmeth the mountains hy the roots ; he cauaeil 
Ibcrirera to burst forth from hetween the rocks' (or broke 
fpea the founlains of the abyss). ' His ej'e ' (symbolically 
fJMod for the light) ' saw ' (passed tlirough or hetween) 
'eiery minate thing' (every atom, and eo dissolved the 
■Sole). 'He (at last) bound up the waters from weeping' 
[iai. is, from passing through the shell of the earth, as tears 
milu their way through the orb of the eye ; or as it is re- 
tiled, Cien. 6 : 2, He stopped the fountains of the abyss and 
tbe wlodowd of heaven). * And brought out the light from 
itt hiding-place ' (i, e., from the inward parts of the earth 
fniin between every atom, where it lay hid, and kept each 
iparale from the other, and so (he whole in a state of 
/ hie bringing out those parti) of the light which 
dissolution would of course permit the agents to 
usual way, and so reform the earth.)" 

Tw see, young gentlemen, the kind of Scripture proof 
"liiiih Catcott brings. You may scarcely be able to keep 
foor minds from harboring the idea that the interpretation 
na ooiutructed to suit a favorite theory ; nor find it remark- 
'^Jiasy to keep wonder out of them how such an exegesis 
Mkl Mtisfy any able or respectable mind that the Sacred 
Sniptures do teacli what they are here produced to eslab- 
li.h. 

Some philosophers or theorists who accorded in opinion 
•ilb Burnet as to the existence, beneath the crust of the 
"•til, of a vatt a!n/SB of vialers, did not resort to or fix upon 
P'wiMily the same means that he did for bringing those 
■Wm upward and outwai-d so as to cause a deluge, or sub- 
"Wgento of the outer crust, its dissolution, and the mingling 
"* fio iannroerable particles which had composed it with the 
™W living things which had existed on the exterior cms 
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and in the interior abyss. Catcott resorted to a pressure of 
the air on the crust's surface, so as to force out the liquid 
store from its subterraneous repository. Some others, to 
caloric, causing an expansion of the waters of the abyss, and 
consequently a pressing and rising of them upward, thus 
shattering the crust, or dissolving it by passing through tiie 
pores : Such heat reaching the water of the great abyss from 
the crust that had been long and powerfolly operated on bj 
the sun's rays, or else from the solid nudeos beneath. For 
illustration on this point we might refer yon to some carioof 
calculations made by Sir Henry Englefield, to show how a 
slight expansion of the waters, conceived to have place widh 
in the globe, might produce a general deluge. He assnmei 
that the solid crust of the globe is 1000 miles thidc ; aai i 
that beneath this is an abyss of waters 2000 miles ibSAi j 
leaving a solid central nucleus 2000 miles in diameter, L t^ 
1000 miles each side of the centre of the nucleus. ABSumiflf 
that the temperature of the whole globe, before the Mafit 
was 50* Fahrenheit, and that from some cause it vtt 
suddenly raised to 83^, he finds, since water expands oM 
twenty-fifth of its bulk from freezing to boiling, that this in- 
crease of heat would be sufficient to deluge the earth. If tli6 
cause of the elevation of the temperature were then removed, 
the waters would contract to their original bulk, and leave 
the continents again dry. 




Torse Gksti. 

Insieail of one vast Bubterraneous abyss, many pliilosophic 
tteorists have preferred to Hubetitute a large numlier of iii- 

V abysses in the earth's interior, and these abysses 
munuiuea^g with seas of greater or less dimensions on 
ill nrface. Then to bring these waters, with their living 

nlR, forth from those nl^jsaes and seas on to the dry land, 
fcf the purpose of effecting a general submergence of the 
hUer, different means have been imaginatively resorted to. 
Ht. Halley's resort was to the appulse or impingement of a 
MBtt, causing an instantaneous change in the ]>olar and diur- 
■dntntion of the globe. Tbc great agitation tJiat must have 
MM thaa occasioned would force the waters from their 
pWfious repositories upon the dry land, and, as he observes, 
■aong other things, would be suQlcient to account for all 
llwK strange appearances of heaping vast quantities of earth 
Mii high cliffs upon beds of shells which were previously in 
^ abysses and seas, and raising up mounlaina where none 
"awedently existed. Mr, Wm. Whislon, who published 
Ml "New Theory of the Earth" in lfi96, has an ingenious 
l^liejis, similar to that of Dr. Halley, with respect to the 
["Wry cause of the deluge, but much more largely applied 
•*^ explfuned. He shows, from several remarkable c 
***", that H coinet, descending in the plane of the ecliptic 
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towards its perihelion, passed just before the earth on ib 
first day of the deluge ; the consequences of which would In 
first, that this comet, when it came below the moon, wool 
raise a prodigiously vast and strong tide, both in the smal 
seas which, according to this hypothesis, were in the antedi 
luvian earth, — for he allowed no grecU ocean there, as a 
ours, — and in the subterraneous abyss ; and that this tidi 
would rise and increase all the time of the approach rf An 
comet towards the earth, and would be at its greatest hd^ 
when the comet was at its least distance from it. By tk 
force of this tide, and also by the attraction of the cxnnet^ 1m 
judges that the abyss must put on an elliptic, or rather m 
exactly oval figure, whose surface being considerably laigei 
than the former spherical one, the outward crust of the eiulh 
incumbent on the abyss, must aooommodate itself to Aai 
figure, which it could not do while it remained solid aoc 
conjoined. He concludes, therefore, that it must of iieoeflBifc| 
be extended, and at last broken, by the violence of the flttd 
tides and attraction; and have innumerable fissures mtdfl 
quite through it, out of which the included water issuing, ms 
a great means of the fiood ; this answering to what Mosei 
speaks of " the fountains of the great deep being broken up.' 
Again ; the same comet, he shows, in its descent towards the 
sun, must have passed so close by the body of the earth as to 
involve it in its atmosphere and tail for a considerable time; 
and, of consequence, it must have left a vast quantity of it* 
vapors, both expanded and condensed, on its surface ; a great 
part of which, being rarefied by the solar heat, would be 
drawn up «again into the atmosphere, and afterward descend 
in violent rains upon the earth : and this he takes to be what 
Moses intimates by " the windows of heaven being opened,' 
and particularly by the forty days' rain. 

It may be proper to remark — what appears fatal to th 
cometic hypothesis both of Halley and Whiston — that the' 
main instrument has been since shown a very insufiicieJ 
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006 to prodace the eBects frhidb thej attribate to it : we al- 

Inde to the asoertainment, bj oomparativdj recent obsen-a- 

lions, of the £buA that oertaiolj some and probably all comets 

Qoniidt oi matter so attenuated that were this earthy ball to 

eoDe into direct coilision with one, it is doubtful whether we 

ibould be conscioiis of it. Dr. Hitchcock, quoting from 

IRiewell's Bridgewater Treatise, says, ^ They have no more 

nlidity or coherence than a doud of dust or a wreath of 

■okc, through which the stare are visible with no perceptible 

dminadon of their brightness. These discoveries, admitted 

wnr by the ablest astronomers, have doubtless given the 

tnal quietus to this oometic theory of the deluge ; though we 

pmseive that some geologists on the continent still dmg to 

tUt hypothesis.'* (Biblical Bepositoxy, volume 9, p. 108.) 

Bay, an eminent naturalist, and a contemporary of Burnet 
ttl Whiston, had recourse to the hypothesis of a shifting of 
At unire of gravity of ike earth ; somewhat after the manner 
it which Dr. Halley explains magnetism by a mass of me- 
tallic iron in the earth, which has a revolution distinct from 
tlat of the earth, and is of irregular form. As the attracting 
centre changed, it would cause the waters successively to 
Uage and desert the different parts of the surface. 

The author (^ the article in the Biblical Repository from 
vkich we recently quoted, gives the name of a distinguished 
piDfessor of our own day who has suggested the following 
iogenious hypothesis, to bring the waters of tlic earth's 
abysses over the dry land. He supposes " vast galvanic ar- 
nogements to exist in the bowels of the earth, which might 
^ve generated vast quantities of hydrogen, oxygen, and car- 
die acid by decomposition, and that these gases, occu)»ying 
1 the upper portions of subterranean cavities, would, as tlicy 
I ^cumulated, force the waters out, and cause them gradually 
i to overflow the land, but after their escape the waters would 
I ^w badt airain into these internal reservoirs." 
i It is ho[>ed that your large stock of patience will not become 
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entirely exhausted if we hint at another hypothesis. Itii 
one which has been much in vogue, and has received eaUfi 
tenance from several able geologists. This hypothesis eii' 
braces the supposition that the sea^ (taking this last term kf 
collective sense,) cmd the land ehanffed places at the Noadl* 
ian Deluge ; — that our present continents, by ^ earthquakes,* 
" subterraneous fires," " volcanic agency" — each of tins 
forms of expression has by different writers been used-^ 
were raised up from their before humble position beneadi Ai 
primitive ocean, and the contents of the latter, at that tins 
and by that means, poured over upon the previously dif 
land. Hooke, as appears from his ^Discoarse of EaiA^ 
quakes," published in his Posthumous Works at the hegnl' 
ning of the eighteenth century, embraced this idea. ^ Duriflg 
the great catastrophe," says he, ^' there might have been i 
changing of that part which was before dry land into sealif 
sinking, and of that which was sea into dry land by nunajl 
and marine bodies might have been buried in sediment hlh 
neath the ocean in the interval between the Creation and Ifcft 
Deluge." Toward the close of the same century we M 
M. DeLuc, Professor of Philosophy and Greology at Grott«- 
gen, embracing and defending, for the most part, these viewi: 
We say, for the most part — for he differed from Hooke in 
supposing all the fossiliferous strata, so far as he had any 
understanding of them, to have been deposited during the 
period of the deluge itself. (See DeLuc's Letters on the 
Physical History of the Earth). So late as within thelnrt 
half century — we might say the last thirty or thirty-Ate 
years, two works have appeared from English authors - — U^ 
erary or theoretic rather than scientific or practical geologistt 
— defending the hypothesis substantially set forth by Hooke* 
We allude to Granville Penn and George Fairholme, 'Esaf 
These writers suppose the primary rocks to have betf 
created just as we find them, for the original framewoi^ 
of the globe. The secondary rocks they maintain were d< 
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fontcd between the Creation and the Deluge; and the 
Ivtiary strata, aloDg with the diluvial, hy the Deluge. This 
fteory of course requires ua to suppose that the antedilu- 
nu continents ware sunk beneath the ocean at the deluge, 
ad our preeenl ones were then raised ahove the waters. 

There is a theory relating to the Mosaic Flood's occurrence 
vliich appears to we know not how many, very plausible. 
Ilku a resemblance in one of its features to the last men- 
tioned. The theory to which we refer, supposes the bed of 
lOBe ocean to hare been by volcanic agency elevated ; that 
ft« waters of said ocean with their living contents were thus 
ftrowD over the adjoining territories ; and that the mighty 
Wws thus produced would not atop till it had swept over all 
dw continents and islands. "Whilst this theory has the ad- 
ttttage of requiring Jess water than most if not all of the 
Hber theories mentioned, to bring about a general submer- 
MB, it is liable to an objection which has been indeed urged 
Ipriiut il, to wit, that all parts of the earth could not have 
tbu been enveloped simultaneously ; that the territory first 
JHDdaied must have been left dry ere the wave had reached 
Mkar portions of tbe cootioents. And an additional objection 
hi been urged : that such a violent rushing of waters over 
Ike lud as would thus be caused, appears unlike the scrip- 
tanl account, and would seem greatly to imperil the ark, 
>ilh both its human and sub-human tenantry. 

As to most if not all of the theorists to whose views we 
^C been adverting, there manifestly prevailed in their 
Mind a full and firm behef in the truth of the Mosaic record 
tODttined in the seventh and eighth chapters of Genesis ; 
Md, understanding somewhat concerning the spread and de- 
FNilton of marine aa well as other fossil organic remains, 
udbebg entirely at a loss how to account for such diffusion 
Md deposit in cnnsentaneousness with their apprehensions 
• the teachings of the earliest portion of sacred history, 
iMf referred these phenomena, in the manner we have 
loilK Flood of Koah. 
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Such has been the advance of geolc^cal science witldR 
the last half century ; such the results of extensive and m- ■ 
tiring investigation, during this period, in that line — tiuU i 
writer can no longer be considered as moving his pen intdH 
gently, who ascribes the formation of the earth's fossififetM 
strata, either in whole or in part, to the Nbachian delagei 
The time, we are aware, has been, when such a dedarslioa 
as this last would have been accounted tantamount to aail^ 
negation of the truth of the Mosaic writings. After otf 
former averments, it seems hardly necessary to affirm, isi 
formal manner, our full and unwavering belief in the waAm^ 
ticity and divine inspiration of every part and parcel of cor 
Canonical Scriptures. We hope we shall not be undeistori 
as asserting our firm belief in the correctness of every oort 
interpretation of every part of our sacred volume. On tfas 
contrary, we are constrained to believe that the very Jr4 
verse of the Bible, and the second^ have, in a chronologiai 
respect at least, not escaped misinterpretation. In regvd 
to this we may have occasion to say a few words hereafter. ■ 

About to lay before you certain facts, let us premise, iS^ 

— a thing indeed hinted at in the preceding 'ExerdM 

— the idea formerly entertained by large numbers, and stiD 
by some, that all the rocks composing the earth's crust, ift* 
elusive of their contents, were by the Omnipotent created 
just as we now meet them ; and that the supposed remains d 
animals and plants, fauna and flora, which a not incon8ide^ 
able portion of them contain, and which occur in all states or 
stages from a comparatively slight change to a complete 
conversion into stone, were never real animals and plantB) 
but only resemblances, is advocated by no man who witK 
science and care has examined rocks and organic remaiitf* 
Every scrutinizing and candid observer has had forced upoo 
him the conclusion that the former of these, so far as the cntf^ 
of the globe has been explored, to the depth of several mUed 
have been the result of second causes ; that is, are now in ^ 
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^r«nl stale from ihat in which Ihey were originally created ; 
the latter are the remains of once liviog creatures. 
iw ve fihall to tbe Gtatemeat of the few facts to 
iLinade allosion — observing, that important aid in 
itation of them is derived from Dr. Hitchcock's 
work, entitled The Rdigion of Geology. 
firtt The foaailiferous rocks, or euch as contain animals 
id plante, are not less than six or seven miles in perpendieu- 
W lluckness, and are composed of hundreds and thousands of 
iMnate layers of diSei'Cnt kinds, all of which appear to 
ITB been deposited, just as rocks are now forming, at the 
m of lakes and seas ; and hence their deposition must 
occupied an immense period of tim?. The process of 
ng rocks by the accumulation of mud, sand, and gravel, is 
fj slow. In general, such accumulations at the bottom of 
bis and the ocean do not increase more than a few inches 
rK«eotDry. It is certain that since man es-isted on the 
ibe. nuteriala for the production of rocks have not accu- 
the average density of more than from one hun- 
«d lo two hundred feet. Tho evidence of this position ia, 
tt neither the workt nor the remains of man have been 
ly deeper in the earth Ihan id the upper part of tho 
petficial deposit called alluvium. Had man existed while 
• other dei)0Bit3 were going on, no possible reason can be 
ligned why his booes and the fruits of his labors should 
H be fonnd mixed with those of other animals, so abundant 
Uw rocks to the depth of six or seven miles. In the last 
tlimigiind years, then, only one six-hundredth part of the 
Mifed rocks would seem to have been accumulated. Even 
«t« tdmit that this deposition progressed in particular places 
»ek fiuter than ut present, a variety of facts forbids the 
that this was the general pi-ogresaive mode of 
fbniuLtion. 

tond. During the de[)osition of the stratilied rocks (in 
wlvf^ portion of which fossil organic remains are found,) 
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I 

a great number of changes must have occurred in the mtMn j 
of which they are composed. Hundreds of such chnngti I 
can be easily counted, and they often imply great changa ii 
the waters holding the materials in solution or suspeoBuai 
such changes indeed as must have required different ooeuM 
over the same spot. Such events could not have taken piiet 
with extensive elevations and subsidences of the earth's cnn^ 
nor could such vertical movements have happened withoil 
much intervening time, as numerous facts evince. Hers m 
have evidence of vast periods occupied in the secondary pio' 
duction and arrangements of the earth's crust. 

Third. The remains of marine and other animals aal 
plants, found in the earth, are not mingled confusedly together, 
as we should certainly be compelled to look for, had they bees 
brought over the land promiscuously by a deluge ; but ars 
found arranged, for the most part, in as much order as Ito 
drawers of a well-regulated cabinet ; though, by the way, ii 
the celebrated Hugh Miller has shown, not so as to oonflfll 
the truth of the '* development hypothesis " set forth as0# 
in the ^' Vestiges of OreoHon^^ but, on the contrary, after fli 
manner to confute it. In general those animals and plsBH 
seem to have lived and died on or near the spots where tbef 
are now found ; and as countless millions of these remsins 
are often seen piled together, so as to form almost entin 
mountains, the periods requisite for their formation must have 
been far otherwise than short. Could they have been in doiir 
tion other than immensely long? 

Fourth. It is an apparently well-established fact, that then 
have been upon the globe, previous to the existing races, not 
less than five distinct periods of organized existence ; that iSf 
five great groups of animals and plants, so completely in- 
dependent that no species whatever is found in more thaa 
one of them, having lived and successively passed away before 
the creation of the races which now occupy the surface. CWher 
standard writers make the number of these periods of ex* 
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as many as twelve. ComparatiTe anatomy testifies 
U so unlike in structure were these different groups, ibat 
Kj coulil not hare coexisted in the same climate and other 
Eternal circum stances. 

Ff/U. In the earliest times in which animals and plants 
wd, the climate over the ^rbole globe appears to have been 
iwaxm as it is now between the tropics, or even warmer. 
■d ihe slow change from wanner to colder appears lo have 
M the cliief cause of the successive destruction of the 
Berenl races ; and new ones were created, better adapted 
llie altered condition of the globe ; and yet each group 
Ku to have occupi(»l the globe through a period of great 

Sixth. Among the thirty thousand varieties of animals 
id plants found ia the rocky strata, very few living species 
\n been detected ; and even these few occur in the most 
mnl rocks ; while in the secondary group, not le^s thnn six 
Bcs tbick, not a Bingle species now on the globe hae been 
MDvered. Hence the present races did not exist till after 
Me in Ihe secondary rocks bad died. No human remains 
Kebcen found below those alluvial deposits which are now 
miag by rivers, lakes, and the ocean. Hence it is to be in- 
ircd that man was one of the latest creatures that waa 
keed on the globe. 

SttnUh. The present continents of the globe, with perhaps 
MULception of some of their highest mountains, have, for a 
ng period, constituted the bottom of the ocean, and have 
MB subsequently either elevated into their present position, 
r the waters have been drained off from their surface, TLis, 
ft. Hitchcock says, though regarded with inuuh skepticism 
f Utany, ia as satisfactorily proved as any principle of 
^lical science not resting on mathematical demonstration. 

Religion of Geology, p. 21.) 
Vtm if all, or the main part, of what we have been 
facts, be such, and not fancies, — and 
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scientific investigators of the earth's strata — nnmbers ( 
them, too, not only Christians, but Christian divines — naSt 
in the opinion that they are demonstrable and manifest fadi 
— what is the conclusion to be drawn from them, toadmi| 
the point before us ? Who that receive them as real and 
true, thoroughly weigh them, and compare them with tbe 
memorable diluvial event described by the sacred histmi; 
its comparatively recent occurrence ; its transient chanetefi 
being in all but of three hundred and seventy-five days' ec» 
tinuance ; and other characteristics, as set forth in the seveaAi 
and eighth chapters of Genesis, can ascribe the formatio& of 
the earth's fossiliferous strata, in whole or in part, to tte 
Noachian deluge ? Will not such feel themselves constnund 
to infer, that the fossil organic remams imbedded in the rocky 
strata of the earth's crust, are not to be regarded as {nresoBl- 
ing traces of the cataclysm described by Moses ? 

Let us next proceed to inquTre whether, in the drift of 
alluvium above, there may not be discovered indispataUe 
traces of the Noachic catastrophe. So it nsed to bevoy 
commonly thought. We can spend but a short time in ei- 
amining whether this opinion is or is not correct. Here 
allow me to remark that, if you will look into Dr. Buckland^ 
JReliquicB IHluviana, published in 1823, you will see that that 
eminent geologist, when he penned that work, thought thtt 
there were on the present surface of the earth discoverable 
and decisive effects of the diluvial waters. As an item is 
proof, let me read the following single sentence, found oo 
page 237: — "An agent thus gigantic appears to hate 
operated universally on the surface of our planet at tlie 
period of the deluge; the spaces then laid bare by the 
sweeping away of the solid materials that had before fiDel 
them, are called Valleys of Denudation ; and the effects w® 
see produced by the water in the minor cases I have JOl^ 
mentioned, by presenting us an example within tangibV 
limits, prepare us to comprehend the mighty and stupendoii 
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iiade of those forces hj which whole strata were swept 
Talleys laid open, and gorges excarated in the 
portions of the substance of the earth, bearing the 
. to the overwhelming ocean by which ihey 
teed, that modem ravines on the sides of mountains 
ta the torrents which, since the retreat of the d<;1uge, 
created and continue to enlarge them." Dr. Buckland 
this passage after exploring the drift or, as it was 
Ij called, diluvium of the Brilieh Islee, and in reference 
like results of his observations. That celebrated palamntol- 
Cuvier, — who had remarlied, that he " thought, 
DeLuc and Dolomieu, that if there be any thing settled 
gnHogyt it is this, that the surface of our globe has been 
to a great and sudden revolution, the dale of which 
carried much farther back than five or six thousand 
'•peaking of the mud, gravel, and bones of the Kirk- 
proceeds thus: — "Most carefully described by 
land, under the name of diluvium, and exceedingly 
It from those other beds of similarly rolled materials, 
tidi are constantly deposited by torrents and rivers, and 
It^ only the bones of animals existing in the country, and 
Kliich Mr. Buckland gives the name of alluvium; they 
* form, in the eyes of all geologists, the fullest proof to the 
of that immense inundation which came last in the 
iphes of our globe." (Discours sur les Revolutions 
ilasurface du globe, etc., p. 141.) 

Ib bis Bridgeu'aler TrenUse, published in 1836, Dr. 
Ivdland lets us know that he had abandoned the opinion 
inaccd and argued in bis Reliquim, respecting the geolo- 
W vvidence of a deluge, so far as relates to the Noachian. 
Hi laognage on page 94 of that Treatise ia ; — " Discoveries 
Udk have been made since the publication of this work, 
|ke Keliqniae Diluviansc,) show that many of the animals 
described, existed during more than one geological 
(bW preceding the catastrophe by which they were extir- 
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pated. Hence it seems more prolwble thftt tbe efwft 
question was the last of the man j geological revolatkns 
have been produced bj ffiohni irraptions of water, 
than the comparatively tranquil inmidatioii described in 
Inspired Narrative. It baa been justly argued, 
attempt to identify these two great historical and 
phenomena, that^ as the rise and fall of the waters rf 
Mosaic deluge are described to' have been' gradual airi 
short duration, they would have produced comparatmlj 
change on the surface of the country they overflowed." 

Arguments to sustun the affirmative of the 
there geological evidence of an exteniive dduge^ 
is not specified,) since the earth assumed easential^Jtaj 
form? — you may And adduced in the tenth t< 
Biblical Repository, pp. 385-374. Juttace oovid Bot. 
either to that side of the questioii, or to that artidib 
tempting a synopsis. It is hoped that yoa alL^iHDilti 
earliest opportunity, read it in toto for yourselvak 
suffer me also to recommend the perusal of that work of Oft'^ 
Buckland, lately referred to — his Beliquise DilaviaoNb ■]( 
will bring you to an aoqaintance with some intereitiif 
phenomena, to what cause or causes soever they may joidf 
be attributed. 
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torsG Gentlemen: 

la sapport of the positioa that moat of the cases of accu- 
kaluions of drijl, the dispersion of bowlders, and the polish 
■dsirice of the rocks in place, occurred prior lo man's ex- 
benee upon the globe, and cannot have been the result of 
ftnb'c deluge, allow me to give jou an abstract of a few 
■punents, which yon may find more fully presented id Dr. 
^ Smith's " Scripture and Geology," Lecture Fifth ; and 
Dr. Hitchcock's " Religion of Geulogy," parts of Lectures 
Ent, Second, and Fourth. 

FinL Since the geological period now passing com- 
nenced. called the alluvial or pleistocene period, certain 
"liwges have been going oa which indicate a very great an- 
nuity to the drift period. Instance the formation of deltas 
Ud lemceB. Of dtltat take a single example. The amount 
tf wdiment which is carried down the Mississippi and de- 
IMiied yearly, is at such a rate as to have required 14,200 
Jtrrlo form the whole delta in the manner it exists. As to 
'■'wai, they occur along some of the rivere of tliia and other 
(■Atries from 400 to 500 feet above iheir present beds, and 
BBond our lakes to the height of nearly 1000 feet. Yet 
•■wely anywhere, since the memory of man, have even the 
'**Wl of these terraces been formed, save on a veiy limited 
•■k «nd of a few feet in h 
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Second. The organic remains found in the alluviom eoii- 
siderabl J above the drift, are many of them of extinct spedefc 
Now the presumption is, that extinct animals and pldili 
belong to a creation anterior to man, especially if ^ 
exhibit a tropical character — as those do which are usinnf 
assigned to the drift, — since we have no evidence ofi 
tropical climate in northern latitudes until we get back to i 
period far anterior to man. 

Third. No remains of man or his works have been fooiil 
in drift, nor indeed till we rise almost to the top of the aBa- 
vial deposit. Even ancient Armenia, says Dr. Hitcheoci} 
has now been examined geologically with sufficient care tD 
make it almost certain that human remains do not exist tbeie 
in drift, if drift is found there at alL 

Fourth, The agency producing drift must have operated 
during a vastly longer period than the three hundred ill 
seventy-five days of Noah's Flood. It could be shown tW 
extensive erosions which are referable to that agency, Hid 
the huge masses of detritus which have been the result, miot 
have demanded centuries and even decades of them. Ntf 
■will any supposed increase of power in the agency explaii 
the results, without admitting a long period for their action. 

Fifth, In the Noachian deluge, water appears to have 
been the principal agent ; but in tlie production of drift, ice 
was at least equally concerned. 

If you all have not those works in your possession to whic* 
reference has been made relative to this subject, you mayfiC^ 
some of these facts, the last among the rest, set forth in Mrfi 
Somerville's Physical Geography — the latter part of fil^ 
and second chapters. 

In the light of such facts as those which have been no'' 
stated — if facts they be — how untenable appears the notio 
that even the drift exhibits distinguishable traces of Noab 
deluge. 

Had you, young gentlemen, never had any previous intima 
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D respecting tliese fatts, togelher wiili those relatiTe to the 
Ufurous slrala, pre*cnled in Ibe preceding Exercise; and 
dfiHi known naught about any interprelatioa of the first 
kit of Genesis other ihan what has been (though ire are in- 
Bcd to lliiiik incorrectly) denominated the more literal, and 
(tuuljr jjDtU of late has been tbe more common, you woald 
ptbablj feel alarmed at the apparent discrepancy between 
btte facts and the Mosaic history in regard to the time, etc^ 
if tbb world'H creation. Ere proceeding farther in the direct 
IBBridcration of the Noachic deluge, it is not only proper, but 
l^ngud for sacred truth demands, that we should first show 
" rt no real discrepancy eiists between the facts brought to 
nr tnd the averments of the inspired historian at the com- 
Wieement of the book of Genesis. " In the beginning God 
cntted the heaven and the earth." Here are taught two 
JhiogB : First, That " the heaven and the earth " had a " be- 
— WBi-e not from everlasting. Secondly, That they 
1 their beginning from "God" — not from chance — not 
■ any source heside him. No indication is to be discerned 
hlhat first verse, in regard to the chronology of " the begin* 
Ig" there spoken of. Those interpreters who have made 
il belong lo the first of the six geogonic days — the heginning 
t( the first of those days, — and who understand the work 
re aummarily described, to be that of the primary part of 
Ike first day. have had no sufficient authority for so doing. 
Aod the formal announcement contained in the second verso 
's plainly to show that the archaic writer did not mean 
Mk«vc it understood that no interval passed between the 
recorded in the first verse and that of which men- 
ll" i* made in the third. The history of the six days' work, 
tlcbesl biblical expositors now consider to commence with 
•fc* bil named verse. Tbe language of Moses indisputably 
•iDilkiw an indefinite interval to have elapsed between tbe 
"•■ttclion related in the first verse and what is narrated in 
•b* third and succeeding verses of the chapter. Such a 
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interpretation appears to us the more rational, apart from all 
consideration of the interesting principles or facts brought tp 
light and established by modem geological investigation. S ' 
certainly dissipates all semblance of collision between geokgf 
and revelation in regard to the period of this planet's exU^ ; 
ence. It gives the geologist full scope for his largest speoB* 
lations concerning the age of the world. It permits him to 
maintain that its primary condition was as unlike to til* 
present as appearances allow him to infer ; and affords h]9> 
time enough for all the mutations of mineral constituti<maBl 
organic life which its strata are thought to reveaL TXtm^. 
poses all these passed over sub sikntio by the sacred penmatti 
because irrelevant to the object of revelation : What is dft* 
clared in the first verse and the second being deemed all tbst 
it was requisite to state respecting what transpired anterior to 
the work of the six geogonic days. 

You are aware that the interpretation of the first part-ot 
Genesis, of which we have spoken, is not a novel or unheazl: 
of one. Besides what Dr. Pye Smith relates in regard to tU:: 
views of certain biblical expositors who lived before geologji:' 
as a science, had an existence, such as.Justin Martyr, GregcwJ 
Nazianzen, Basil, Origen, Theodoret, and Augustin, it se»n» 
to us proper, and for some reasons expedient, to reler to the 
opinions of some distinguished biblical interpreters of modem 
times. " By the phrase, * in the beginning,* " says Doede^ 
lin, " the time is declared when something began to be. But 
when God produced this remarkable work Moses does not pre- 
cisely define." ** Were we to concede to naturalists," says 
Bciumgarten Crusius, " all the reasonings which they advance 
in favor of the earth's early existence, the conclusion would 
only be, that the earth itself has existed much more than 6000 
years, and that it had then already suffered many great and 
important revolutions. But if this were so, would the rela- 
tion of Moses thereby become false and untenable ? I cannot 
think so." "The detailed history of creation in the first 
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fiaptcr of Grenesis," says Dr. Chalmers, "begins at the mid- 
t&of the second verse; and what precedes might be under- 
k>od as an introductorj sentence, by which we are most 
Kpeeitely told, both that God created all things at the first, 
■li that afterwards — by what interval of time it is not 
fMfied — the earth lapsed into a chaos, from the darkness 
Hd disorder of which the present system or economy of 
lAigs was made to arise. Between the initial act and the 
IMAOs of Grenesis, the world, for aught we know, might have 
iHin die theatre of many revolutions, the traces of which 
|)M^ may still investigate," etc. '^ A philological survey 
dMie initial sections of the Bible," says Dr. J. Pye Smith, 
^Mags out the result : First, — That the prime sentence is 
ifvlmple, independent, all-comprehending axiom, to this effect 
>^tiiat matter^ elementary or combined, aggregated only or 
oiganized, and dependent, sentient, ai^d intellectual beings, 
liiire not existed from eternity, either in self-continuity or in 
rteoesnon, but had a beginning ; that their beginning took 
fhee bj the all-powerful will of one Being, the Self-existent, 
lidependent, and Infinite in all perfection, — and that the date 
of. that beginning is not made known. Second, — That at a 
iMmt epoch, our planet was brought into a state of disorgani- 
illkm, detritus, or ruin, (perhaps we have no perfectly appro- 
priate term,) from a former condition. Third, — That it 
pleased the almighty, wise, and benevolent Supreme, out of 
that state of ruin to adjust the surface of the earth to its now 
existing condition, — the whole extending through the period 
of six natural days." " My firm persuasion is," says Dr. 
John Harris, " that the first verse of Genesis was designed 
by the Divine Spirit, to announce the absolute origination of 
the material universe by the Almighty Creator ; and that is so 
understood in the other parts of holy writ ; — that, passing by 
an indefinite interval, the second verse describes the state of 
our planet immediately prior to the Adamic creation ; and 
iiat the third verse begins the account of the six days' work." 

8* 
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" Our best expositors of Scripture," says Dr. DatM 
Glasgow, " seem to be now pretty generally agreej 
opening verse in Genesis has no necessary connefl 
the Terses which follow. They think it may be m 
as making a separate and independent etaletnent i 
the creation proper, and that the phrase, 'in the ft 
may be expressive of an indefinitely remote antiql 
this principle the Bible recognizes, in the first inal 
great age of the carlh, and then tells us of the c 
underwent, at a period long subsequent, in 
render it a fit abode for the family of man. 1 
of the six days was not, according to this view, 
tion in the strict sense of tiie term, but a reno' 
remodelling of prewxistent materials." Citation 
gentlemen, could be greatly multiplied having n 
this point, — hut a labor of this kind must be de( 
supererogatory. Such an interpretation of nature a 
ture as is set forth in the work entitled, " Epoch of t 
while it will secure the preferences of some, cannC 
convinced, at this late day, be generally entertait> 
motives of the writer are indeed to be respected, I 
manifestly been his desire and aim to subserve tb( 
science and religion. If, therefore, his effort prova 
— which we have no doubt it must — while sueh ft 
not itself yield him positive gratification, it wiD ftt 
ignore his good intentions, nor be followed by ^ 
conscience. 

That interpretation of the initial part of Genrait 
we have signified our approval, but which we ' 
hasty in adopting, can, we think, alone be euetaU 
correct one. Particularly interested it ia beliel 
minds will be in the confirmation which it receirea 
facts ascertained or settled by the progress of geol 
vestigalion. Had it been bo (hat the worW* prime \ 
and maa't had been contemporaneous, then we ahoul 
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pns of hnman kind and their works to be found in- 
led with ihc I'omaiiis of otlier once living ti'oaturea in 
It fossiliferous strata, even the lowest ; — whpreaa, 
itmry, no human remains, as you have beard, have 
ivered in the rocky layers composing the crust of 
nor in any, says Mr. Richardson, '" since the ac- 
of silt or mild, which 'late from the most modem 
yiterdaj/, as it were, in Ihe infinite history of the 
is only in these accumulations of the historic period 
discover the remains of even the most ancient fami- 
Swnf mankind. In the solid rocks, we repeat, no traces of 
sun are discernible ; but a still stronger proof," contiooes this 
wiler, " of the modem " (he means comparatively modem) 
"ditc of our species, exists in the obvious fact, that if man 
bd really been an inhabitant of the earth during the earliest 
iiitory ," (meaning during the earliest period of the earth's 
BXiHeoce,) " his skeleton, or the mere fragments of his os- 
Wu structure., nould have constituted the lecat of thote rtU 
kt which he would have bequeathed to the soil of which he 
•M in inhabitant. We should have discovered his mighty 
nd najettie workt, which bo far transcend in duration his 
ma ephemeral e.iistcnce. We should have found his cities 
tad his structures overwhelmed in the waters of ancient seas, 
(f buried beneath the ejections of primeval volcanoes ; hia 
■^ntic pyramids sunk in the beds of ancient rivers ; bin 
■uunttin temples hewn on the surface of the deepest and 
Da oldest rocks. We should have encountered his bridges 
tf piaiK and of iron, his palaces of limestone and of marble ; 
HI iDmbs which he reared over the objects of his afiection, 
loi ihrines which he erected in honor of his God. But in 
■k* ibaence of these or any olher traces of man in any save 
'oihe inaatsuperiicial deposits, we are compelled to acknowl- 
•dp the chronology of Holy Writ ; to recognize the com- 
pM ud satisfactory accordance of science with revelalioi; 
ndlQ admit that the existence of man has not extended 
"jooil the Hvu or six thousand years u[ion the earih, wtudj 
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the Scriptures assign as the period of his creation.'' (See 
Richai*dson's Greology, pp. 90, 91.) 

But, let us suppose jou to saj, Is it not marvellotis dttl 
such an event as Moses describes the Noachian Flood to 
hftYC been, should leave no yisible evidences behind of id 
occurrence ; and does not the infidel seem to be thus fat' 
nishcd with a pretty powerful weapon with which to contend 
a;^inst the truth of the Mosaic history respecting it? — Ifl 
tlie way of reply, let it be specially noted, that we do Ml 
deny that there are any visiUe or ditcavercihie traces on tk( 
earth's surface, or beneath it, of the Noachian deluge ; bol 
any clearly distinguishahle traces. We have meant to saj 
and to produce facts to show, that there are no phym 
phenomena or appearances beneath or even upon the earth'i 
surface, concerning which it can, with ahsolute certaintf^ Ik 
affirmed, These are the effects of the Flood of Noah ; thm 
are determinate proof s of its occurrence. 

We proceed now to consider, very briefly, how this oiwsM 
of distinguishable traces maybe accounted for. First: On 
the supposition that the theory advanced by Hooke, ib^ 
subsequently advocated by DeLuo, Fairholme, and othera 
be true, so far as relates to the mutual interchange of eei 
and dry land at the time of the Noachic Flood, i. e., that oo: 
postdiluvian ocean beds were mainly antediluvian dry lan^ 
and vice versa, — an idea which is a revived favorite with t 
least some in our day, (see Friend of Moses, &c.) — then at 
we thereby afforded a very convincing reason why our presei 
earth, (dry land,) should afford no visible, distinguishabi 
traces of the Mosaic inundation. And although geologists < 
no mean attainments think that " the facts of geology forbi 
the idea that our present continents formed the bed of th 
ocean at so recent a date as that of the Noachic cataclysm, 
yet — as the autlior of the Friend of Moses has intimated - 
the bare fact of the so remarkably general absence of huma 
osseous remains and human works of art from the presei 
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i paxta of our globe, seems Tery strongly to favor 
I. If the antediluvians and their works were buried 
Ihe present oceaDs, one of the best of reasons is Air- 
!jy the remains of these are not discernible on or be- 
dk die Burface of our present continents ; and will go far, 
kf Ihe least, loward accounting for the absence of other 
J traces from our postdiluvian dry land. Or, Secondly : 
K tfae trauquil theory, advanced and advocated by Di'. Flem- 
iag ioU Sir Charles Lyell, and embraced by numerous other 
e received as true, we may see why no distinguisha- 
Irla physical traces are left of the Mosaic inundation. Let me 
pre jou a few sentences from tlie writings of some of these 
tb regarding this point. Dr. Fleming, who we believe led 
At way in advancing the tranquil theory, uses the following 
luigoage : " I have funned my notions of the Noachian deluge, 
a Ovid, but from the Bible. Thure the simple narra- 
tiw of Closes permits me to believe that the waters rose upon 
AitmihlH/ degree), &ad relumed by degrees ; that the flood ex- 
Ubited no violent impetuosity, neither displacing the soil nur 
ttoi-egelable (ribes which it supported, nor rendering the 
pnnnd unfit for (he cultivation of the vine. With this con- 
'iclion in my mind, I am not prepared to witness in nature 
*BJ remaining marks of the catastrophe ; and I feel my 
Wipecl for the authority of revelation heightened when I 
I on llie present surface no memorials of the event." 
(Sw Edinburgh Phil. Journal, vol. U, pp. 21-1, 215.) "I 
<g»e," gays Mr. Lyell, " with Dr. Fleming, that in the nar- 
b of Moses there are no terras employed that indicate 
l» impetuous rushing of the waters, either as they rose, or 
n tbey retired upon the restraining of the rain and the 
P««ting of a wind over the earth. On the contrary, the olive 
'"taeb brought back by the dove seems as clear an indication 
to Da that the vegetation was not destroyed, as it was to Noah 
•W ibe dry land was about to appear." (Prinaples of Ge- 
•^y, vol. 4, p. 21C.) That able geological writar, Dr. 
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MaecuUoch, eays, " There is nothing in this history (the Ibn 
saic) from which we can infer a state of turbuleiiee in 
violence in the water. There ia nothing to make us aniwtl 
that the deluge could have disjoined islands, 
valleys, or deposited alluvia. It is deficient alike 
neediiil powers, motion and time. In this plain natraltn 
the water rises during a ahco't period, and subsides thnii^ 
one not long, leaving on an eminence that vessel which 
to preserve and perpetuate man. Of the Mosaic delng 
particular, I have no hesitation in saying, that il hoi a 
been proved to have produced a single existing 
of any kind, and that it ought to be struck out of die 
of geological causes." Yet the man who expressed bim 
thus, is so very decided in his views of the supreme 
of the Bible over all science, that we find him saying, '. 
there were aught in Geologj which contradicted tbat Woi4 
I should be among the first to say, the science is in trrar.* 
(See A System of Geology with a Theory of the Earth, vl 
an Examination of its Connection with the Sacred Writings 
by John MaecuUoch, F. E. S., London, 1831, voL 2, pp.8^ 
33.) — " It has been justly argued," says the Rev. Dr. Buck- 
land, (Bridgewaler Treatise, p. 95,) '^ tliat as the rise and (A 
of tbe waters of the Mosaic deluge are described W 
been gradual, and of short duration, they would have }/n- 
dueed comparatively little change on the surface of the at 
try they overflowed." 

Thirdly. But supposing we should not espouse, in 
length and breadth, " the tranquil theory" of Dr. Flenuif 
and Mr. Lyell, — and we feel a little inclined to agree wA 
Mr. Harcourt in thinking that tbe latter of these gentlenMK 
"has carried his titeory of tranquiUttt/ to a degree whiek 
borders upon ridicule," when he lays so much stress, 
of it, on the ctfcumatance of " the olive leaf," which the doi 
brought back, as remaining through the cataclysm; — ssfl 
posing we should admit that there was some d^;m 
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^^|S^ of the diluvial waters, and that therefore some traces 
Vthem or their doings must have been left behind, — yet 
•111 liny roan, rapable of estimating the effects of geological 
t^cies, maintain that these traces, being superficial, most 
luTe certainly remained to the present time ? 

Dr. Hitchcock, (see Bib. Repository, vol. 10, p. 334), 
tMcWng this point, says — "Even admitting that the scriptu- 
nl acTOunt would lead us to infer that not a little of violence 
Md tumnltuooa action attended that event" — athing, by the 
»»ji which Dr, Hitchcock, when he penned that article, 
believed — "it does not follow that its effects could be distin- 
friihed thousands of years afterwards. Currents of water 
CQtild have affected only the surface of the globe, and their 
efletls would be similar to those now produced by rivers and 
foods. Yet as they would be spread over the whole surface, 
fid not so much confined as rivers to a particular channel, 
flu? would be less striking, and sooner obliterated. They 
*WH consist principally in the removal of the softer parts of 
ftBHrface, and the abrasion of the harder parts. But simi- 
l»jrocesaes have been going on ever since the last deluge, 
•hoM everywhere ; and whether after the lapse of centuries 
n ibonld be able to distinguish diluvial from alluvial action, 
it >■ impossible to say. Perhaps the traces of Noah's deluge 
■tghl be all obliterated. If they are all gone, then, the fact 
•fgues nothing against the scriptural account." — Suppose, 

Kpntlemen, that in our opinion there are many and 
Miderable effects remaining at this day on the earth, 
btnndation described by the sacred writer, yet the 
St of our being unable to identify them — to single 
— ..jlfi-om effects produced by olher instrumentalities, 
•to distinguish them from more modern and local disturb- 
■"**'. and present Ihem as certain evidence, — tliia inability, 
""oen a modicum of modesty has existence, will effectually 
P"***!!! a resort to or an urging of such appearances, I 
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ever plausible or probable, in proof of the dilBvial own 
which we are considering. There ia one thing that v 
affirm with confidence ; — it is, tliat geologj preseofitl 

facta that afford any presumption against the 
that stupendous cataclysm nhich the Scriptures bring toll 
notice. On the other hand, she will admit that "m the de- 
Tation and subsidence of mountains and continents, and ii 
volcanic agency generally, of which geology contains so moaj 
examples, we have an adequate cause for extensive if no 
universal deluges ; nor can she say how recently this o 
may have operated beneath certain oceans, Buffiirieatlj H 
have produced the deluge of the Scriptures. So that, in fact, 
we have in geology a presumption in favor of, rather t! 
against such a deluge." 

Having such testimony as that of the Iraelitish Moses,— 
such abundant evidence as is accessible that be wrote ts he 
was moved by the Holy Gliost, and so his testimony i 
sive — in favor of the transpiring of [he diluvial event wb 
he has narrated ; and in addition to this, the remarknble 
kind and amount of mythological, monumenlal, tradilioa^ 
evidence, corroborative, if it be proper so to speak, o 
Mosaic history in relation to it — can we need the clew. 
indubilaMe utterancei of the earth itself io produce complett 
conviction in our minds, that what the archaic annalist hi 
recorded concerning the deluge said to have occurred in llw 
days of Noah, ia true? Even if we bad no testimony but 
that of Moses to the fact; and no evidence that this maoou 
anything more than an uninspired but credible hisioriaB. 
would we act irrationally in believing firmly that such a 
diluvial event occurred as he relates ? Do we receive U 
credible no professed history in regard to any matter, unlen 
we have other evidence than that of the testimony of tLe hia- 
torian in its support ? and, we may add. what ia in point, 
unless we can find inscribed on even the talivl of nalurt an- 
questionable evidence of itt truth ? Are we not prepai«il W 
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bat the man, whoever he be, acts unbecomingly, irra- 
llj) who refuses to believe such an event as that of the 
hiaa deluge, so called, to have actually occurred, unless 
ids other evidence to sustain it than that which he has 
A obtain ? 
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Young Gentleues: 

Something relative to the extent of the Noachian 
you will not be unsolicitoua lo hear. Was ituntMnol* 
parliat? Better satisfied you probably will or may 
ably be, to have a brief synopsis of the argumenla on boi 
sides of this question laid before you, rather than lo han 
ezpreBsion of the opinion of an individual so humble ataj- 
Eelf. Suffer me first to state the chief arguments which b!] 
be adduced in favor of the absolute ujiiversalitg of tk 
Noachie cataclysm. 

First. The Sacred Scriptures seem to teacli tliis. Let 
believer in Holy Writ come without prejudice or prqioM^ 
sion to the perusal of the Mosaic account of diis evenl, 
be will hardly fail of arriving at the conclusion lint ihl 
Flood of Noah extended over the entire globe. Jut 
your Bible and read Gen. 7: 19-23. What liakitstioa.it 
might with emphasis be asked, can be assigned to that b&- 
guage in the first of those verses? — "AU the high UlhiUi 
were under the whole keavetif were covered." And lh« 
verse, " Fifteen cubits upward did the waters prevail ; andtte 
mountains wore covered," appears to indicate that llic 
prevailed bo many cubits above all the mountains of ihs 
eorlh. And the universal destruction, declared in the thrct 
succeeding verses, of all sentient and animal existcne^ 
gave alone ihe ark's tenantry, implies the absolutely untvenll 
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of the destroying element. Let it be added, that 
ipokeii of in Genesis 9 ; 11, witli tlie language 
I, appears plainly to indicate that no other inunda- 
the end of time, should be comparable to the del- 
Noah. Yet many partial and somewhat destructive 
ins have happened since the time of that calaclyBin'a 
ice, and many more doubtless will. It seems infer- 
so peculiarly great and extensive must have been 
of Genesis, as to be wellnigh or quite universal, 
the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest, etc., 
cease" — as it is of course implied they had done 
! prevalence of more than the twelvemonth of this 
ig judgment's continuance. 
* 'StcontBy. All who are willing to rely on the testimony of 
HoHa, so interpret his language as to concede that all man- 
ind, save the " eight soula " in the ark, were reached and 
•uhmerged by the flood. But according to what we have 
(niiyii not be said,) pretty conclusively, on a former oeca- 
tm, shown, the population of the antediluvian world must 
rave been very numerous and wide-ppread, — so much so, 
^l iheir universal submergence must have requited so ex- 
Imive a flow of the diluvial waters as to reach wellnigh, if 
Ml Bntirely, " earth's remotest bounds." I know that Dr. 
1^4 Smith, in order to bring the population of the Old World 
*itfcin such numerical limits as not to overstock the extreme- 
ly arenmscrlbed territory marked out by him as exclusively 
Iwhed by the Nonelnc inundation, has computed the number 
!■> which mankind attained before that cataclysm, as exceed- 
"gly small, — so small tiiat he will find few, if any, to accord 
^ him in opinion. Any tbeory wliich makes the antedilu- 
''■o population much if any less numerous than the present 
P>|>iiUtion of the globe, will probably appear to you unworthy 
^ be eotenained. Tbat population whom the flood came 
'"^ took away, might have lived within narrower geograph- 
"*l limits than llic presenl, — we arc disposed to imagine 
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they did so, — yet within limits by no means bo cirCDnuenbl^ 
that the he&re-named eminent author's little inimdat' 
could have reached more than a modicum of the ad 
number. 

Thirdly. If the deluge of the Mosaic history were 1« 
limited, instead of universal, there would have seemed U 
necessity for such a direction as Noah roceived from G^M* 
build that immense structure, the ark ; — Lttle occasion far 
incurring such an expenditure of time and toil as waeti 
countered in its construction. That enormous vessel eonl^ 
wo would think, have been easily dispensed with. Thi 
"eight souls" could have been directed by the Supren 
repair to some district of country uninhabited by any of As 
wicked progeny of Adam whom Gtod purposed to destroy ; I 
region beyond the confines of the territory inhabited by tb 
doomed population, and which the Almighty had in such ctaa 
determined to inundate; — and all the living creature 
he wished to preserve could have been caused to more W 
that exempt locality and thus find escape from destrocliiv 
by the diluvial judgment. Or, if the specimens of the variaM' 
living creatures which entered tJie ark could be found eii*' 
ing in the locality to which the eight souls should be directed 
to repair, or any other locality indeed which the waten rf 
the localiuundation should not reach, — then the chon^of 
location of aught beside the e ight souls might have apparent- 
ly been dispensed with. The inference which may be le- 
gitimately drawn is, that na escape by such means, or bjj 
other than the ark, was feasible ; and so that the delnga d 
Noah was universal. 

Or if, to preserve all beside, an ark should, even in ( 
of a partial inundation, be deemed requisite ; or, for lU 
display of Grod's holiness and justice, if both a deluge kbA M 
ark should be regarded as essential, — why, if the Flood « 
bat local, could there be need to take into the floating veawd 
birds, and, among the feathered tribe, so widely diffos 
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ma, u the dove and raven ? "It is," eaj-s Kitto, speaking 
(■ ibis poinl — " it is allogelber a moet remarbable circuni' 
■ince, that the only creatures, of those contained in the ark 
vbich are named, are Chose whose existeace npon earth 
Wald not have been sffecled by any deluge much less than 
niiennl. And if the diluvial waters rose fifteen cnbits 
ikre all the mountains of the countries which the raven and 
<bi dove inhabit, the level must have been high enough to 
fin universality to the deluge." 

Ton recollect we referred you, a few eveninga since, to 
ftc traditions existing among all nations relative to the 
Ifoiebie Flood. From the universality of those traditions 
■ upiment has sometimes been deduced, to support the 
iKtrine of the universality of the historic or Mosaic deluge. 
Or ailment is not conclusive. Nothing indeed is proved 
Ijiton either side. The eiistence of such traditions in 
4ifa<Dt nations does not prove that the deluge to which they 
nfcr prevailed in all those several nations. The people of 
linM several nations springing all from a common ancestry, 
nl Am ancestry those whom the ark bad been the instru- 
■iBt is saving from the Dood, — this circumstance is suili- 
WW to account for the so wide prevalence of the traditions 
•Hun of. It was natural that every nation indeed sliould 
H iU tradition make its own land the scene of the calamity 
M wbick such tradition had reference, — to localize the 
mnt, and in their own territory. This at least to a great 
»«e!il was done. Though such a use as that we have 
•Wed to, may not, — yet no less than two other important 
niw may, be made of those traditions of all people. One of 
*Me hai been formerly availed of, viz.: to confirm the 
Mouic account of the Flood; to show, as the Sacred 
Scripturea aflinn, that there was an inundition by which the 
"^ family of man, Noah and his household excepted, 
*m dMtroyed. The other use — and it is one which 
^•nta^g inadelity will not like — Is, to lerve as 
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auxiliary in proving, in further confonmty with tl 
Scripture record, that all the existing nations and tribes < 
men are descended from that one little family which surriyei 
the Deluge. 

Nor is that old argument of any appositeness or validitjr 
toward proving the universality of the Flood, which Stack- 
house, in his Bihle History, has stated thus : '^ We need on^ 
turn aside the surface a little, and look into the bowels of tiie 
earth, and we shall find arguments enough for our coovio- 
tion,** L e. that the Flood was universaL ^ For the beds of 
shells, which are often found on the tops of the highest 
mountains, and the petrified bones, and teeth of fishes, which 
are dug up some hundreds of miles from the sea, are the 
clearest evidences in the world, that the waters have some 
time or other, overflowed the highest parts of the earth; 
nor can it, with any color of reason, be asserted that these 
subterraneous bodies are only the mimicry or mock prodno* 
tions of nature ; for, that they are real shells the nicest ex* 
amination, both of the eye and microscope, does evince ; and 
that they are true bones, may be proved by burning thenif 
which, as it does other bones, turns them first into a coal, and 
afterwards into calx/' We have before ofiered reasons whj 
the fossil remains, marine and other, found in the rocky strats 
of six or seven miles in thickness, as well as those found in 
the detritus nearer the surface, cannot rightly be regarded a£ 
vestiges or effects of the Noachian deluge. If this be sO; 
they cannot of course be adduced as evidence of the uni^ 
vertaUty of that deluge. It may here^ en passant^ be re 
marked, that all the strata encrusting the globe, to the deptl 
of from seven to ten miles, unquestionably show the actioi 
of water in their formation, and that the vast deposits o 
marine organic remains in a large portion of those strat] 
everywhere found, and under the circumstances in whid 
they are found existing, show that the ocean not merely once 
but several times, occupied the parts of the earth now const! 
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dug the continents of our planet. As to tbe point before ns, 
need only urge — what is fatal to the ai^ument quoted from 
le, — the fact that jieit/ier tkt works norths osseous re- 
ofman have beea found any deeper than in the upper 
vT tbitt EDperficial deposit called alluvium. Had the 
"rf rocky strata — miles in density — which we have 
of, been formed, and the fossil organic remains, to the 
have mentioned, been depOBited, by or at the time 
of the Mosaic history, or even since man's cre- 
plaiisible or possible reason, it seems to us, can be 
why his bones and the fruits of his labors should not 
ifimnd mtermixed with those of other animals in the rocky 
tnu, referred to, as well as in the mass of detritus above 
tie latter, and underlying the superficial alluvium where 
lime human osseous and mechanical or industrial remains 
ve fKoverable. 

Pmrihhf. But, In the way of argument for a univerial 
Wtge, may not tbe following be ui^ed? It has been the 
vpiasa of several geologists that back beyond the six geogonic 
ixjif OUT continents have been several limes the beds of 
Ml, nd have continued so for a long period each time, and 
4ll Aese continents did not rise info dry land by llie exceed- 
togfy ilow process of sedimentary deposition, but by means 
^ mnhqttaJeet, ttiblerremeous fires, vakattic agency, ^ow if 
Aotwcre such general submergences of our dryland far 
1*4, may there not, reasoning from analogy, have been a 
EUertl ■obmergence of the dry land at the time of the 
™^ Flood ? Does not even the archaic annalist himself, 
SoGen. 1 : 9, 10, taken in connection with the second verse. 
■«l«ngaage of such sort as to imply that there was some- 
WBg equivalent to a universal deluge prevailing on this planet 
•^the work of the six geogonic days commenced? Does 
"Wt eeem na though tliere was no dry land visible, until on 
il* third day God made it to appear ? If there then bad 
^ a genemi submergence of the dry land just prior to tho 
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creation of Adam, may not a submergence have taHkesi pbu» 
in the time of his descendant, Noah, bearing sach a rese» 
blance to it as to call for a ^ gathering together of the wateir 
into one place," as it were, and a thus ^ making the diy hsA , 
to appear ? " 

Lastly^ — on this side: Could the diluvial waters hsTS' 
extended so far and wide as to drown all the antediluvitt 
inhabitants, and have attained such an elevation as fifteor 
cubits above the loftiest mountains of the globe, and yet ook- 
be borne by the law of gravity over the earth's entire fl^^ 
face ? Without supernatural interposition could any portioii 
of it have escaped being inundated? 

We shall now take a glance at the other side of this ques- 
tion ; — shall proceed to state briefly the main arguments is 
favor of the local, limited character of Noah's Flood. These 
arguments will be presented mainly in the form of ohjecH^ 
to the tenet that the cataclysm of sacred history was uniTe^ 
sal. Connected with the statement of the objective arguments) 
it may be expedient to hint at the manner in which they have 
been or may be met by those who hold to the flood's univeisal 
extent. This is deemed proper, because the literal interpK" 
tation of the language of Moses appears to call for an un- 
limited inundation. 

To clear the way for the presentation of the arguments on 
the limited side, without, in doing so, appearing unwilling 
to receive most readily and cordially as true what the inspired 
pages bear witness to on this subject, we will show how those 
who espouse the limited side meet the charge of running 
counter to Holy Writ in the entertainment of their view. 
Admitting with candor that the language employed by the 
archaic historian to describe the deluge does seem to denote a 
literal universality — especially that used in the nineteenth 
verse of the seventh chapter — " the waters prevailed exceed- 
ingly upon the earth ; and aU the high hills that were under 
the whole heaven were covered " — they urge in answer, that 
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^e eecred writings, " universal terms are ofteu used to 

pifj only a eery Jorge amouniin Dumber or quanlity." (See 

Pje Smiili'd Scripiure and Geology, p. 247.) They call 

iR to note sucli possa^ies as the following: — "And I lie 

ioe WBd ov«r all tlie Citce of tlie earth ; and all the coun- 

■ came to Egypt, to buy corn from Joseph, because that 

&inine was eslreme in all the lands," (Gen. -II : 06, 57.) 

^it is raanifeiit that only those countries are meant lying 

or within pratsicaLle distance of Egypt, for so bulky 

le as com or grain, was transported, it is highly proba- 

Bk^tlKbaclis of asses and camels. "All the ca'tle of Egypt 

^^H^lx. U : G :) yet the couneclion shows thai this ex- 

^^^^■Jl to be taken in a limited sense. " The hail smote 

^^^^f^ of the lield, and brake every tree of the fi<:ld," — 

Tew days subsequently, the derastatioQ of the locust is 

■Rritied thus : " They did eat every herb of the land, and 

' Ihelrultof the trees, which the hail had lejl," (Ibid 10: 

till.) " All the people brake off the golden ear-rings which 

in their ears, and brought them unto Aaron," (Ibid 32 : 

It)— meaning, undoubtedly, a large number of persona, but 

Evfrotn literally ihe whole, or even a majority of the people, 

■1 will apjiear upon an examination of the whole account. 

Thia day will I begin to put the dread of thee, and the fear 

tf tbea, opon the nations th&t are under the whole heaven," 

(ptat. 2 : 25 1) yet this declaration seems to respect only the 

Vlioog of Canaan and those lying upon its frontier. "And 

lUliw earth sought to Solomon to hear his wisdom," (I Kings 

"): £4^) It need not be said that this language is used in a 

sense. Passages are nomeroua in which the phrase 

**li Ifae earth" signifies only the land of Palestine. We 

•wU instance, Deul. 34: 1; Ifai. 7 : 2i; 10: 14 ; Jer. 1 ; 

»(.4: 20; 8: 16; 12: 12; 40: 4; Zeph. 1: 18; 3: 19; 

.} 10. In AcU 2 : 9, it is said that at the lime of 

;" there were dwelling at Jei'u^alem Jews, devout 

every nation under heaven." Yet in the enumera- 
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tion, which follows this passage, of the different places fn 
which those Jews had come, we find only a region exteadh 
from Italy to Persia, and from Egypt to the Euxine. 
could have been a district of only about similar size wine 
Paul meant^ when, addressing the Colossians, (1 : 23,) h 
speaks of the gospel as that '^ which was preached to ever; 
creature which is under heaven." The phraseology of ibm 
passages is so similar to that descriptive of the deluge; m 
universal are the terms while we cannot doubt their impon 
to be limited — that we are abundantly justified, they tM 
in considering the deluge as limited — if other parts of thf 
Bible, or the facts of natural history, require such a limito 
tion — which they believe to be the case. On the ground ol 
such analogy as we have been speaking of in the use of niu 
versal terms, eminent biblical expositors, anterior to geologjr'i 
existence, as a science, as well as since, have so interpretec 
the Mosaic account of the deluge, as to understand that isBft 
dation to have been limited. They so understood it on est 
getical grounds. It appears, too, from some remarks whiel 
they have dropped, that they were the better satisfied inA 
their interpretation on the ground that there appeared to then 
no necessity for a universal deluge, as the same end, the] 
thought, might be accomplished by a partial one. Let us hea 
what is said by two or three of the interpreters referred to. 
Said Bishop Stillingfleet (Origines Sacrae, Book 3, chaf 
ter 4,) " I cannot see any urgent necessity from the Scriptui 
to assert that the flood did spread over all the surface of tl 
earth. That all mankind, those in the ark excepted, we: 
destroyed by it, is most certain, according to the Scripture 
The flood was universal as to mankind ; but from thence fc 
lows no necessity at all of asserting the universality of it i 
to the globe of the earth, unless it be sufficiently proved th 
the whole earth was peopled before the flood, which 1 desps 
of ever seeing proved." " Consentiunt quidem omnes," sa; 
DeLuc, " diluvium universale fuisse, quotenus totum orb« 
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ibi latum oppressit, univeraumque hDinanum genas ex- 
BpU Noachi famili^, eo interiiu At alii volunt totum 
ffluria globum aquis tectum fuisse, quod alii negant." Tliat 
nneut divine, Matthew Poole, in his Synopsis, on Gen. 7 : 
18, remaiks as follows : '* It is not to be supposed that the 
wire globe of the earth was covered with water. Where 
VM the need of overvr helming those regions in which thera 
mreoo human beiDgs? It would be highly unreasonable lo 
nppoae that mankind had so increased befoi'e the deluge, as 
UlMTe penetrated to all the corners of the earth. Absurd 
h Kould be to ftflirm that the effects of the punishment in- 
fldod upon men alone, applied to places in which there were 
MBen. If Ihen wo should enieriain the belief that not so 
Ueh ns the hundredth part of the globe was overspread with 
WlW, Btill the deluge would be universal, because the extir- 
fttim took effect upon all the part of the world which was 
Jthabited." In another work, hia Annotations, published 
i*er his death, the same author says, " PeradveutuTe this 
fcod might not be simply universal over the whole earth, but 
■IjoTCT the habitable world, where either men or beasta 
Bwd; which was as much as either the meritorious cause of 
Ih flood, the sins of men, or the end of it, the destruction of 
ill men and beasts, required." Dr. J. Pye Smith, after refer- 
riog to scriptural instances in which universal terms were to 
W uilerslood in a limited sense, says : " From these in- 
Amu of the scriptural idiom in the application of phrase- 
*k£7 similar to that in the narrative concerning the Flood, I 
^■nbly think that those terms do not oblige us to understand 
■ lileral universality; so that we are exonerated from some 
^tbcrwiae insuperable difficulties in Nuturul History and Gre- 
•itgy. li' ao much of the earth was overHowcd aa was occu- 
iW by the human race, both the physical and the moral ends 
I* Aat awful visitation were answered." The Kev. David 
Kag, LL. D., of Glasgow, in his recent work, entitled, 
■*^rii»eiples of Geology eitplained," enyn : ■' Our best expos- 
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itora of Scripture aro now generally of opiDion thA' 
fl d ih gh eslensWe, was local," p. 56. "If we 
h d(] (p CI ) I printiple which the Scriptore !l 
q Uj 3 — that general terms niajte 

1 1 m d — the whole account is Bimple and' 

It A d I f great exfent inundated the dry 

In p 1 1 m wl m it was designed to punish for 
w t d t w versal, excepting only Noah tai 

f m I wh m t pi a ed God to spare alive. Along 
th TO re f re rv d sucli animals as were most narfM 
them, and such as were fitted to fBllil the purposes of Pi 
dence after the waters should have retired." 

The difficulties which beset the idea of a literally 
deluge, irrespective of those which geology presentg, 
indeed somewhat formidable. Some of these allow 
to state. You will find a nnore full and formidable Mn^< 
tliem in the worts of Dr. J, P. Smith and President HiteheoA.' 

The_^M( difficulty which we will mention arises frwo Ikl 
enonnouyamouTtt o/Koier which, it has been urged, wonh 
requisite to effect an absolutely universal inundation. 
has been said, for instance, that to cover the earth to the 
of the highest mountains, the quantity of water re<)(li 
would be eight times greater than that existing at 
present surface of the glolie. In some of the tbeoriet rf 
which we on a former occasion made mention, you may 
noticed an attempt to meet this diflii'ullj-. If there be- 
prior to (he deluge were — underlying the earth's cmsl, 
a massive aqueous abyss as the pngeclors of those theoriM 
speak of ! or a large number Of minor abysses, coi 
with the supci-ficial seas, as others have conjectured, (Wj 1 
might say, as ihey have considered Sloses as teaching 
he speaks of " the fountains of the great deep," — then wotill 
there be found no inadequate supply of liquid stores probftblj^ 
when brought up lo the earti's surface — and their 
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member, suggest one or another mode of nccoraplisbing 
I inundate this entire little planet, luid to the degree 
Jidueh the Scriptures seem to indicate. Tiiis idea of the ex- 
iBteDce of one v&at abyss, or many inferior abysses, ia the 
canli's bowels, is, in the view of those who entertam. It, eng- 
gMled. or at least supported, by Scripture ; not merely by the 
MpKSsion " fountains of the great deep," used by Moses, but 
bj several passages befiides, such as the following cited by 
StickhoDse: — " God founded the earth upon the seas, and 
Mibjished it upon the floods " — " He stretched out the earth 
^« tbe waters ; he gathered up the waters as in a bag" — 
Msome translate it, '' and laid up the depth in storehouses." 
"When, he set a compass upon the face of the depth ; when 
^ttrengihened the fountains of the deep." But that these 
fMsages teach the existence of a vast tukerranean abyss, a 
Itrge namber of miles in depth, encircling the whole interior 
(f Ag globe ; or a large number of great but minor subterra- 
«l abysses, is not very generally understood, we think, by 
bWkal expounders. Certain it is, tbat since the recent re- 
Suittble discoveries made concerning central heat, the idea 
) believed, among able Christian geologists, com- 
■oiiiy entertained. " The internal parts of the earth" — we 
luole from Dr. Hitchcock's Religion of Geology, p, 21 
—"are found to possess a very high temperature; nor can 
U be doubled that at least oceans of melted matter exist 
Weuh the crust ; and perhaps oven all the deep-seated ia- 
luior is in a elate of fusion." The idea of an abyss or 
•bjMijfi of water of great depth in themselves, and deeply 
1 the earth, is hardly consistent with such a luct, if 
^itbe. Enough is now known of the structure of this 
Wfato convince us that no subterranean aqueous stores exist 
'' tlte earth's interior, e(juul to an emergency such as that of 
Iftling the entire surface of the globe to a. depth of 
nUea above the seas' present level. The expression 
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" the great deep," or " fouDUina of the great dee] 
used elsewhere in the Scriptures, as to bIiow it to dei 
genera! collection of oceanic waters, or the seas, r 
and ppokea of aa deep places, occupying different poi 
the surface of the eartb. 
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TocsG Gentlemen : 

Bty'ag at the close of the last evening's Exei'ciaB consid- 

ed (me of the diiTicultica bcsettiog the idea uf a literally 

deluge, let us now proceed to notice others. We 

•ill begin with the following : — If sueJi n mass of watera 

BID actually brought iipoa the earth as wouM be sufficient 

overlie all tUe plains not only, but hills and mountains of 

I eniirc globe, and rine to the height above tbem all of St- 

a cubits, the consequences which would ensue, in the view 

Dr. J. Pye Smith, would be, he knows not how awfully 

There would be, he says, " an increase of the 

■Viuorial diameter by some eleven or twelve miles. Two 

elements would hence accrue to the actions of gravity 

I our planet. The absolute weight would be greatly in- 

Beued, and the causes of f h^ mutation of the axis would be 

Vvted. I am not competent," he continues, " to the calculatioa 

*f tin changes in the motions of the earlb which would thus ba 

Indaeed, and which would propagate their elfccts through tbe 

•Me solar system ; and indeed to the entire extent of the 

.._ crgatioD : but tliey would certainly he very great.' 

•oOiU it might be remarlted, that if, to eflect the universal 

^Mod, tikere were do actual increase or addition tc the quan- 

"fy of the water, but only a bringing of the previously ex- 

'"■'■S masses from th^ repositories in oceans, seas, lakes, 
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by the expansive power of underlying fires, or by K 
terranean or other forces, over the surface of the X 
dry land, no augmentation would there then beof ihispll 
gravity, and no such disastrous effects would enaue to Ihtfl 
tire universe, or lo the different portions of the solar iji 
as the just named eminent author appreliended. Al l«td^ 
am Dot competent" to conceive that there would aij'Ml 
alarming consequences follow. But Ibis, it might ^i4 
would be only bringing forward one dilBculty to ] 
another. For to this idea of the sea and land c 
places at the lime of the deluge, there are objectioi 
some which may be conceived, of a more strictly g 
character, there are two qtiite obvious ones which i 
urged : One in reference to the Gart/en of Edm ; aim 
other, the olive leaf. First, in relation to ihe Garden of&t 
The interchange of sea and dry land at Ihe time of the Sw' 
it may be and has been urged, involves the permanenliri 
mergence of the ancient paradise ; implies that that «* 
favored spot, " the Garden," now, according to Ihai hypotbed^ 
forms a part of the present ocean's bed ; but Moses, iaU 
description, which he wrote some centuries subsequeatuAl 
deluge, evi[iently did not so understand or represent il. fl 
obviously meant his readers to nnderstand, that Eden'a 1m ' 
ity miglit, in liis day at least, be ascertained without aoyp> 
difficulty. 

The author of that singulariy entitled work, Tlie /WHii«J 
Moses, has devised, or at least stated, a plan to meet it. bi^ 
if we mislaUe not, by supposing the region to wLicli flieO*^ 
den of Eden belonged, lo have been exempted in one mfl^ 
from the fate of all the other antediluvian territory. B^ 
supposes ihat region to have, after a brief season, eaesM 
from the waters, and liave coustituted ever since a pMtflfW 
dry land of our postdiluvian worid. (See that work. p. S4»H 

As lo the "olive leaf" of which Motes si>eaks — jw««>* 
MwcA, as Mr. Lyell calls it — and the rapid appe««»* 
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indeed of vegetation in general after the deluge — these Mr. 
Piurholme and Dr. Hamilton attempt to account for in con- 
mistenej with the idea of an interchange of sea aud dry land 
Ijirtthe flood. The former, in answer to the que;»tion, " Whence 
c|ben came the olive leaf?" responds, " Whence, we may ask 
m return, came the vegetation on which the first created 
•^mimals fed ? and how was the face of the earth renewed and 
>X8SrraDged in the beautiful order in which wc now see it ? 
[jAUliongh no mention is made, by the sacred historian, of the 
.^zeroise of creative power after the deluge, yet we are lefi to 
eijM^ the unavoidable necessity of such rearrangement, unless 
^we are prepared to reject both the record of the flood itself, 
.4uid the clear corroborations of that record which can be 
idrawn from the geological phenomena of the earth." (Sec 
.Fairhohne's Geol. of Scripture, p. 349.) The latter. Dr. 
-.Jiamilton, does not think it needful to insist on the exercise 
'4ii creative power in order to the renewal of vegetation on the 
.earth's surface after the deluge, and so the appearance of the 
olire leaf. " It is quite natural to suppose," says he, " that, 
Bs the ancient lands sank beneath the waters, immense quan- 
tities of fertile soil would be washed away by those waters, 
And wotild be held in solution therein ; and also that seeds in 
great variety and in vast quantities, and fruits of all sorts, 
would be lifted up, and would remain floating about ; and that 
^ the new lands were rising, great quantities of this soil 
would be deposited thereon, in the form of mud ; and seeds 
^f all sorts, still capable of germinating, would be lodged in 
^ous localities on the emerging lands, many of them mixed 
With and covered up in the mud so deposited, and which, after 
a Very short time of favorable weather, in that genial climate, 
^ould present, in suitable situations, thousands of patches of 
thriving vegetation ; much as now, every year, is observed 
^ Egypt, on the retiring of the waters of the Nile. Among 
^ese patches of verdure, the rapidly shooting scions of seed- 
iing trees, and vines and shrubs, in countless variety might 
9* 
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appear. As to the olive leafi this writer says, " The leaf a 
a seedling olive plant, some few days old, would have answersj 
every purpose to indicate the ground left dry by the retiziif 
waters, and the commencing of vegetation." 

The aqueous treasures of the antediluvian ocean, if trani' 
ferred to, would be all-sufficient to cover the depressed anto- 
diluvian dry land entirely, and rise to that altitude, evm, 
above the most elevated parts (fifteen cubits,) which the 
sacred writer indicates ; and this, without adopting the suppo- 
sition of Steno, as quoted by Lyell, that the lofUest moBi- 
tains of the antediluvian dry land may not have been veiy 
high. 

Mr. Gleig takes it for granted that the time has gone bf 
when any one pretending to the character of a philosopher 
or man of science, would dream of objecting to the Mosaie 
account of the deluge — which he thinks most obviooslj 
teaches the absolute universality of that catastrophe <V 
judgment — on the ground of a difficulty in finding a suffi- 
ciency of water for the purpose, — inasmuch, especially, tf 
philosophers, from obvious phenomena, have inferred tbft 
the globe has, anterior to the Noachic flood, been several 
times covered and for a long season with watef. This 
author throws out the intimation, indeed, that, according to 
the theory on a former occasion mentioned, " it is not neces- 
sary to suppose that the waters prevailed over the whole 
surface of the earth at one and the same time. If the foun- 
tains of the great deep," says he, " were broken up towards 
the south pole, and the progress of the waters was northward, 
it is evident that the southern regions must have been first 
inundated, and " (supernaturally as he thinks,) " the waters 
may have been impelled forward, leaving the mountains of 
the regions behind them dry, as soon as all the living 
creatures in these mountains were destroyed. This could be 
done by a change of the centre of gravity, or by many other 
means easy to Omnipotence ; and if such was the case, much 
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iUe difBeuIij' pPBpecting tbe quantity of water necessary to 
tbe wliole earth, is at once removed." (See 
JBiatory of the Bible, vol. 1, pages 80 and 85.) 
mode of accounting for the deluge, diSers from that 
l>y Hooke and advocated by Fairholme, la tliat it 
le waters, after sweeping by degrees over the siir- 
dry laud, leaving the earth drained behind as it pro- 
pass again into and settle in their ancient bed ; 
according to those writers, tliere was & permanent inter- 
lkia|e of sea and dry land occurring at the time of the 
flood Those who do not feel prepared to embrace eitlmr of 
ibwe two last named but somewhat resembling theories, im- 
Igilie Uiat neither of them can be exactly reconciled with the 
wgtds of the Hlosaic account : not the former, because it con- 
IttiplBles such a violent rushing of tlie waters over the land 
— M idea not suggested by the Mosaic narrative ; which, 
iftetrise, contrary to that theory, seems to convey the idea of 
iAmaUaaeoui coveiing of all the dry land; — not the latter, 
ieouue the same land which was inundated, seems, accord-^ 
■J to Moses' description, to have again emerged, — that 
ft«e was a retiring or subsiding of tlie waters into their 
•«dent beds. We leave you, young gentlemen, to examine ' 
M jour leisure and see, whether the scriptural account and 
■hwe theories, or either of them, can be made to coalesce. 

Asother objection to the flood's absolute universality is, 
■IxdilBculty of aifording ample room in the ark for pairs of 
ndnn, and sejituples of clean animals, of absolutely every 
BMlof each of these denominations to be found on the entire 
tUit. The number of species already described by zoolo- 
gJMt has been said to bo not less than 150,OUO; and the 
Pokble number existing on the globe is conjectured to be 
■" lesa lh.in half a million. And for the greater number of 
•Iwm must provision have been made, since most of them in- 
'■■Irit cither tlie air or the dry land. A lliousand species of 
"""itimliti. 6U0U species of birds, 2O0O species of reptiles. 
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and 120,000 species of insects, are already described, 
the objector, and must have been provided with space an 
food. Will any, it is emphatically asked, believe th 
possible, in a vessel of no more capacity than Moses m 
tions ? 

The objection, thus stated, appears formidable truly. Y 
those who hold that the deluge was universal, endeav 
to maintain the ark's adequate capacity. In the first plai 
in regard to the ark's dimensions, they say the cul 
which Moses mentions was not the ordinary one of eighte 
inches, as was demonstrated by Mr. Greaves, vrl 
measuring the pyramids in Egypt, and comparing i 
accounts which Herodotus, Strabo, and others give of tl 
size, found the length of a cubit to be 21^io% inches. Si 
being the ancient cubit, the ark must have been 547 feet 
length; 91 feet 2 inches in breadth; and 54 feet 8 inches 
height. In the above calculation the decimals are omit 
which, if taken into the account, would have considers 
increased the capacity. Now, if along with the enorm 
magnitude of the vessel, it be considered that the term i 
cies is applied oftentimes to varieties of what belong 
reality to the same species, thus greatly reducing the recei 
named numbers of species in the department of anims 
nature ; and if, going still farther, we say with Dr. Ac 
Clarke, " it is a question whether in this (Mosaic) accoi 
any but the different genera of animals necessary to 
brought into the ark, should be included ; " — then the 
jection appears to lose very much of its formidableness, 
say the least. And if, in addition to all hitherto said, 
make the number of clean creatures small — as must h 
been the case if at that period only animals proper 
sacrifice were so called, — and that the sevens specified 
regard to these, may be regarded as meaning not seven pa 
but seven singles (as if three couples for breed, and the • 
seventh for sacrifice,) for the language is " hj/ sevens,* — 
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H ia then so weaiene3, that many will regard it as of 
; more especially when, added lo all the foregoing, 
1 be and has been plead, that of all the living 
IB entering the ark, " the vastly gi'eater proportion 
nimaU, and numhera of them could be placed together in 
le compartment;" and that "many animals, also, are 
B during the winter, and would probably lie dormant 
g the long and wintry storm of the doluge ; — while, for 
PlDof them, much less tlian the usual amount of food would 
a consequence of their inactivity during the whole 
I pMiodof their confinement in a floating vessel." 

Bot if the ark were capacious enough lo hold specimens of 

I dt kinda of living creatures, yet it ia objected that all kinds 

I cfthem could not have been preserved in the ark, because of 

» Wnt of power in all kinds to accommodate themselves to any 

I (Wtlimate. So true is this, it is urged, that if tropical ani- 

be removed to the temperate zones, and 

[ Opuiftlly (o the frigid regions, they could not long survive ; 

id that almost equally fatal would it be for the animals of 

I kigh latitudes to take up their abode near the equator. 

Hcsce specimens of the various kinds coming from the diifer- 

t nt climates to which they are adapted, could not, especially 

we 10 long a time as the deluge continued, have lived togeth- 

«rio [he one floating vessel of Noah. The fact in the way 

if reply to this, ha? been urged, that travelling menageries 

n collections of animals of a great variety of kinds not 

""Ij", bnt from various and very dilierent cliraaiea and widely 

••pttsted localities. "The white bear from the Arctic 

I Wwn, tlie lion from the burning deserts of Africa, the tiger 

I ft«m the jungles of Bengal, the elephant from Ceylon, the 

[ ^»n from South America, the orang-outang from Borneo, 

I W even ihe kangaroo from New Holland, with the anna- 

» of Central America, and the bear of the Rocky moun- 

<U, have been known to exist for many months and even 

F '•■w, iide by side, in the same menagerie;" — and that 
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'*durin(]^ the continuance of the deluge the temperature of 
the atmosphere would probably be a medium between the 
intense cold of the Arctic, and the fiery heat of the tropio, 
— a temperature in which cdl animals could exist for a con- 
siderable length of time." 

Again: It has been objected to an absolutely univenal 
deluge, that it would cause a mixture of the salt and fresh 
waters of the globe. But many of the marine fishes and 
moUusks could live alone in salt water, it is argued ; and the 
fresh-water ones would be destroyed, it is urged, by being 
kept even a short time in salt water ; whilst some speckl) 
though they can indeed live in brackish water, would still be 
affected fatally, in all probability, by such circumstances as 
the increased volume of water, and the scattering and floil* 
ing away of their nutriment. There would of necessity thea 
be a vast if not entire destruction of aquatic animals. 

There is an attempt to meet this objection, not by denying 
that there exists a distinction of the kind which the objectioit 
contemplates, but by questioning the soundness of the infer- 
ence in its full extent which is deduced from it. Is it t 
settled truth that salt-water fishes and mollusks canndt live ft 
while in water somewhat less salt; and that fresh-water 
fishes cannot subsist for a season in a less fresh element? 
But even supposing all the living tenants of fresh water to 
have perished, might there not have been a provision for 
replenishing the fresh waters with living stores by means rf 
spawn here and there plentifully and safely deposited? 
" May it not even be true," it is asked, " that the germs of 
animal life lie imbedded at this very moment beneath tb^ 
stratum forming the bed of the ocean, and that they are sO 
guarded by surrounding mud, and the immense pressure o^ 
ocean's waters, from all action of the atmosphere, and fronP 
all escape of vital moisture and gas, that vitality still existi 
there ; — so that when, ages hence, the present ocean-bed 
shall be upheaved, it shall bring with it to the sun and air 
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ceeds of appropriate animal no le^s tban of vegetable liTe 
less myriads ? And why may it not have been ihua 
'knds upheaved at the deluge?" 
A £fficu1lj which geology is thought to present against 
Ik absolute univemality of the Mosaic Flood ia stated by Dr. 
ly Smith ia his "Scripture and Geology," pp. 126-131. 
give you a mere hint in regard to its character. " In 
'Man forty miles in length and twenty in 
in the southern part of Central France — comprised 
it provincial divisions of Auvergno and Laague- 
'IK the unquestionable cones, craters, and other charac- 
remainaof more than two hundred volcanic hills and 
These, in former periods of our planet's history, 
We projected their tremendous fiery masses, ashes and 
Wti, into the air ; and vast streams of melted rocfce along 
Ifc ground." Passing over much that is said — " many of 
1^ itills, in the form of sugar-loaves, consist of or are 
M«d over with pumice stones and other loose and light 
rtUaocfis, which every person knows to be volcanic prod- 
ftU. It ig self-evident that these could not have withstood 
fte MC-tioD of a flood : they must have been broken down 
•■d waahed away with the first rush of water. Either then 
fa eruptions which produced them, took place since the del- 
<g8l or that deluge did not reach to this part of the earth. 
igMnat the former side of this alternative the argument 
W annlogy is very slrong," An attempt to meet this ar- 
P"ami against the flood's universality you may find in 
■■Th.? Friend of Moses," pp. S61-369, — which, along with 
■' I'm:' Smith's alalement, we hope you will look at when 

lily: There haa been on objeclion urged not only 

[ ihe flood's universality, but against lAe occumttee 

' "f anff ttich eveat at Ihe deluge of Noah at the ]icriod 

-<''<1 by ihe Mosaic annab, — an objection based on the 

■i^rilit of some Orienliil Nations, as the Egyptians, Chinese, 
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eta., assigning them an antiquity far back beyond that of 4| 

Noachic cataclysm. We sliall not here consider b 

objection liaa been or may be met. As i 

ethnological character will hereafter, Providence j 

at some time demand our attiintian, the validity of d 

claims put ibrtfi by the natibna alluded t. 

vastly ancient, will then be examined. We imagine i 

whether the deluge of Noah was or was not univejsal, itn^l 

then be pretty clearly sliown that this matter can witlm 

propriety be urged in proof either against the occuireoM tf | 

such an event, or against its absolute universality. 

From what has by us been now advanced, in the fonitf| 
argument, on each side of the question relating 
of the Noaohic deluge, you may feel yourselves not exU 
prepared to come to a determinate conclusion, whether tl 
inundation was, or was not, absolutely universal. Inaaau 
as, whilst the language of Moses, employed in descnbm^lk 
Hood appears, when most literally interpreted, to l£Mh' fi 
universality, yet, as we have seen, can be, as to its nni*SMl| 
termB, so construed as to suffer oar faith to cling with a 
laxing tenacity to the verity of the Mosaic account, wit 
deciding, firmly and finally, that it could hare been of no 
extent ; and inasmuch as you are yet in the May-timi of I 
life, and so, in the clemency of a benignant Providence, J*fl I 
may be afforded an unstinted opportunity to examine il 
subject, in its every feature and relation, more thorougUTtl 
we would not deem it advisable for you at present tojit^l 
nounce dogmatically an opinion on one side or the odar.ff 
While this is said by us, however, we do hope 3:011 Ml 
prepared to declare, that neither the language of the S 
description, nor that used directly by the Deity to our patmrA, I 
■wherein he says, "neither shall there any more be a flood to I 
destroy the earth ; " as welt as what is embraced in the ptt'l 
sages preceding and succeeding this declaration, from the 8 
to the end of the 17th verse of the 9ih chapter of GeoeaKfl 
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chapter 8Cli, verses 21st and 22d; together with the 
lie evidence formerlj adduced in BupporC of the idea 
the antedilnvlan population had become numericalty very 
, — that neither all combined, nor anj of these things, 
m your view, allow you to conclude that the flood of 
extraordinary, or remarkably peculiar, but 
have been, and in all likeliliood hereatV'r will be, 
of very similar character, both as to extent and 
r indeed either. 
be presumed that do great degree of regret will be 
I your minds at the perceptible indications of a 
about to be put to our extended remarks on the 
, for so many evenings, has been occupying our 
Some of your minds, indeed, may not have been 
of wonder, that we should have imagined it 
expedient to dwell so long on (his theme. Had 
gentlemen, indulged the suspicion that you were 
wllh tho "yellow cover" malady, we should have 
MM time since relinquished the subject, or rather should 
lare never consented lo commence it, nor indeed any part of 
tta Kries of Evening Exercises. There are those in mul- 
liliides, before whom we would never think of opening our 
Bontb on any of ihe themes embraced in thia " course." 
-Other things in abundance they can find, better suited to their 
apuities, as well as more congenial to their tastes. It b 
'Vl north while to waste time or words in fimling fault with 
preferences. Tliere must be mental as well as physical 
'MeniCies or vacuities in the world. It would not he n 
'Wdd, so to epcak, without them. And it would seem a 
ptA pity if nothing appropriate could be found lo introduce 
■IS tfaoee spaces of emptiness. I{"nalure abhors a vacuum," 
pi^i why may ice not? You, young gentlemen, were, wo 
'ftt, horn fur a higher destiny than that of miTcly iuliaLing 
^•J* wind, or even the maluria of jiestilential mawiies. 
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In the circumstance ttat the Deluge was bo p 
event in the liretime of our patriarch, may be de* 
plausible reason for making it so prominent a themfcH 
course of lectures on "JfoaA and his Times." It uH 
however, eo much for the purpose of adapting c 
to the just named title, that we have drawn b< 
your " bank" of patience, as because of the fact that skepti 
is at present audaciously and assiduously occupying it 
attempts to discover and urge etarthng disparitie, 
cilable discrepancies between the recently ascertained bcB.a: 
remarkable modern discoveries, of science, and the U 
of our venerated and sacred volume, in regard particulariytia 
Creation and the Deluge. There is also another reason, Mtl 
altogether isolated from the preceding, for entering eolu^l 
into the subject which has been so much before us. Thtt 
is still not an inconsiderable number of Bible readers w 
have been so taught to Interpret the initial part of Genets 
to harbor an opinion conflicting with the findings of srienaiB 
and who, moreover, have been accustomed to indulge tbtl 
belief, tiiat all fossil organic remains, whether imbedded ■ 
the rocky strata, or overlying them, almost every where ttl 
be detected on this planet, were borne and deposited thilhwfl 
by the deluge of Noah, and are themselves indispaOl 
evidences of that event. When such persons hear fbrlfc 
flrst tinic, or hear barely, wiat geologists and naturalbis tW 
from investigation as ascertained principles, or settled fMhl 
— principles or facts bearing on these points, — one or od 
of the following things is likely to take place: — Either d 
will have their faith shaken, or hearts tortured with s 
cion, concerning the credibility of the Mosaic history; 
hostility or unfriendly jealousy awakened toward aci< 
which threaten to uproot or ignore those previously imbB 
opinions of which we have just made mention ; — or, on 
other hand, by conceitedly and pertinaciously adbenng t 
them, and fiercely charging all with being infidels, o 
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■g their cause, who teach or hold differently, — help to 
eonfirm the reallj skeptical in their anti-biblical doubts and 
pn^odices. Solicitous we cannot but be, young gentlemen, 
Alt 70a should be qualified correctly to interpret both Nature 
ttd Scripture relative to the interesting and important mat- 
tan in question ; and be instrumental in leading others to the 
posiesgion of intelligent and truthful sentiments respecting 

ttCDL 
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Young Gentlbmbn: 

We cannot consent to conclude our remarks in relatkiH 
the Noachic cataclysm without dropping a word in regard II 
what we conceive to be an important element, so to speak) M: 
the agencies giving rise to, or somehow connected witli, Al ' 
phenomena of that stupendous diluvial occurrence. Sew 
even Christian philosophers, appear to have a strong as vd 
as strange disinclination to assign to aught save ihe openUiOlt 
of natural principles or agencies, whatever, whether as t* 
origin or otherwise, pertains to this event. We are fireeli 
say that we cannot enroll ourselves among the number who 
imagine it to have been brought about solely by natuni | 
means : — we say, solely, — for that there was an entire ab- 
sence of the operation of natural or secondary causes, eva» 
the sacred narrative does not allow us to believe : — making 
mention, as you perceive, of the descending rain and ito 
issuing forth of the waters from oceanic and lesser reposi* 
tories ; and, in facilitating the subsidence of the diluvid 
waters, or reappearance of diy land, the blowing of a win* 
over tho liquid surface — such a wind as produced a strong 
and sudden evaporation, or served to hasten their retirement 
to the reservoirs they had left. Whatever natural agenciea 
or existing instrumentalities the Omnipotent and Infinitely 
Wise might choose, were of course concerned in the accom^ 
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of what Jehovah had purposed in r^ard to the 
ipt and incorrigible inhabitants of the Old World, 
iafactoiy to ourselves we find for not excluding or 
light of preternatural agency in the effecting of the 
Imclioa of those millions whom Gkid did not deem £t to 
t. Desire jou from us a statement of these reasons? 
the first pluce, then, the Scriptures represent the Deluge 
a elrictly punitive event, — as possessing the charac- 
! of a Judicial infliction. So the eacred historian oh- 
Muljr understood it ; so he designed his readera to believe. 
Noah himself understood it, and manifestly would 
»e his descendants in every generation, and everywhere, 
But in order that mankind everywhere, and in 
, should thus believe, and be suitably and salu- 
nly impressed hy it, the Deity Supreme would see to hav- 
[ it so brought about, that its ehan^ter should not entirely 
ipped up and hid in the operation of natural agencies, 
rIMotidttry causes. God's care on this point is discernible 
tuA that all theories which have attempted to account 
r the rise, or to explain the various phenomena of the 
dg^ of sacred history, which have failed to recognize 
WMtiaU divine interposition or agency, have failed likewise 
ettisfying the mind of the generality of those who have 
■nined ihem> Inlldels, or those who have desirt^d to 
Mve or throw discredit upon the whole Mosaic account — 
He have manifested dissatisfaction with those theories— ~- 
IDting, as those men do, no agency natural or supernatural 
an event which they profess to beheve never 
Mmed t whilst others, who are not infidels, find hoih their 
ilbond reason demanding the operation of something addi- 
to and above tliat of strictly natural causes — as are 
called ihc principles or powers with which tho 
(•ty lias invested or endowed nature, 

IiCt u remark, iu the next place, that if you will look nt 
BfeL t: 7, where the Lord is to be found saying to himielf, 
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** I will destroy man, whom I have created, from thcfccerf 
the earth,*' etc. ; and mto the ISth verse of the samecba;pta, 
where he is to be found saying to Noah, '* The end of all Desk 
i3 come before me ; for the earth is filled with violence throa^ 
them; — behold I will destroy them with the earth,* yw 
will hardly be able to convince yourselves that the Lord ex- 
pressed to himself and to Noah, merely the result of what be 
foresaw certain powers or principles in nature, after the inte^ 
val of a specified number of years, of themselves solely, nnia- 
tensified, undirected, uncontrolled, would effect. And ifB 
cannot find it in our heart to blame you, if yon fail of ahililf 
to convince yourselves of this. 

Again. To me it appears difficult to ponder and weigh tie 
full import and force of that emphatic ^ Behold I, even I, do 
bring a flood of waters upon the earth to destroy all flesh 
wherein is the breath of life ; " — a declaration of God which 
you may see in Gen. 6: 17, — and yet entertain the hcKcf 
that the whole diluvial event of which we have been tresAvgi 
was brought about exclusively by natural powers or hiwe. . 
That "j^ even I, " seems to me to present, very clearly, and 
emphatically too, a personal and supernatural agent as opcr- 
ating, and not mediately only, hut immediately, in bringing 
over the earth the sweeping diluvial judgment. It is hard 
for me to believe that that 17th verse contains only a divvM 
prediction that after the lapse of a specified number of yean, 
natural agencies will cause an inundation which will prore 
generally destructive to the living creatures inhabiting this 
planet ; and an implied announcement on the part of God, 
that he did not intend to interfere to prevent the catastrophe, 
and for the reason that mankind had become so wicked. 
And again, — When I read that language from the lips divine, 
contained in Gen. 8 : 21, 22, a part of which is, "I will not 
again curse the ground any more for man's sake, — neither 
will I again smite any more every living thing as I have 
done ;" and when, additionally, in Gen. 9: 11, I find God 
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as well OS formally declaring to our patriarch, 

1 will establish mj covenant with you ; neiltK^r shall all 
be cut off any more by the waters of a flood i " and 

Uffiine the whole paragraph in which this is included, my 
■ton will not, no,^ound principle of exegesis will, allow roc 
Inleqiret the language as containing barely a prediction 
■I there never will he again snch an operation of natural 
met as U> bring about an inundation so extensive or destruc- 
n u that which had just passed away. 
If any professing to have a reverence for the Bible can, 

Kanaot, either erase from that Book of books or explain 
ij the record of the many miracles which we there find ; 
revealed numerous instances, in hoth Teslamenta, of 
■a divine interposition or Agency to effect things above or 

j^Kid wtiat the powers of nature alone could accomplish. 
id we are lef^ to infer that if, on numerous other occasions, 
ilfcr less important ends, the Omnipotent has stepped 
tthis throne and exerted just a little of his Almighti- 
M in putting, for the time, an efiiciency into natural powers 
principles which is known not ordinarily to helong to 
S; or, without any instru men tali ties at all, doing such or 
Albings which for some end ho wished to be accomplished ; 
a, we cannot see why, fur a greatly paramount end, — an 
1 RO very momentous as that for which the earth was 
iled by the inundation of which the sacred archaic histo- 
id tpeakK, — the Infinite One siiould not put forth a little of 
I bouadiesa power to produce such inundation. And that 
did g», whether others will or will not, we will and must 

•iim. 

'Bat, "if it was miraculous, then we must give up the idea 
pbUo6o|)hizing about it," says the author of The Jieliffion 
WfOtofogy, p. 127. Jf that respected author means by this 
■Mj^thMi if there was something preternatural introduced 
^^^B|| about the deluge, we are thereby precluded from 
^^^Kt09 inqiAHes in reference to it. we cannot see how 
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this necessarilj follows. It appears to me' that we are not 
deprived of the liberty of inquiring what and how far natonl 
means or agencies were employed in relation to the event 
We may still, it strikes me, lawfully inquire whether anj, 
and, if any, what distinguishable physical traces of that 
occurrence are discoverable at this day on the globe. We 
are at liberty to seek for responses, both from the writtes 
revelation of God, and the material or physical one, to soeh 
additional interrogatories as. How far did the cataclysm 6X< 
tend ? What quantity of water was requisite to effect it? 
Whence came it ? How high did it rise ? What effects, u 
to kind and degree, followed to animated nature? — to ail 
questions, in short, against which faith, reverence, and reason 
would not issue their veto. 

Though it may sound much like a truism, yet we are not 
without our object in saying it, that there are some thingi 
which can by no one be reverently or rightly done. No ooa 
can, with due reverence or propriety, treat the Mosaic testi- 
mony as if it were utterly unworthy of credence — as if it did 
not possess the attributes o{ history — or, as if it ought not to 
be received as such. Nor, in the light or face of that testi- 
mony, that history, ought any set of men to act, we will not 
say so deistically, but atheistically, as to leave unthought c^ 
or suffer to remain wholly out of view, the Great First Cause, 
or Supreme and Universal Ruler, in their inquiries relative 
to that great diluvial occurrence to which we have had our 
thoughts directed ; nor even in appearance attempt to divest 
that event of the discernible marks of a special divii% judg- 
ment inflicted on an exceedingly corrupt and incorrigibly 
wicked world. We are constrained here to express oor 
surprise and sorrow that some even Christian divines, 
through their intense fondness for philosophic investigation 
or inquiry, have allowed themselves to speak of the deluge 
of Noah, as if God had had Jio more, directly, to do with it» 
than he has with the steady revolutions of the planets in their 
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W, or any other event occurring under the ordinary aa'l 
Operalion or coulro!, ao far as we can discover, of nuiure's 
Dimples or lawa. With respect to these men, we must be 
niUed to nay, that we think it dae to tlieir character and 
ition not to proceed in their speculations or inquiries rela- 
I to the Noacliic inundation, so much as if there were no 
Ati written divine testimony concerning it. Let not this 
itrk, however, bo considered as applying to more than a 
ipualtvcly few of those occupying that position, who have 
the results of their speculations or inquiries on the 
It is only here and there one that lia^ become so 
Bbilioue or fond of playing the philosopher, as wellnigh to 
«get that there is a Bible conferred by a benevolent God to 
we KB a lamp to our feet and a light to our path. 
If, prompted or impelled by such clear scriptural inti- 
ivo been referred to, we, to natural causes or 
[oieies, superadd the preternatural, in our inquiries re^pect- 
g the caust or causes connected with the diluvial occurrence 
weribed in the Mosaic narrative; — if, not natural powers 
idusively were concerned in bringing it about, but, along 
hb, or at their head, the power of the Omnipotent is to be 
Iguded BA having been put forth; — then, ditKculties such 
ths cavilling mind finds in the way of the occurrence of 
t uich a deluge, in all its features, as the archaic historian, 
Mei, describes, are at once given to the winds: for where, 
Iwre are to be found such difficulties or obstacles aa to 
mfront or defy Omnipotence? 

ffyou have not hitherto felt, you may by this time begin 
feel a desire to hear where ihe ark jinally itranded or 
tkd. Where was it that the inmates of the floating house, 
BIO and sub-human, letl it, again to take up their abode on 
f land? The Scriptures, we are disposed to think, do not 

fdeterminately on this point, as that the precise spot 
Blainly ascertained. Indeed, had they spoken thus, 
■Id not, among biblical interpreters, have prevailed 
1 



i 
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the variety of conjecture which we find. The Mosaic history 
has been considered as comainin*? two brief statements from 
which to arrive at an opinion, to wit: That in Gen. 8: 4, 
where it is said that " the ark " (at a time which it specifies,) 
" rested upon the mountains of Ararat ; " — and that in 11 : 2, 
where wo read concerning the Noachidae, that " as they 
journeyed from the JSast, they found a plain in the land of 
Shinar, and they dwelt there." The phrase " mountains of 
Ararat," in the former of the two passages cited, has led the 
major number of expositors to locate the place of exodas in 
Armenia. The word Ararat occurs in three other places in 
the Sacred Scriptures, 2 Kings 19 : 37 ; Isa. 37 : 38 ; Jer. 
51 : 27 ; — in the first two of which it is rendered Amrntu 
The earliest tradition fixed on one of the chain of monntains 
which separate Armenia from Mesopotamia, and which, as 
they also inclose Kurdistan, (the land of the Kurds^) ob- 
tained the name of Kardu, or Carduchian range, corrupted 
into Gordiaean and Cordyaean. This opinion prevailed 
among the Chaldeans, if the testimony of Berosus as qnoted 
by Josephus may be relied upon : ^' It is said there is still 
some part of this ship in Armenia, at the mountain of the 
CordyaBans ; and that people carry off* pieces of the bitumen, 
which they use as amulets." (Antiq. 1 : 3, 6.) From that 
tradition, doubtless it was, that Mohammed was led to say io 
his Koran, (11 : 46) "The ark rested on the mountain Al- 
Judi." That name was probably a corruption of Giordi, I e. 
Gordiaean (the designation given to the entire range,) but 
afterwards applied to the special locality where the ark was 
supposed to have rested. This is on a mountain a litde to 
the east of Jezizah ibn Omar (the ancient Bezabde) on the 
Tigris. This tradition respecting the locality where the ark 
rested, may be found adopted by the Chaldee paraphrasts, 9B 
well as by the Syriac translators and commentators, and a^^ 
the Syrian churches. In the three texts where "Ararat 
occurs, the Targum of Oakelos has •n^iD Kardu; aH^* 
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soording to Bvixtorf, the term << Kardjan '' was in Chaldee 
poDjmous with " Armenian." At Gren. 8 : 4, we are 
ffonned that the Arabic of Erpenius has Jibal-el-Karud 
(Ae mountain of the Kurds) which is likewise found in the 
<^BoQk of Adam " of the Zabacans. 

Another and later tradition, and one which has been more 
foiamonlj adopted by Christians of the Occident, makes the 
fik to have rested on a great mountain in the north of Ar- 
laenia. Such influence had this tradition on the popular 
^ef^ as in course of time to give to that towering eminence 
ttie name of Ararat — as if no doubt could be entertained 
ttat it was the Ararat of the Scriptures. The native Arme- 
luans called it Macis, and the Turks Aghur-dagh or Agri- 
^h, i. e. " The Heavy or Great Mountain." The Persians 
call it Kahi Nuch, Noah's mountain. The Armenian ety- 
mology of the name of the city of Nachchevan (which lies 
east of it) is said to be '' the first place of descent or lodg- 
ing ; '' being regarded as the place where Noah resided after 
descending from the mount. This mountain, now going 
among western nations under the name Ararat, consists of 
two immense conical elevations, the altitude of the taller 
being 17,750 feet above the level of the sea, and 14,573 feet 
Above the level of the plain; that of the lower 18,420 feet 
above the sea, and 10,435 feet above the plain ; thus tower- 
ing ia massive and majestic grandeur from the valley of the 
Aras, the ancient Araxes. The Rev. Eli Smith says of it, 
**^ot among the mountains of Ararat, certainly, or of Ar- 
nienia generally, nor those of any part of the world where I 
bave been, have I ever seen one whose majesty could plead 
balf 80 powerfully its claims to the honor of having once been 
*be stepping stone between the Old World and the New. I 
jpve myself up to the feeling, that on its summit were once 
^<)Qgregated all the inhabitants of the earth ; and that, while 
w the valley of the Araxes, I was paying a visit to the 
^^nd cradle of the human race. Nor can I allow my 
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opinion to be at all shaken by the Chaldee paraphrasts, tlie 
Syrian translators and commentators, and the traditions of 
the whole family of Syrian churches which translate the 
passage in question, * mountains of the KurdsJ ** — Sir 
Robert Ker Porter thus graphically describes this stupendous 
work of nature : — "As the vale opened beneath us, in our 
descent, my whole attention became absorbed in the view 
before me. A vast plain peopled with countless villages, the 
towers and spires of the churches of Eitch-mia-adzen arising 
from amidst them ; the glittering waters of the Araxes flow- 
ing through the fresh green of the vale ; and the subordinate 
range of mountains skirting the base of the awful monument 
of the antediluvian world, it seemed to stand a stupendous 
link in the history of man, uniting the two races of men 
before and after the flood. But it was not until we had 
arrived upon the flat plain, that I beheld Ararat in aH its 
amplitude of grandeur. From the spot on which I stood, it 
appeared as if the hugest mountains of the world had been 
piled upon each other, to form this one sublime immensity rf 
earth, and rock, and snow. The icy peaks of its double 
heads rose majestically into the clear and cloudless heavens; 
the sun blazed bright upon them, and the reflection sent forth 
dazzling radiance equal to other suns. My eye, not able to 
rest for any length of time upon the blinding glory of its 
summits, wandered down the apparently interminable sides, 
till I could no longer trace their vast lines in the mists of the 
horizon ; when an irrepressible impulse immediately carrying 
my eye upwards again, refixed my gaze on the awful glare 
of Ararat ; and this bewildered sensibility of sight being 
answered by a similar feeling in the mind, for some momenta 
I was lost in a strange suspension of the powers of thought. 
Of the two separate peaks, called the Little and the Grea 
Ararat, which are separated by a chasm about seven mil^ 
in width. Sir Robert thus speaks : — " These inaccessibl 
summits have never been trodden by the foot of man sin< 



ilie days of Noah, if even then j for my idea is, that the ark 
wied in the space between these heads, and not on the top 
tf eiiber. Various atterapls have been made in different 
iges !o ascend these tremendous mountain pyramids, but in 
TUQ. Their form, snows, and glaciers are insurmountable 
uUlacIes ; the dii^tance beiug eo great from the commence- 
lunt of the icy regiooa to the highest points, cold alono 
would l>e the destruction of any person who should have the 
hudihood to persevere." 

Al ihe time when Sir E. K, Porter's Travels were pub- 
Ued, and indeed until some twenty-five or thirty years 
liaw, the summit of ihia lofty mountain was considered abso- 
lutely inaccessible. Attempts had at vaiious times been 
Biilii to reach its top, but beyond the limit of perpetual 
non scarcely any succeeded in planting their feet. In the 
jrarlZOO. the French traveller Too me fort persevered long, 
udin the face of many difficulties, but was foiled in the end. 
Iltly in the present century the Pasha of Bayazeed under- 
Mi the ascent, but with success no better. In 1829, a Dr. 
nrrot claimed the honor of first reaching the summit of this 
lAKriDg eminence. Taking wiih him a Mr. Behagei as 
■UMnlogist, Messrs. Hehn and Schiemann, medical students 
rflloscow, and Mr. Foderow, astronomer of St. Petersburg, 
MSDdertook and accomplished the remarkable achievement. 
An account of his ascent, extracted from a work published 
^ Professor Parrot at Berlin, may be found in the Foreign 
ftttrierly Review for June, 1835. It is quite interesting, 
HttMlong lo allow me lo give it to you here. Twice was 
Urtpelled, it is said, by ibe snowy crest; but in the third 
*'liinpt he succeeded, after almost unparulleled effort, in 
'Khing its lofty pinnacle, lie found Jitmseli' on a slightly 
Wivex and almost circular platform, two hundred and twenty 
**l in diameter, which at the extremity declined rather steeply 
^ all lides. This waa the silver ci-est of Ararat, composed 
" t(«Rial ice, unbroken by a rock or stone. On account of 
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the immense distance, nothing could be seen distinctly. Th 
whole valley of the Araxes was covered with a grey mist 
through which the towns of Erivan and Sardarabad appeared 
as small dark spots. To the E. S. E. was the lesser Ararat 
whose head, as viewed from this higher point, did not appeaf 
like a cone, as it does from the plain, but like the top of • 
square truncated pyramid, with larger and smaller itoAf 
elevations at the edges and in the middle. The party spent 
three quarters of an hour, we are told, on its summit, anl 
then, after planting an oaken cross thereon, descended. In 
their descent, ^Mt was a splendid sight to behold the daii 
shadows which the mountains on the west cast upon thfl 
plain, and then the profound darkness which covered all tk 
valleys, and which rose gradually higher and higher on dM 
side of Ararat, whose icy summit was still illuminated by As 
beams of the setting sun." 

The fact of such an ascent as that which Dr. Parrot pD- 
fesses to have accomplished is indeed, it is said, doubted \ij 
the Armenians, but their incredulity is based upon their bs- 
perstition. They firmly believe that on the top of that 
mountain is Noah's ark existing at the present day, and that 
in order to preserve it an approach is to no one allowed 
This tradition, which is founded upon some monkish legend 
has received the sanction of the church, and become in effe( 
an article of faith which an Armenian would scarcely renounc 
even were he in person placed on that very summit wheJ 
he believes it in undecaying perfection to be. 

It was so early as at the end of one hundred and Mi 
days, or five months, after the deluge commenced, that tl 
ark is said to have " rested on the mountains of Ararat 
(Gen. 8 : 4.) Now if by the resting there spoken of, I 
meant a grounding and permanent resting, it appears to i 
strange that from being so high as fifteen cubits above tba 
and even loftier eminences on the globe, the waters shod 
have been at this time only of such height as that a finj 
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itiariding could have taken place, anti yet tlie process of 
exsiccalioa or abatement afterward be bo slow that the 
^ffft of the mountains ehould not be risible until some 
in and a half monllis subsequently, — which, by looking 
It the fifth verse of the eighth chapter and comparing 
?i(h the verse preceding, you wiU perceive to have been 
Act. But this is not the most formidable objection 
may be urged against that interpretation of the 
veree which makes the resting of the ark there 
of, to denote a stranding, and that not simply, hut such 
iginnding as to involve a permanent settlement. For then 
it must have been from that eminence that there was an 
tpeteioD of the Noachie family, together with all the living 
ilfcrior creatures which had been preserved in it, from the 
lA, ud the finding of their way in safety far down the pre- 
dpitooa, rocky and icy declivity or declivities into the habit- 
*Ub regions below i — a thing utterly impracticable without 
towolous interference or aid, as we are constrained to infer 
the fact to which our attention has been called, viz., 
ucent is so difficult and next to utterly impracticable 
ftchievement so all but absolutely transcending human 
that notwithstanding the many strenuous efibrts that 
ten at difierent periods put forth for its achievement, the 
luamil was never actually reached from below until a 
(uwtcr of a century since, and then only after almost super- 
•VUa exertion. Hence necessity seems to be laid upon ua 
iBtdopt a somewhat different interpretation, either of the 
IWUe " mountuins of Ararat" or of the word " rested " in 
,0«Mia 8: 4. But it being time for us to close, the con- 
'Mtntion of this you may expect to introduce tbe next 
Iwrme. 



EVENING SIXTEENTH. 



Young Gentlemen: 

Toward arriTing at a correct eonclusion as to the particdtt 
locality where the ark fmallj or permanently rested, no audi 
determinate assistance can, in our view, be derived from tto 
phraseology i:*i*i» ^in 5:^ al hcare Ararat, rendered "wpoiid^ 
mountains of Araraty^ 9a the great majority of commentatoH ■ 
appear to have imagined. It may well be inquired, wfail 
authority or right have they to interpret it as indicadog* 
particular mountain, now known by the name Ararat, sitaatrf 
in modem Armenia ? Does it not seem much more ratioDil 
and proper to understand that plural phraseology as denotiBg 
a mountainous district within a country or province bearing 
the denomination of Ararat? — just as the expressions, rt« 
mountains of Israel, the mountains of Samaria, the mountain 
ofAbarim, etc., are understood to denote the mountainofl^ 
districts of those countries. The sacred historian, then, may 
be regarded as not intending, by the phraseology referred to, 
to designate a particular mountain-top as that on which tb© 
floating fabric found a lodgment or repose, but to say, i^ 
general terms, that this took place in some part of the mouO' 
tain range which distinguished the country of Ararat, and mB'^ 
be believed to have been in or near the mo«iern Armenia.-'^ 
Should it be contended, in favor of that more usual interpr^' 
tation of commentators which has been mentioned, that tU^ 
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ite peak of Agridah makes the plural plirasealngj 
^nent; and that the ark, as wc have observed Sir R. K. 
ler to think, may have rested in the valley between the 
peaks, and thus, as it were, on the two mountains ; it 
'to this be replied, that, since we- are told, in verse fifth, 
, it was not until the first of (he tenth month that the tops 
lie mountains were seen, it is not possible that tlie ark 
lid have stranded in the valley between the two peaks, 
far below their tops, some two and a half months anterior 
hat period. 

Text, as to the proper interpretation of the phrase "rested 
%," (or the original,) in the same verse, (the fourth,) let us 
p a word. Should we feel disposed to entertain favorably 
idea thrown out by (he Rev. N. Morren, in the Article "Ar- 
t" of Dr. Kitto's Cyclopedia, we shall consider the sacred 
Brian as still farther froin intending to point out a particu- 
teoklity, as that on which the ai-k found a final lodgment. 
U writer thinks that it may be fairly questioned whether 
Hebrew words translated "-^rested upon," in Genesis 8: 4, 
Bid he understood as meaning an actual grounding upon 
mountainous region, much less a particular mountain, of 
Hat. Obtained a comparative and temporaiy repose over, 
iRsses, in his view, the import of the original ; or, at least, 
DRling to hia opinion, the words of the Hebrew are to be 
lidered susceptible of such an interpretation. The lan- 
ig» of Mo»es, in thai fourth verse, then, may be regarded as 
btliiiK that the ark, after having been driven and tossed 
•nd fro on the waste of waters, for the previous &va 
ftlU, obtained, for at least a while, a measure of coin|iarft- 
t ivpose, and became more stationary over (^r) the 
ntninoiis region of Ararat. "That this mat/ be the 
^ of the expression," says Mr. Morren, " will be denied 
*«»e who are acquainted wilh the genius of the Hebrew 
ffuge, and whli the latitude of meaDing attachable to the 
* rro, which, (as is observed by Taylor in his Coneord- 
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anee,) includes whafecer comes under the idea of 'ridi 
qnietly in a place witliout being distnrbed,' A Teswl.'j 
continiies, " enjoys more real reat, when beealmei!, than 
she grounds on the top of a submarine mountain in a tnmli 
sea." If such an interpretation be atlowalile, and we ' 
believe it to be, it is easy to perceive thai we get rii' 
several more or less formidable difficulties, at which 
writer hints, and then he conclades thus : — " Finally, m 
this hypothesis, solve the question, 'If the descendanb 
Noah settled near the resting-pluce of the ark, 
how could they be said to approach the plain of Shiitar, 
Babylonia, /rom(Aeeas(?' (Gen.ll:2.) For, as we nrij 
the narrative, (be precise resting-place of the ark b noi»h*M 
mentioned; and though, for a time, stationary ' 
mountains of Ararat, it may, before the final euhsideiiM of 
the waters, have been carried considerably to the cast of 
them." — As the import of the phrase *-/rom fAe <«»*" (it 
luded to in the words just quoted,) can be more eonrcaieiitl;, 
as well as appropriately, considered when we come to ip«d 
' the spot where, according to the archaic historisD, M 
Koachidee, in whole or in part, soon afler the flood MltM^ 
-which h specified in Genesis 11: 2, — we shall dcfi^ 
until that more fitting occasion, what we have particuliriyt 
respecting it, aa well as concerning the inference wW 
I have drawn from that phrase, in regard to the pM 
where the ark finally rested. 

If the more prominent of the mental and cmaliooal CM 
af our patriarch and family, whilst Inclosed for ■ J" 
and more in the great vessel, could be given in AettS, 
mid, doubtless, present to us a superlatively interesting lu 
instructive history. So peculiar were their circumstBnee*,' 
I shut out so long from the world and its accustomed 
\ tiona and employments ; floating in merciful imprisoi 
Ifor more than a twelvemonth, over the face of the emiiwolt]^ 
nighty deep," — together with the incidents and situfttioiKf 
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p which preceded and led to their strange and unprece- 

ij confinement, — it ia impossible thai these should not 

islrumenial in giving birlh, in such minds and 

p many strikingly novel and interesting thoughts and 

A lively and prnliSc imagination might, peradven- 

e of these into form, and throw them attractively 

ringly before our mind's eye ; but a full and reliable 

f them no being, save One, eould furnish ; and that 

it seen fit to do it ; and to tliia want, what we have 

ft thoDsand other cases, we have to do here — quietly, 

ingly submit. 

o paM in the six hundred and first gear, in 
ii^nl month, thtjirst day of the month, thewaters weredried 
tffnm off the earth ; and Noah removed the covering of 
Ibe ai^, and looked, and behold, the face of the ground was 
67, And in the second month, on the seven and twentieth 
d^ of the month, was llie earth dried." And what then en- 
ned? Lo, the door, the so long doEed and aealed door of 
Aefioating house is thrown open ; and Noah receives from 
God the command, " Go forth " — " Go forth of the ark, thou, 
idlhywife, and thy sons, and thy eons' wives with thee. 
Brirg forth with thee every living thing that is with thee of 
lUfiesh." Oh, with what strange and big thoughts and erao- 
J» do tlie Noachidue hear the mandate, and commence and 
(Ofliummate their egress. Behold them ! What full-laden 
ud ihrice clocjuent utterances do tbeir waked and glowing 
tWDteoanccB, and Bwelling, heaving bosoms, pour forth! 
I« iheir lips speak not ; these have for the lime lost the 
fMerof io doing ! 

Bow different a world from what our patriarch had been 
'"iix hundred, yeare accustomed to look and tread upon, is 
1m one on which his eyes gaze and hia feet fall as be passes 
s floating structure. Wbero is the teeming popula- 
OM wilb wbich he had previously been surrounded? Where 
* *Tery hand the busy stir of sentient and animated exis- 
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tence ? The very face of nature, how altered ! 
hills, the waving plains, the rich foliage, the cheering ti 
dure, the floral beauties and fragrances that meru — wlmf 
OTvlhey? Suppose you had laid down in some cbanwi| 
vale where, ere your sensea were leadened liy sleep, jm^ 
eye would be feasted with beauties, and your ei 
dies, and, upon waking, found yourselves 
with one entire scene of unbroken stillness and uttei <leMlf 
tion, would you not be aiFected deeply, strangely, by ihe n 
toast ? Were oar postdiluvian father and the seven n 
with him such different specimens of humaniiy as notlobi 
wellnigh overcome by the contrast which they on every hi 
witnessed? They must have felt very mui-li indeed u I 
their vessel had landed them on the face of some bafitt 
untenanted, unvisiled world. They could recognize a 
Intely nothing. " The acveB sleepers " had occasion tt 
£eel little surprise in the comparison ; and to be 
ably less loss as to their whereabouts. 

As you may not all have become acquainted with tlw 
legend to which we have referred, it will not be amiss to hj 
it before you. In the interval which elapsed between tlM 
reiga of the Emperor Decius ^and the death of Theodosius tlB 
younger, — i. e., between the years 249 and 450 of oiir en 
the union of the Boman empire had been dissolved, asd k 
of its fairest provinces overrun by the barbarians of iLe na 
The seat of government had passed fi-om Rome to ConsUsft- 
nople, and the throne from a pagan persecutor to a succm- 
sion of Christian and orthodox princes. The j 
empire had been humbled in the dust, and the altars of Diu\ 
and Hercules were on. the point of being transferred to CttiaO^ 
lie saints and martyrs. The legend relates thai "wh 
Decius was still persecuting the Chrislians, seven aiA 
youths of Ephesua concealed themselves in a spacious c 
in the side of an adjacent mountain, where the)' were doomedi 
to periih by the lyraiU, who gave orders that ihe uuiraitf 
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he firmly secured with a. pile of huge stones. Thej 
iamraliately fell into a deep slumber, which was miraculously 
plonged, without injuring the powers of life, during a period 
(f one hundred and eighty-seven years. At the end of that 
tine the slaves of Adolius, to whom the inheritance of the 
muniain had descended, remoyed the stones to supply mate- 
mil for some rastic edifice : the liglit of the sun darted into 
ihatAvem, and ihe seven sleepers were permitted to awake. 
Alter ■ slumber, as they thought, of a few hours, they were 
pesscd by the calls of liunger, and resolved that Jamblichus, 
neofllieir number, should secretly return to the city to pur- 
diHe bread for the use of his companions. Theyoulh could 
110 loogcr recognize the once familiar aspect of his nntive 
(Mntry, and liie surprise was increased by the appearance of 
*lvge ciMSS triumphantly erected over the principal gate of 
Ephesns. His singular dreas and obsolete language con- 
Aooded the baker, to whom he offered an ancient medal of 
DuiDs as the current coin of the empire ; and Jamblichus, 
Mtbe suspicion of a, secret treasure, was dragged before the 
JBJge. Their mutual inquiries produced tiie amazing dis- 
•Wery, thai two centuries were almost elapsed since Jam- 
Wehn and his friends had escaped from the rage of a pagan 
tpwit." (Gibbon'a Decline and Fall, chap. 23.) 

Ai farther illustrating or setting forth the changes which a 
•diss of years produce, you will allow me to give you the 
Wloiring passage from an Arabian writer, Mohammed Kaz- 
•iai.who flourished in the seventh century of the Ilegira, 
• it the close of the thirteenth century of our era. It is 
^en as the narrative of Khidhz, an allegorical personage : 
" i pused one day by a rery ancient and wonderfully popu- 
Iw city, and tuked one of its inhabilanls how long it had 
'•••'I founded. ' It is indeed a mighty city,' replied he ; ' wo 
**"* not how long it has existed, and our ancestors were on 
™* inbject as ignorant as ourselves.' Five centuries after- 
'■'4«, aa I passed by the same plaec, I could not perceive 
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the slightest vestige of the dty. I demanded of a 
who was gathering herbs upon ita former site, how Iokh ill 
been destroyed. ' Iq soolh, a. strange que.=tion,' repliril 
'The ground here hns never been different from what yooi 
behold it.' Was there not of old, said I, a splendid ciiy 
'Hever,' answered he, 'so far as we have seen, and 
did our fathers speak to us of any puch.' On my 
there five hundred years afterwanls, I found the sea in' 
same place, and on its shores were a party of lishermeDr< 
whom I inquired how long the land had been covered byi 
waters. ' Is this a question,' said they, ' for a man like 
this spot has always been what it is now.' I again returaC^I 
five hundred years afterwards, and the sea had dUappeonii 
I inquired of a man wlio Blwjd alone upon the spot, lin» 
long ago this change had taken place, and be gave mo ihf 
same answer as I had received before. Lastly, on coiaiB| 
back again after an equal lapse of time, I found there fc 
ishing city, more populous and more rich in beautilbl 
ings than the city I had ge«n the first time ; and when t : 
would have informed myself concerning its origin, the inl 
itants answered me, ' Its rise is lost in remote antiqin^ 

ve are ignorant how long it has existed, and our fatbenin(l 

in this subject as ignorant as ourselves.' " 

Had Kaawini lived in our day, he might have constniotli 
a story which would embrace in it mnch shorter intervalaM 
the transpiring of astonishing changes, particularly in 
hemisphere which we inhabit. Instead of centuries, s 14 
or two of years, in this age of the world, are followed a 
scarcely less amazing alterations. Hut as to our patrUi 
even the last mentioned interval was taken to effect 
still more wonderful changes which stared on 

rval of a year and a few days has produced, oh, 
mutations I and not in one or a few localities merely. "I 
things are passed away ; behold, all things are become 
The world which he had been accustomed to gaze upoi^ 
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t, ih bn)<T hom, its works of ut. its green meadows 
ri lawna, its gardens and fieMs of strikioglT variegated 
BTibeless charms, and its nnmerous, nameless siores 
What world is this to which Ae gT«at sliip 
liu transported him — now spread out before his asbmisbed 
Oh, father — second fiither! — with what big and 
ttiia*e emotions did thy bosom Ewell ! Scarcely when tbou 
ahervard enlercdst that wondrous world of light and glory, 
I VMchless and ineffable, where tbon, a rapt spirit, now hast 
I % abode, couldst thou bare felt much more stnmgely I Tlie 
Ddnge over, tbou badst to begin anew thy course ; and, in- 
i of being, as formerly, a Brother, thou badst to ttnn 
Iff* of mankind I 

" remembered Noah ; " had sat upon the flood 

t waters, and kindly and carefully preserved him from 

t evil amid their rage and roar ; and, having acoom- 

F, Jfthed his dreadful yet righteous and just purpose toward 

I ft» infatuate and infuriate throng who had tomed the old 

iJMi into an aniechamber of or rather into a second bell, 

e a wind to pass over, and drive away or dry op, the 

d now brought his feet to stand on an exsic- 

rth, which had already commenced mantling herself 

■ »erdant and floral bloom and beauty. And shall not oar 

V postdiluvian patriarch remember God in return? Ah — 

*t "ould do this man injustice by saying or thinking of him, 

liit his Infinite Preserver and Benefactor had been at any 

K absent from his mind or heart, during the memorable 

jHtt and ten days, of his strange incarccralion in the provi- 

*6tial prison-ship! No sooner after his feet have again 

I<*l»(l the dry ground, and he finished superintending the 

» of the ark's safely kept tenants, than he enters upon the 

lion of " art allar," on which, " of every clean boast, and 

*«Tery cl^'an fowl," lo offer " burnt offerings " unto the Lord. 

(Gm. 8: 20 ) Our English word allar cornea from ono in 

*'" Latin (alius) which signifies fiig/i, because allara were 
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originally made of high raised mounds of earth, (Ex. 2(^: 
24,) or built on the tops of hills and mountains. Thoogli 
this altar of Noah is the first of which we find any mentiaa 
in the Sacred Records, yet, as we read of sacrificial oblations 
before the fiood, even in the earliest times before, there were, 
undoubtedly, altars found or made, on which to present them 
unto God. As our patriarch, ere he became a postdiluyian, 
was not ignorant of this mode of religious worship ; as he, 
without a peradventure, had himself oft, during the six hun- 
dred years which he had passed in the antediluvian world, 
given expression after this manner to his grateful and devo* 
tional impulses, — he had no occasion to wait for the issue, 
from a divine source, of a special mandate thus to express 
his gratitude to the " Giver of all good " for the signal me^ 
cies which he had experienced ; — and it was without question 
doubly pleasing and precious to the Lord, that he went about 
it, •* not of constraint, but willingly." Apart from direct com- 
mand, he was indeed not without sufficient to move him to 
this course. Aware of the thrice awful fate of the millions 
of his antediluvian contemporaries ; of not only the simolta- 
neousness of his salvation and their destruction ; but of the 
fact that the same waves which had swept them from the 
land of the living had been the means of keeping him and 
his little household in it ; — that the " eight souls " had been 
so mercifully and marvellously distinguished as to be the sole 
survivors of a heretufore vastly multiplied, and, so recently as 
it were as yesterday, eminently multitudinous race ; — borne 
on the bosom of so widely sweeping and tremendously deso- 
lating a judgment, unharmed and undismayed, to a secure 
and quiet haven, — our second father needed nothing super- 
added, surely, to inspire him with the most melting and moving 
impulses ; to fill his big soul to overflowing with emotions ol 
gratefulness, which he would naturally, and by a sort of moral 
necessity, make it his first business suitably to express. 
As to the precise nature of the sacrifice at this time 
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lend by oiir postdiluvian progenilor, it appears to bave 
irtaken of the twofold character of eucharistic and expia- 
jr; the oWfMi'on giving it the one attribute, and the ma- 
id the other : for, under the law, not usually of the bloody 
rtwere ihank-offeringa. It somehow strikea us that herein 
«ir highly esteemed second father to be regarded aa 
thanks to the Father of mercies for hia signal bene- 
, his thrice memorable favors, in the believing 
(Mgnition and feeling sense, that all those mercies and 
bulngs for which he expresses himself thankful, have come 
"n through Unod — have reached him through the me- 
or channel of that meritorious and expiatory Sacrifice of 
iUehbta bloody "bumt-oifenngs" were a type, Thi-ough 
i)i »me medium, and in ^iis same exercise, he rendered 
dnniioii as well as expressed hii griteful acknowledgments 
God ; devoted himself and bouseboid renewedly to his 
m; and sought protection and blessing further for him 
nihil, amidst the desolations which surrounded them, and, 
may believe, on bis posterity, in alt its anticipated 
ling time. 

The oblalion of our pious ancestor, thus presented, we are 
was accepted of God, and his prajer. we are left to 
not unavailing. "What wo find in the two succeeding 
i clearly asserts the one and implies ibe other. " The 
wi smelled a sweet savor;" — the sacrifice which our 
tty patriarch offered was as gi-ateful and acceptable to 
Lord as eweet odors are to a man. Nut that the smell 
" Virning fiesh could in itself be pleasing to God ; but 
"Hprefigured the saorifice of the atoning Mediator, to be 
nd in the fulness of time ; and as the oblation, with its 
Hint exei^ises, was expressive of Koah's sense of per- 
rt nnn'orlhiness, of his dependence for all benefactions, 
'todlocome, on a vicarious basis, and his gmleful love to 
bctieUccnt and merciful " Giver of every good and pei 
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There is, young gentlemen, an implied tnilli uniaiji( 
that declaration relative lo the acceptableness to the D«iqf)l 
the oblation presented by our patriarch on" thealULt<rbi<b 
bad builded : " It is, that the sacrificial proceeding k 
an act of obedience to a, direct divine comTnandreceivKihj^i 
or else an act in the way of observance of a previoiulyeB 
divine institution. But the Record affords us 
from which we can infer the former. The latter, therefore,iifl 
be concluded to be the truth, namely, that it was done in at 
ance of a divinff institution previously existing. Them 
moreover, in which our second father entered upon the bun 
of oSering a sacrifice or sacrifices, shows that it was wilb U 
no novel performance. And if he had been accaslomedll 
engage in acts of this kind, it may well be believe*! thuhl 
had not been altogether singular in this ; — (hat those pen 
antediluvians with whom he, during the half doECn C 
ries that he had lived before the flood, at one limt 
another was acquainted, had been accustomed to do the til 
And whence the custom which they followed, it ia not di 
cult to conceive. Many of these early patriarchs iad !>«■■ 
bom so far back toward the sunrise of lime as to h 
joyed a personal acquaintance with righteous Abel, 
is matter of record that this son of our first parenis 
animal sacrifices, and that in this act he did what was wcU- 
pleasing to God. The smoke of the sacrifice c 
sweet savor before Jchovat. How so? Did that IdBiuI* 
1 the smell of burnt flesh and blood slmplf ? 
t not have been, because the eacriflfe ■ 
tuled type: and that the ofiercr, in iheid ' 
gaged with an obedient spirit in the ■ 
aervance of a divine institu tion, and in the exercise of 6 
— faith relative to the source whence it originated, and in 
regard to what the sacrifice prefigured ? That there « 
exercise of this last mentioned principle by the righteous and 
accepted offerer, is a matter conceniing which we have *pe- 
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ie Scripture tesUmonj — as yoa may see by turning to 
ebrew 11 : 4. Tet^ that Abel offered the fir$t animal 
crifice that was ever presented before the Lord, when he 
srformed this recorded act, he who addresses you does not 
dieye— for reasons of which he will postpone the mention 
U the be^nning of another lecture. 



EVENING SEVENTEENTH. 



Young Gentlemen: 

That Abel's animal oblation, mentioned in Gen. 4 : 4, was 
not the first of the kind ever offered before the Lord we do 
not believe, for the following reasons: — First, He does 
not appear to have performed this solemn act from a direct 
divine command addressed to him immediately before. Had 
this been the case, it seems probable that there would haT0 
been a mention by the historian of the circumstance. Seconl 
He was a young man, and appeared to be but following an 
example previously set him. That his father before him had 
been accustomed to offer animal sacrifices we are almost* 
forced to infer from the fact that " the coats of skins," skins 
of slain animals which our first parents wore, were not the 
skins of animals slain for food, since animal food was not 
allowed to man until subsequent to the deluge. The rational 
conclusion, and apparently the only rational one which can 
be drawn, is, that they were the skins of animals slain for 
sacrifice. It is reasonable to believe, nay, we are impelled 
to the belief, that as, to our first parents, just after their 
guilty fall, the Lord gave audible, so he likewise gave visiH^ 
intimations of his mercy ; — that he would inspire hope, and 
fan it, by something addressed to the eye as well as the ear; 
and that therefore he, just after their expulsion from the 
Garden, introduced an institution which was adapted to indi- 
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On not only that should God be approached and worshipped 
rihem, though fjllen ; but also how he coutd be approached 
Id worshipped acceptably, — afler a manner so acceptable 
I igain to receive, and have their hearts kindled into ecstasy 
1, his smiles. Here, if there are those who do not, we look 
rand find the origin, the divine origin, of the sacrificial 
te, — ihe great typical institution which answered so rao- 
tenioua and merciful & purpose all the way down from the 
'Wl io the period, four thousand years after, when the Great 
Krifice which it foreshadowed, and was given for the special 
Bpose of foreshadowing, appeared. 

We may hence see how, as our patriarch's heart, as he 
id his household stepped forth from the ark, was so full of 
atitude that he pantingly hastened to give expression to it 
■to pour out its full tide at the feet of his Infinite Preserver 
li Benefactor, — so his mind was full of the institution 
Uchj in tones somewijat above a whisper, told how God 
oM lie Dierciful an J yet he just; — how He who infinitely 
ted sin could be approached and worshipped, ay, and 
inked, acceptably, by the sinner. 

Apart from, or in addition to, what has been already said 
regard to the divine origin of the Sacrificial Institution, 
tvould be led to infer it from its character and intent, — 

• former of which being such as that we cannot see how 
Uiided, uninstructcd human reason should have originated 
'lit apon such a rite ; and the lader such as that an idea of 

* lort could sjionlaneously, or of its own accord, hardly 
■W had birth in the human mind. 

^U lacrificia! rite has in some phase or form been found 
RralUng among all nations, — even among those who 
l»» lillle or no knowledge of its original or true intent, 
who are destitute of a knowledge of the true God 
Whence had all the nations of the globe this rite ? 
'Whence but from one and the same source, — by tradi- 
from the prime Noachic family? — affording one of 
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manj proofs that all the nations and tribes of men an 
doseeaded from that one great postdiluvian who, upoi 
leaving the ark, hastened to build an altar unto the Lov^ 
and to offer burnt offerings thereon. 

As we hinted toward the close of the preceding Exerdsei 
there is, in the two verses succeeding the record of thO; 
sacrificial act of our patriarch, an implied intimation, anl 
it is so clear as to be unmistakable, that the supplicatioiis of 
our pious progenitor, presented in connection and simoltir 
neously with his anin\al oblation, were not unavailing* 
Examine those verses and you will not fail of sajing sOp 
As, what the Lord there '^ said in his heart " we find bk 
afterward, in substance, sajing, in the form of a covenant^ 
to Noah, (see Gren. 9 : 9-17,) we will reserve whatever- 
remarks we are disposed to make relative to this point, t» 
the time when the consideration of that covenant wIU eooi 
in regular course before us, ~ 

If you will now cast your eye on the commencing venei 
of the ninth chapter of Genesis, you will have the topici 
suggested to your mind upon the consideration of wluch ire^ 
in the order there presented, are about to enter. That V6 
may not lose sight of the chronology y it may not be anussto 
remark that, according to the Hebrew reckoning, had Adam 
been still alive, he would have entered upon his one thou- 
sand six hundred and fifty-seventh year. Our postdiluvian 
father had now entered upon his six hundred and first year. 
There is yet therefore more than one third of his Life oM 
Times still to come under review, — for he lived, as we 
shall see, three hundred and fifty years after the Flood, and 
died, according to the Hebrew or Usherian computation, tiffo 
years before the birth of Abraham, We have thought J* 
proper and expedient to mention this now, that we may nol? 
through remissness in regard to the reckoning, lose sight of 
where we are on the sea of time, or how much space we 
have still to traverse. 
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Bt he who came over the ^reat waters from the 
d, or any of ihe seven who were companions of his tot^j 
ihould iofer fi-om any cause — sui^h for iastatice as, sloDg 
the woful apostacy of the first father of tha race, the 
iquertt depravity, and pronenesa to do evil among his 
rily, and the baleful effect which hnd been witnessed, 
tberside of the Flood, of the great augmentation of their 
ter — or from the character of the Lord's recent astonish- 
eaiin^ toward the vast antediluvian population, and the 
mc paucity of the number that had been preserved from 
leiy grave — that the Most High, from a feeling of hoa- 
toward the apostate human family, or from considera- 
of expediency, would be averse to the great increase 
of their numberg, the Supreme Sovereign deemed that 
was occasion for a reissue of the command given to our 
MTcnts on the day of their creation, to "be fruitful, and 
ply, and replenish the earth," (Gen, 9: 1, compared 
I : a,) as well as for a rGiissurance of his blessing upoa 
md his. 

It, in the way of the great and rapid multiplication of 
a beings, and the replenishing of the postdiluvian earth 
them, some formidable ob.^taclcs lay. The survivors of 
>niier world, what a feeble handful I and the aun of our^ 
id father and mother so far past the meridian, that uo 
lary advantages could they rationally espect to yield to 
three sons with their wives toward restocking the world 
inhabitants ; and serious apprehensions might very 
'Rlly be entertained that in their inceptive paucity and 
jiesa they would be illy prepared to cope with the fero- 
portions of Ihe animal kingdom, which there was a 
kood of BO multiplying, and speedily, as greatly to im- 
tikdr safety and life. To relieve or preserve the 
&om all unnerving or tormenting anxiety on that 
jori informs or promises Noah and his song that 
ud dread of them should be upon every beast of 
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earth, and upon every fowl of the air, upon all that moveth^, 
upon the earth, and upon all the fishes of the sea ; into joar 
hmd," says he, "are they delivered." A somewhat signal 
disparity appears between the original grant of dominion over 
the brute creation and this postdiluvian one. Our first father, 
ere he ate " the apple," ruled the inferior animals by fow,j 
and kindness^ as their gentleness and docility were palpar 
bly their predominant characteristics. Not so in regard to 
our second father and his progeny. The sacrifice of humtti;. 
innocence long ere Noah saw the light, had been succeeded .: 
by a sacrifice of the pleasant primeval sway. Henceforth, ^ 
among almost all orders of the animal tribes, untractableness, ^ 
ferocity, and enmity to man were observably prevalent. The , 
Deity does not therefore say to this little postdiluvian band, . 
with so good a man even as Noah at their head, The love of . 
you shall so control all the animal tribes that you shall hare ; 
naught to fear from them. In other words, the full primiti?o , ! 
grant is not restored, as the full primitive innocence is not . 
But in the room of love, another principle shall operate . 
powerfully and generally for man's security, — the prindplfl 
of fear or terror. Herein is the mercy of God shown to 
fallen man, for He it is who has so constituted the inferior 
animals since mankind became fallen. And truly the human 
family became so altered by the fall, that it is scarcely to be 
wondered at that even the most fierce and ferocious of the 
sub-human orders of creatures should stand in awe of and run 
from them, as thinking their distance preferable to their 
presence ; and this without a constitution remarkably variant 
from the primitive. And have you not sometimes had your 
surprise excited, at one time to witness animals of greatly 
superior strength to that of man, tamely and quietly sub- 
mitting not alone to his control, but likewise his tyranny; 
at another, not only those of great strength, but also ferocity, 
fleeing in utmost trepidation from those animals in human 
shape whom they have the means of so easily and quickly 




rojing? Here is one of the vasliySi versified roi-m= ia 
bGod's mercy is exhibited (o m&a, which he sliunJd not 
\fn not to recogoize, nor so slubbomlj ungralel'ul 
feel and express thankfulness for. In what we have 
^ the majejly ol' mac's presence, and the faet of hia 
i lordship, are by the brute creation strikingly 
kdged. 
Mimulate and encourage our patriarch, his sons, and 
|B«geiiy, in the great work which a wide, unse,ttled, and 
liied world called upon them to engage in and to prose- 
Ihe Supreme in his munificent clement'y made a grant 
of Busteoance, additional to what had been made 
uo at the first ; and ooe tending to mitigute the curse, 
, the sweat of thy face shall thou eat bread," — to mitigate 
(ererity of hard and continuous toil. We allude to the 
n of animal food: " Every moving thing that liveth shall 
iDCat for you ; even as the green herb have I given you 
ailags," (Gen. 9: 3.) What a large, liberal, universal 
it ii here, in the room of the limited one of which we find 
ition in Gen. 1 : 20. It has been generally agreed among 
that mankind before the flood, notwithstanding the 
rlcsaness and flagiliousness at length of their conduct in 
iSy or mo^l other respects, confined themselves within the 
fita of the original grant. Hence it may be inferred that 
In the fall, when the curse fell upon the face of the ground 
Fiud's sake, down through all the antediluvian period, the 
Ih of mon must have been very toiUome. In the sweat 
'flieir face, literally, and emphatically, they must have 
to thdr bread. Mention was made in our first lecture of 

Ripinion of Shuckford as to the main reason why Lamech 
hja eon the name Noah. If animals were at all used 
^fi)6d prior to the flood, it was done by transcending the 
^'''"', originally made by the Ci-eator. EKplicitly allowed 
now it indisputably appears not to have been 
the language employed in Gen. 1 ; 29, it may 
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inferred that the use of f esh for food from the first was not 
absolutclj forbidden. 

Should it be inquired whj mankind, after the flood, had i 
larger grant made them, as to articles of diet, than before, it 
might not be found easy, perhaps, to return a fully satisfao- 
tory answer : — unless So the Lord willed, would fully Bslddf 
the inquirer. In addition to the one a moment ago hinted aly 
namely, that every disheartening obstacle might be taken out 
of the way of our postdiluvian progenitor in the re-settling rf 
the world, — some, whose minds are prolific of eonjectmo^ 
have ventured to advance the idea, that, at the time, and li 
an effect of the deluge, so much of an alteration took plaee k 
the vegetable world, as to render its productions less nutritivi 
than they were previously ; as well as such a change, pro^ 
ably, in the constitution of man, as to render a grosser ani 
higher diet essential. These have thought, that it might ht 
safely inferred, from the fact of this enlarged grant, that the 
earth was less fertile posterior, than it was prior, to the flood; 
and that the human constitution was greatly impaired by the 
alterations which had occurred through the whole econmj 
of nature. " Morbid debility, induced by an often unfriendly 
state of the atmosphere, with sore and long-continued labor, 
would necessarily require a higher nutriment than vegetables 
could supply. That this was the case, appears sufficiently 
clear from the grant of animal food, which, had it not been 
indispensably necessary, had not been made." Such is the 
language of Dr. Adam Clarke. You may weigh the opinion 
here advanced, and try to ascertain how much it is worth. 
Others have thought — an idea at a greater remove from 
being a favorite with us than the preceding — that God 
indulged our postdiluvian ancestry in this, because of rt« 
hardness of their heart — an opinion not very complimentary 
to Noah and his sons — and that, perceiving the eagerness 
of their appetites towards " carnal food," and designing withal 
to abbreviate the term of human life, he gave them a free 
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eat it, knowing a free indulgence in it particularly 
cient toward (tie bringing about of that end. Tlieodoret 
I assigned a reason for God's extending llie grant to the 
of animals, which has in it more of plausiijility, to wit: 
I tUe omaisciont and infinitely adorable Jehovah, fore- 
ring that, in future ages, men would idohze his creatures, 
uld aggravate tlie absurditj-, and make it tlie more ridicu- 
so to do, by their consuming at their tables what they 
rificed at their altars ; since nothing is moi-e absurd than 
woraliip wliat we eat," — In our view, the grant was pal- 
lily intended, in part, by a kind and pitying God, as a 
npensation fov the difficulty and scantiness with which, iu 
LEon witik the luKui'Jance and abundance of an age of 
wcence, (not to say of the whole antediluvian period,) the 
Itb yielded her fruit, since the curse because of man's sin. 
Mlly, on this subject, let us say, that God, by granting to 
carnivorous propensities and privileges, has taken 
n to impose a check on the olherwise too rapid and great 

of the vai'ious animal species. 
The language of the grant, "Every moving thing that 
ttk," tliough very general, is still not entirely unrestrictive. 
it implied that animals allowed for food loers lo be HUed 
■ thU purpose ; that such as died of themselves, or were 
tin by other beasts, were excluded from the gi-ant. Nor is 
■I BO general expression, just quoted, to he so widely inter- 
ned M lo leave us to infer, that every kind of living 
Mure is proper food for man. On the children of Israel 
nmay, by looking over Leviticus, 11th ch., and Deutei-on- 
i; I4tli, find various restrictions imposed, — a portion of 
Uefa, at least, are observed by all the civilized portions of 
Mil's descendants. 

'Ttie kind dietetic grant, made to our postdiluvian father, 
Ut«nded with a specified proLibitory restriction, which 
■ not bo passed over in utter silence. This restriction 
«d 10 the BLOOD of the animal : '' Flesh with die 
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(or soul) thereof, the blood thereof^ shall ye not eat," (fourth 
verse.) — Concerning the nature of this prohibition, it maj 
be remarked, first, that the Hebrew doctors understood it to 
relate to a cutting off any part of a living animal^ and eating 
it while the lifeblood was in it. Of the seven precepts which 
an old tradition of the Rabbinical Jews says that Noah de- 
livered to his children, to be enjoined on all their descendante, 
one, the last named of them, forbade the eating of any part 
of an animal still living. A fierce and barbarous people is 
spoken of by Maimonides, who, after cutting pieces of flesh 
from a living animal, devoured it raw, with blood streaming 
from it, as a part of their idolatrous worship. That this 
horrid practice has prevailed, and was recently kept up^ 
among the Abyssinians, we must believe, if we place reliance 
on the reports of Mr. Bruce and Mr. Salt, confirmed by the 
statements of a later traveller, Mr. Madden. Mr. Brace's 
report runs thus : — " Not long after our losing sight of the 
ruins of this ancient capital of Abyssinia, we overtook three 
travellers driving a cow before them. They had black goat- 
skins upon their shoulders, and lances and shields in their 
hands ; in other respects, they were but thinly clothed ; they 
appeared to be soldiers. The cow did not seem to be fat- 
tened for killing, and it occurred to us all, that it had been 
stolen. This, however, was not our business, nor was such 
an occurrence at all remarkable in a country so long engaged 
in war. We saw that our attendants attached themselves, in 
a particular manner, to the three soldiers that were driving 
the cow, and held a short conversation with them. Soon 
after, we arrived at the hithermost bank of the river, where 
I thought we were to pitch our tent : the drivers suddenly 
tripped up the cow, and gave the poor animal a very rude 
fall upon the ground, which was but the beginning of het 
sufferings. One of them sat across her neck, holding dowi^ 
her head by the horns, the other twisted the halter about hei 
fore ii^Qi, while the third, who had a knife in his hand, to mj 
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c&t surprise, in place of taking lier by the Ihroal, got astride 
'ber before her hind legs, and gave her a very deep wound 
. ibe upper part of the bultouk. From the time I had seen 
itm ihrow the beast on ihe ground, I had rejoiced, thinking 
lU when three people were killing a cow, they must have 
(o sell part of her to us ; and I n-aa much disappointed 
faa hearing ihe Abyssinians any, that we were to pass the 
iwr to the other side, and not encamp where I intended, 
Fpoo my proposing they should bargain for part of the cow, 
ij men answered, what ihey had already learned in conver- 
Hioo, that they were not then to kill lier, that she was not 
Aolly theirs, and they could not bell her. This awakened 
17 curiosity ; I let my people go forward, and stayed myself 
DIuw, with the utmost astonishment, two pieces, thicker 
ud longer than our ordinary beef-steaka, cut out of the higher 
pRof the buttock of the beast: how it was done I cannot 
puiCi*ely say, because, judging the cow was to be killed, 
llie moment I saw the knife drawn, I was not anxious 
totiew that catastrophe, which was by no means an object of 
ariotity. "Whatever way it was done, it surely was adroitly, 
Ihe two pieces were spread upon the outside of one of 
iIkIt shields. One of them still continued holding the head, 
'lilc (he other two were busy in curing the wound. This, 
Iw, vss done not in an ordinary manner. The skin, which 
W covered the flesh which was taken away, was left entire, 
Wd flapped over the wound, and was fastened to the corre- 
•pooding part by two or more small skewers or pins. Whether 
uKf bad put any thing under the skin, between that and the 
Waded flesh, I know not ; but, at the river side where they 
*W, Ihey had prepared a cataplasm of clay, with which they 
Wtred the wound ; they then forced the animal to rise, and 
•ove it 00 before them, to furnish them wiih a fuller meal 
*>>tii they should meet iheir companiouH in the evening." 
(TravtU, vol 3, p. 142.) On (he 299lh page of the same 
""•line of Bruce, is the following ; — " We have an instance 
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in the life of Saul, that shows the propensity of the Israelites 
to this crime : Saul's army, after a battle, fiew^ that is, M 
Toraciously upon the cattle they had taken, and threw them 
upon the ground to cut off their f esh, and eat them raw; so 
that the army was defiled by eating blood, or living animals. 
(1 Sam. 14 : 33.) To prevent this, Saul caused to be rolled 
to him a great stone, and ordered those that killed their oxen, 
to cut their throats upon that stone. This was the only law- 
ful way of killing animals for food ; the tying of the ox, and 
throwing it upon the ground, were not permitted as equivalent 
The Israelites did, probably, in that case, as the Abyssinians 
do at this day : they cut a part of his throat, so that blood 
might be seen on the ground, but nothing mortal to the animal 
followed from that wound ; but, after laying his head upon a 
large stone, and cutting his throat, the blood fell from on higb, 
or was poured on the ground like water, and sufficient evi- 
dence appeared that the creature was dead, before it was 
attempted to eat it. We have seen that the Abyssinians 
came from Palestine a very few years after this, and we are 
not to doubt that they then carried with them this, with 
many other Jewish customs, which they have continued to 
this day." 

Though the horrid practice of which Mr. Bruce speaks, 
may be regarded as involved in the spirit of the prohibitioaoi 
the fourth verse, yet it has not been ordinarily considered by 
expositors as its principal or primary drift. Mr. Selden, ^ 
his book De Jure, etc., has quite a learned chapter on this 
subject (lib. 7, ch. 1,) in which he has given the several o^^' 
ions of the Rabbins about it ; but whether these give muc 
true information concerning it, is, to say the least, vd 
questionable. 

It appears from the language comprising the prohibits 
addressed to Noah, that the use of blood in its simple U 
mixed state, as an article of diet, was what was more dire 
ly meant to be interdicted. Should you inquire the reas 
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ons for this probibitory injunction, we cannot say that 
lid be able fully to satisfy you. Some have endeav- 
) find physical or prudential reasons, — such as that 
icle affords " a very crude, abnost indigestible," and so, 
lobome aliment ; " or, that it has " a tendency to 
a cruel, ferocious, and blood-thir?ty disposition ** in 
vho use it. These words, " life thereof which is the 
hereof,*^ appear to hiut at some moral consideration or 
orations, — appear to imply the sacredness of the 
brbidden to be used, because of the relation it stands 
fe — to life in some sense, natural or symbolical. But 
linary limits will not allow us to finish what we have 
on the subject, this evening. 



EVENING EIGHTEENTH. 



Young Gentlemen : 

Hardly to be contended is it, that the words " life thereof, 
which is the blood thereof" were, by Him who on this occaaott 
uttered them, designed to put forth a strictly physiological 
doctrine ; — to aflBum, as many have believed, that, in the 
strictest sense, blood is a vital fluid. For notwithstanding 
that the investigations of the distinguished Dr. John Hunter 
seemed to tend strongly toward the establishing of it as a 
truth, physiologists have never yet been able to determine or 
settle the point, what is life, or in what it consists. As the 
Bible was not given for a scientific text-book, but speaks of 
natural things very much according to the ordinary concep- 
tions of men at the time when its various parts were writteD 
— we shall not be justly chargeable with heresy, if we should 
interpret the words which we have cited as designed simply 
to express the general truth, so familiar to all, that in the 
animal kingdom the presence and circulation of the blood is 
essential to life's existence or continuance ; that where the 
former is not, the latter is not in general to be found. The 
moral argument, or at least one branch of it, then, is, "Lift 
is sacred ; " blood is essential to life ; therefore eat it not 
But inasmuch as when we affirm, life is sacred, wemustmeai 
that life which we individually have no right or authority t< 
take away, and so must mean only human life — the validit; 
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his argnmeat may well be questioned. "Wo are then 
»wn ujion tie gr/t/ibultcal import of blood, in order to alt 
iving at the reason, (he great moral reason, why the eating 
blood wa* prohibited to Noiih and liis progeny. And what 
t symbolical import was, Noah did not then need to he 
»med, &A the previous building of an altar, and the offering 
uimal sacrifices thereon, testify in his cose. The blood 
the Great Sacriji.ce was prefigured by the blood of the 
EUtl sacriflcea, Hence, in an eminent eensc, the aaci-ed- 
1 of the latter. And that we are not arguing wildly or at 
dom when we find iiere the great reason why the eating of 
A was inhibited to mankind after the deluge, may appear 
B such au express subsequent declaration aa the following ; 
liBtsoever man there be of the house of Israel, or of the 
ngen that sojourn among yon, that ealetU any manner of 
nj I will even set my face against that soul that eateth 
id, tad will cut him olT from among his people. For the 
of the fiesh ii in the blood ; and I have given it to yon 
n the altar to make an atonement for your souls ; for it ia 
blood that maketh an atonement for the soul," (Levit. 17 : 
11.) The full force of this language cannot be appre- 
ed without bearing in mind that the original word (nepheih) 
Ufi, and toul, is the same; so that in saying that the life 
In fiesh is in the blood, and that it is the blood that makes 
tement for the soul (i. e. the life,) it is virtually said that 
gotljbr life in the great scheme of expiation. We 
InliDgly find it prophetically aiRrmed of Jesus Christ, in 
bobted allusion to this very language, tiiat he should 
Mr Out his soul (nephesti) unto death," (Isa. fi3 : 12 i) that 
Aoold shed his vital blood, give his life. 
Pie like inhibition tliat was enjoined on Noah and family 
I ifier their egress from the ark, was incorjxirated into the 
^nKHiial code of the Jews, and a like reason is assigned 
ni latter case as in ihe former. Thisyoi have seen in 



k. 
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the quotation from Lev. 17 r 10, 11, 14. But in (he rW 
the Jews, there was an additional reason for this prolAiiiw 
being pressed on them, to wit, to liulp to separate lliem «iMj 
from the Gentiles. Among t\iese latter,the use of Uoodwi 
common. They drank it often at their sacrifices, and i« 
making covenants or compacts. That blood was thus toA 
by the heathens, particularly by the Sabians, in their 
fices, ia fully proved by Spencer, (Dc Leg. pp. 377-38a) 

As to the qiiealion whether the precept gii'en to onrpM'J 
diluvian progenitors of abstaining from blood, be at 
bindbg upon Christiana, though as t« ila practiced 
would suppose nothing would need to be said, yet in 
to its moral, it ought not to be passed over in perfect 
Not on the ceremonial ground to which we have 
separating the Jews from the Genlilea, but on a 
isling apart from and anterior to any ceremonial laW; 
the reason that life is in the blood, understanding 
Zj/e in a natural and symbolical sense, or even iin 
solely, it might be urged that blood should, by Chrii 
separate and special article of diet, he abstained from. 
might he plead on the ground of the natural sense, forlhoilke 
reason applies to mankind under any and every dispensiliaa— 
docs not change with changing circumstances or tiroeiMl 
on the grouod of the symbolical sense, for thus il sbadavi 
forth the life or soul that has been poured out unto death fa 
113 — for our sins and to pi^cure our release or exemfitH 
from death eternal. On the other hand, it may be ud tai 
been argued, that the use of blood as a ty|>e being done ■«?, 
the Aule-type having come — the blood of (he Mcdlaior ■»' 
Surely having been shed — the reason for abstaining AfnlB 
dietetic USB has ceased. " Lex stat dura ratio tnaact "— W 
longer. And though at the Council of Jerusalem, in oBte 
that offence might not be given to the Jews, as well hU 
remove ihe Christian converts of their day, coming froo lk» 
ranks of Gentilism, in feeling and practice, as far u p*»- 
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t from the feelings and practices of idolaters around 
1, regarding this matter, the Apostles of our Lord ad- 
4 absdneoce from it, (Acts 15 : 28, 29,) yet the eatiDg 
I eating it is no part of our religion — as neither of 
saaons can be urged why we should practise abstinence 
; that hence we are leil at perfect liberty to choose 
in regard to iL As an item of history it 
■ stated that, up to the present, the prohibitory precept 
D Noah, which we have been considering, is scrupa- 
■ lObeyeil by the Oriental Christians, and hy the whole 
Ecborch ; who appear to think, so far as their knowledge 
,3 blood was not allowed lo be eaten before Christ's 
^because it pointed out the blood that teas to he shed 
|ein of the world — it should not, since Christ's advent 
ixion, be eaten, because it should ever be considered 
lendng the blood which has been shed for the remission 

I seen, young gentlemen, what care the Divine 
to eecare our patriarch's posterity against any ap- 
impediment to their preservation and great in- 
from the ferocity and ravages of wild beasts. But 
lie to their security and multiplication might bo 
ided from another quarter. Koah and bis sons had 
frequent and fearful exhibitions of violence and 
in the Old World. They had no reason to sup- 
that the waters of the deluge had so washed away the 
Mnption or smfulness of man's nature, that no evil of alike 
^ would ever again appear. The Supreme Legislator and 
Sotwnor proceeds therefore to the utterance of what was 
•fcptcd to allay tormenting and Uiscouraging apprehensions 
ftoM this source. To Noah and his sons, as personating the 
*4iole family and race of mankind, he declares that he would 
■•ijiiire the blood of those in return, w!io should shed the life- 
bltod of others; he would require it of every animal — h* 
"fvU require it of eoery man ; at the hand of every tnan't 
fcwW would he require the life of man. (Gen. : 5.) 
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The Ruler Supreme had not indeed, in antecedent times, 
acted fully on this i)rinciple ; had not been thus rigid or strict 
in his exaivions. lie had for certain reasons proceeded in 
his aduinibtry'iou more leniently. The first murderer, Cain, 
he did not visit at once with the full punishment which was 
due to the perpetrator of such a horrid deed. Others of the 
antediluvians who, posterior to this, committed a like crime, 
had been treated with similar leniency as had been shown ta 
Cain. This mild mode of proceeding toward such perpetra- 
tors of deeds of violence and blood in the Old World the 
Supreme Ruler perhaps had adopted to convince men of the 
exceeding wickedness of the human heart when left to aet 
out what was in it ; and to show to all future ages that He 
was disposed to act with as much mildness in the administrar 
tion of his government over the world as possible ; and that 
in adopting the course which he did from immediately suh- 
sequent to the Flood downward — in introducing the stem 
law, and seeing to have it adhered to or acted on, which be 
announced to Noah, he was not acting the part of a cruel 
tyrant; was not proceeding with undue or uncalled for 
severity ; was just doing what mercy as well as justice de- 
manded ; what human welfare absolutely and palpably 
required. 

In that language, " Surely your blood of your lives will I 
require : at the hand of every beast will I require it ; and at 
the hand of every man, at the hand of every man's brother 
will I require the life of man," the Divine Sovereign assures 
Noah that He (who was Lord over all) from that time forth, 
or during the lack of those institutions which might otherwise 
prove a security, would take it directly upon Himself to see 
to the maintenance of the interests of justice among his crea- 
tures ; would, in his righteous providence, exact from nJ*^ 
and beast the human blood which should by either be shed ; 
and would thus prevent that violence and awful havoc of 1'^^ 
which are to be reckoned among the prominent means oi 
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ruining the Old World, and which, unless prevented, our 
patriarch and his progeny might justiv fear would go far 
toward destroying the New. 

But Jehovah does not stop with the general assurance to 
our postdiluvian ancestor as to what He in his providence 
will see, in this respect, to having done. He issues the fol- 
lowing command — so we call it ; and seems to say. It shall 
l>e incoqwrated into the hody of hnman law, and stand 
PoreYer as a binding statute: "Whoso sheddlth man's 

ttOOD, BY MAX SHALL HIS BLOOD BE SHED." (G^n. 9 : 6.) 

We are altogether of the opinion of those who consider 
his notable declaration as pointing to the then coming ex- 
stence of human government and law ; and as announcing 
lod establishing its sanctions under all the awfulness and 
pennanence of the divine authority. Here, in our view, is 
I solemn ordinance of Heaven, that death hy the hand of the 
fMgistrate shall follow the commission of the crime of murder. 
There is, in that case, involved here, the divine institution 
and sanction of the Civil Magistracy. The fifth and 
sixth verses of the ninth chapter of Genesis set forth the 
following argument of God with our postdiluvian progenitor 
*nd his progeny : " Indulge not fear. Divine Almightiness 
*nd Avenging Justice — these shall afford you protection. 
Am not I a universal Lawgiver and Ruler ? In mine own 
<>verruling providence the fear of death shall be made to 
<*perate for the insurance of life. Let it be known that ever, 
henceforth, he who taketh away murderously the life of 
•bother shall forfeit his own life. Not that it shall be taken 
iway by the hand of private revenge or violence. Know 
^ in the very foundation of human government I in my 
*t)Tidence have determined that there shall be laid, as its 
^mer^stone, this ordinance : Whoso sheddeth marCs Uood^ hy 
•on shall his blood be shed. Henceforward I ordain death 
7 the hand of the magistrate to follow the perpetration of 
^e crime of murder." (See Cheever's Punishment by 
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Death, p. 135.) ^ Two things," says Michaelis, in his Coa 
mcitatio Prior de Poena Homicidii — "Two things weie 
contained in this law given to Noah, namely, the power to 
proceed by capital punishment against the homicide, and tk 
imperative obligation to use that power. Grod had declared 
that he would make inquisition for blood, and he adds that be 
would do it by the instrumentality of men, committing to 
them the right of death against the murderer. It was thus 
that the divine and most benignant Legislator bound togeth- 
er and strengthened the society of the first postdiluvian coffi* 
mon wealth." It is said in this quotation, that the power or 
right of death was committed to men. As it was committed 
for security, it was of course not committed into the hands of 
individuals at random. We are bound to regard the lan- 
guage, "^ man shall his blood be shed," as referring to the 
formal exercise of justice in the civil government That 
learned Huguenot, Andrew Rivet, observes of it, "The 
passage is a rule, by God himself promulgated, according to 
which the voluntary wicked homicide, the man who ma- 
liciously sheds human blood, shall himself be deprived of life 
bt/ man, that is, by the legitimately constituted magistracy. 
Munster, as quoted in Poole's Synopsis, says, " The magis- 
tracy is here constituted by God, and a sword put into its 
hands. God, who had hitherto taken tlie judgment into his 
own hands exclusively, after the deluge makes man a par- 
taker of his authority, and gives to him the power of life and 
death." Vatablus remarks^ " Hoc versu homicidis mors 
denunciatur quomodocunque moriantur sive jussu magis- 
tratus, sive a quocunque aliunde a Deo misso carnifice : " " ^ 
this verse death is denounced against murderers, whether 
by command of the magistrate, or by any other executionsf 
commissioned from God." ( Critici Sacri, Tom. 1, p. l^^') 
Likewise Calvin : " Sic autem Deus vindictam minatur ac 
denunciat homicidis, ut armet etium gladio magistratus ^^ 
coedes ulciscendas, ne impune fundatur sanguis hominuio : 
" God thus threatens and denounces the punishment of th^ 
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^•ittiderer, in order that the magistracy may be armed with a 
'^irord for the avenging of murder, lest the blood of man 
^lioald be shed with impunity." (Opera, Tom. 1, p. 53.) 
; ^e Ghaldee paraphrastic interpretation of the passage is : 
' '^^ Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man, that is, by witnesses, 
' ^ith the sentence of the judges, shall his blood be shed." 

' The opposers of Capital Punishment have been very 
desirous to annihilate or evade the force of this divine 
statute, delivered primarily to our postdiluvian father. We 
do not wonder at their anxiety to demolish this citadel, for 
until this be accomplished the prospect of general or final 
victory is not flattering. And what methods have been 
adopted by them to effect this ? One is to substitute the 
word whatsoever for whoso or whosoever. Whatsoever 
sheddeth man's blood, by man shall its blood be shed. The 
literal rendering of the original is, '* Shedding marCs blood, by 
mem shall his blood be shed." To show, however, that our 
common English version is the natural translation of tbe 
Hebrew construction, it is only necessary to present the fact 
that if our English sentence, " Whoso sheddeth" &c., were 
given forth to be translated into the Hebrew, the same con- 
struction would be used as is used in the original text. In 
the Septuagint, the pronoun is distinguished as in our ver- 
sion. Michaelis did indeed choose the word '^ whatsoever " in 
order to include beast as well as man, thinking it better to 
accord with the preceding context ; not at all with the view 
of excluding man, as his paraphrase proves. It runs thus : 
" Whatsoever creature sheddeth human blood, be it man or 
beast, by man shall its blood in like manner be shed." The 
advocate of the abolition of the death penalty can obtain no 
help from this quarter, inasmuch as if it were rendered 
whatsoever, it would comprise man as well as beast. But 
the argument attempted to be drawn from this source is ex- 
tremely absurd, as it makes God, at the opening of the new 

world, and in relation to the crime of murder, to legislate for 
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brutes, and not for men : If a boast kiU a man, its lif 
he taken away; but if a man mnrder his feUoiv-m: 
statute has naught ia it applicable to his case — hi 
must slay where it is. Admira'jle logic! If a mi 
wish the life of his fallow taken, and for this purpose 
let forth hia mastiff upon and thus dbpatch him, tl 
mastiff must lose hia lifn, but his master escape. Ve 
is a hard case for the poor animal, and an easy one 
owner, who is the cause of tlie death of the per-on ki 
of the dog whicli was only the instnimeut of ihe m 
the perpetration of the murderous deed. For the i 
condemn and sentence the man to death, say these 
expositors of God's law, would be but adding mi 
murder ; — "if the court please," let the mastiff be h 
pity and protect the master. Let the court rememt 
only MjAofgoei'ej', and that " whatsoever" relates on! 
quadruped ! If you belonged to the court or jur 
you not be perfectly silenced or annihilated by so irn 
or ponderous an argument? And suppose Noah ha 
Etood the statute to be, " whatsoever sheddelh man 
by man shall that beast's blood be shed," would he . 
himself and posterity to be by such statute proteci 
violence, secured fi'om hazardous assault, from every 
from which harm could be reasonably apprehended 
to him or them ? 

Another mode in which (he opponents of capital 
ment attempt to ignore or evade the force of this s 
by maintaining tha language, " Wlioso sheddelh" Si 
of the character, not of a laic or comttwnd, but of a pn 
intim.nting ihat the murderer will usually die etmi 
death. Now, as to this, it may be remarked, Fii 
such an interpretation, even if ndmitted to be conw 
not vastly help their case ; for such a consequence w< 
ibilow the commission of murder only as the rem 
ordering of Divine Providence, and the course of Pn 
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illier name lor Ibe espresslon of the will of God. 

f the Omaiscieot and Omnipotent Ruler OTer nil 

predicted lliat eiipilal pimishmeitt shall prevail, 

its may as well give up their opposition to it, since 

howcTer streoiious, will in such case prove un- 

Let them not imagine that they can prevent the 

of a divine prediction. Is it not even presnnptD- 

to make £uch an attempt? But once more: 

it with as much reason, and indeed for the same rea- 

■pret llic various parts of the Decalogue as mere 

13, for the same form of langui^ is there used. As 

iw imperative has no third person, the future in 

supplies the form of the imperative — is always 

iewise sometimes argued by opponents of the death 
', that tie statute given to our postdiluvian ancestor is 
toply & permiision — not au injunction. But it seems to 
felloir, according to this consti-uciion, that God gives to any 
•oi every man Ihe permission to kill the murderer. This 
wlUnotdo. It is not consentaneous with what the Sacred 
Word leaches in relation to private revenge : " Avenge not 
ivea," Sec. And jei this constructive argument compels 
lents to the assumption that God here authorizes 
every individual to lake into his oivn hands the 
of the crime of murder by the death of the mur- 
This inconsislcncy is to be in no way avoided but by 
iretation of the statute as belonging not lo private 
but to the magistracy. But if it be permissive 
'KDvern meats, then, on the concession of those objective 
""••Oilers, we iiave a complete divine sanction for this death 
F*>tlty, if any government deem it expedient. Wrong then 
^ttUMot be for human governments to inflict it on the shed- 
*H «f human blood. 

The opponents of capilal punishment resort to another 
""«. Admitting it to be a command or sia(«(e,say thcy,sliU 
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it is one of lliosc old institutions tliat were not degignedloW 
perpetual; one of those ancient legal directions given » 
particular people and which, were iotended to esistorberf 
force only for a particular time — enactments thai OK di 
away by the introduction of the gospel dispensation. Be^ 
to this it may and should be, that if it were a pMOilj 
Jewigk institution or ordniance — if it were of the chlM|| 
of the precepts of the ceremonial law merely, this nugbtll 
more semblance of plausibility be plead. But how o&M 
ground be taken with propriety? Look at the penBfl 
whom, and the time and circumstances in which, thi^pm 
was delivered. It bad its origin some centuries ere tit 
Jews, as such, liad an existence. It was given to tbe tl 
whole human race ; for the " eight souls " were all of bi 
kind at that period in being. It was addressed to our 
diluvian progpnitors as the progenitors of all mankind wi 
should thereafler set foot on the earth ; was designed ^Bf 
can it be doubted?) as a law for their descendants of ew 
generation and locality, as well as for tbemselTcs ui 
their proximate piy^eny. Having been given long » 
to the peculiarly Mosaic or Jewish institutions, it is not ^ 
pendent on them, " derives from them no part of its aatborit^ 
permanence, or sacredncs, but would be just as perfecl, cl 
and authoritative, if they wereall sweptfrora existence. 1 
an ordinance as extensive and comprehensive as is the pKHIieS 
that wbile the earth continued, heat and cold, day and ni^ 
summer and winter, seed-time and harvest, should not ftiL 
It is an ordinance just as universal for all mankind, as ^ 
permission lo eat animal food ; no moi-e to be restricted l" • 
particular people, or considered as connected with the if 
application of the Levilical law, than the declaration tW 
the dread of man should he upon the Leasts of the foreslil 
lo be considered as a promise made only to llie Hebrews; i 
more than the declaration that the blood of man shsl! I* 
required of every beast is to be considered as applying <* 
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to particular races of animala, pr to animals occupying a 
culur portion of tlie earth, the land of Canaan for 
iple. TLe ordinance is just as universal and compre' 
liensiTe, as were to be the posterity of Noah ; it was given 
io him for all his sons, and all their races. It is neither 
Jewish, nor Gentile, nor Christian ; neither belonging to one 
isaiion nor another ; but it is an ordinance of huraanily 
Ud of civil society, the world over." ( Cheever.) 

Should you hear men pleading against this law, that it was 
klapled to the necessities of a barbarous age or people, but 
at a necessity for it does not exist in our day, and among 
civilized and cultivated people, jou wouid be disposed to 
T in reply, Were they to whom this statute was primarily 
^TBo barbarians ? Was it not, on the contrary, given forlli 
le there was a greater proportion of both wisdom and 
SoodDesB in the world than there has ever been since ? Those 
ihe Almighty had so carefiilly preserved from the 
destroying sweep, were not a band of barbarians, as 
'*t have had occasion to know. And when there was a 
ftSnactment or repromulgation, centuries afterward, it was 
■M Ae least wise, least refined, and least religious people 
i<4ild this globe bad on ila suri'ace, among whom this took 
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Young Gentlemen: 

That Divine Legislator who primarily enacted the law, 
" Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood be- 
shed," alone has the right primarily to revoke or abrogate ifc 
And has he done so ? Has he found any civil commamty,is 
any age, so humane, cultivated, and refined, as not to need the' 
punitive, restraining, preventive influence of this statute, and 
so has repealed it — rendered it null and void, as to them? 
If so, let the age, or the community, be pointed out. Whei^ 
where, has the Supreme Legislator and Ruler revoked this 
statute ? Hark ! From a certain quarter, — not within this 
room, young gentlemen, do we mean — from any of you we 
could not expect to hear it, — from opponents of Capital 
Punishment a voice comes, saying, God by his Son repeal- 
ed it. The clement, kind-hearted Saviour enjoined on men 
the fostering entertainment, and ready, cordial exercise of 
benignity and love ; interdicted the indulgence of a bitter 
and vindictive spirit — a spirit of revengeful or malicious 
retaliation. "Ye have beard," says that Saviour, "that it 
hath been said. An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth*. 
But I say unto you, that ye resist not evil ; but whosoever 
shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other 
also." — "Ye have heard," says he again, "that it hath beei^ 
said. Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and hate thine enemy- 
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it I eay unto you, Love your enemies," &c. And liis 
pnles, catching hia spirit, and instructed by liia woj-ds and 
imple, said, "Recompense to no man evil for evil; Thou 
Ul love ihy neighbor as thyself; and love worketh no ill to 
I neighbor," We ti'ust you love these instructions, and the 
iiiil which both they breathe and enjiiin. They forbid the 
iaigence of a malignant spirit or temper ; tiiey inhibit pri- 

Kation and revenge ; tliey enjoin mutual love. Such 
■nd prohibitions, and instructions, Christ and his 
iw that- even the better portion of mankind — for 
_ i the Jews, until Christianity began to have a 

d«nce — needed. If the interpi'etations referred to 
111 be BO interpreted, as to be understood to amount to 
Tiitual abrogation of the Noachic statnte ; as forbiddiiig, in 
word», capital punishment ; then, their prohibitory 
and injunction do not stop there, but they inhibit 
kind and degree of punishment for any and every 
They abrogate or annihilate the whole penal code 
' every people. Such an interpretation would lead to the 
lion of all law, — for what are laws without penal 
? They cease to be aught above or beyond 
Nay, more: All government ia annihilated; — 
anarchy reigns. Violence and bloodshed, as well 
I (Hlier species of evil, surpassing, if possible, what was to 
■ witnessed in antediluvian times, would prevail, until no 
Hn or vestige of order not only, but of human existence 
'M, would remain. 

Vt have searched the New Testament, and can find no- 
"TB any revocation or repeal of the statute God gave to 
If postdiluvian ancestry. None of Christ's precepts or 
*Wlilnga appear to us to look that way. "I came not," said 
K "to destroy the law," We find him repealing no lawj 
W even the ritual law, which its very nature evinces the 
'^'loe Lawgiver t« have intended to endure only for a time> 
Ux Stat, dum ratio manet; — the law typical had aocom- 
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plished its end when the great Ante-type appeared, when the: 
Great Sacri6ce was offered ; and then expired, not hy formal 
abrogation, but by its own limitation. As to any great moral 
or civil rule of God's enactment, our Saviour interfered not 
with it. One of the two thieves who were crucified with 
Christ, though so instructed as to understand somewhat con- 
cerning Christ's kingdom, and the way of becoming a snbjed 
of it, did not know of any repeal by Christ of the law relating 
to murder ; and they, doubtless, in their robberies, had more 
than once committed the crime. His language to the other 
was : "And we indeed justly; for we receive hut the due n- | 
ward of our deedsJ' The Saviour, who heard this, did not 1 
contradict him ; did not say, I have repealed that severe law ' 
given to Noah, as contrary to the genius or spirit of the dis- 
pensation I am introducing. So far from anything of this 
kind falling from his lips, he tacitly admits the correctness d 
what the malefactor had uttered, and so the justice of the 
doom of the two malefactors. Paul, who at the time may be 
reasonably supposed to have a more thorough understanding 
than the penitent thief had of Christ's teachings, and of the 
spirit and character of the new dispensation, said, when 
standing before Festus under an accusation from the Jews, 
"If I be an offender, or have committed anything worthy of 
death, I refuse not to die," (Acts 25: 11.) The inference 
which we are compelled to draw from this, is too plain and 
obvious to need statement. It ought to make the opposer of 
Capital Punishment, on the ground just alluded to, squinn 
not a little. Hear Paul again, when he is writing a grave 
epistle, and his mind and hand are guided by the spirit of in- 
spiration. Turn to Eomans 13: 1-4. Inspect it; it need 
not be recited ; but we do choose to recite what is, in our 
view, so correctly and well expressed by Dr. G. B. Cheever 
upon it. " In this passage," says he, " several things are 
brought into view. First, The divine appointment of human 
government. Second, A distinct and explicit recognition of 
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penalty of death for crime as then in existence, and of the 

iness of tliis ca^tom. Third, A recogniiion of it not 

of aoj compact in societj', by which individuAl 

committed lo the government, but as coming di- 

ihe appointment and authority of God. Fourth, 

lition of penal inflictions as a matter of pure retribu- 

rajastice, and not of mere expediency." — What important 

ill as clearly legitimate deductions ace tlicse. IIt;ra 

nnder the Christian dispensation, is to be found an 

apOBile of our Lord sanctioning capital punbhment, 

adreleiring it lo the ordinance of God ; it is the use of the 

Tord in the punishment of crime by magistrates as the 

nielers of God. Can there bo any other plausible or pos- 

Ible ?ievr taken of ibia passage? Ad illustrious place, it ia 

lUed by an illustrious commentator, to prove the divine au' 

urity of capital punishment ; and he adda : — " Contendant 

^r cum Deo, qui Banguinem noceolium hominum effundi 

At esse pUljiiit." "They contend, therefore, with God, 

ibo deem it to be wrong to shed the blood of guilty men." 

CUn'nt in Pault Ephlolai Commentarii, vol. 1, p. 174.) 

Compare what is said by Paul in the three concluding verses 

f Bonuuia 12th chapter, with the four initial verses of tbe 

iSlh clu^iter, to which we have just been referring you ; note 

V juxtaposition and relation, and then tell me, can it, in 

fwe of this examination and comparison, bo with any 

■uibility plead that the duty of private forgiveness inter- 

at e!i\ with the course of public justice in the infliction 

if capital punishment for the crime of intentional murderF 

^conclusion appears to me irresistible, unless logic has 

Hark mad, that the postdiluvian death penalty and the 

kiU spirit of the Christian dispensation, instead of being 

BUDpktible, are entirely consistent. 

t<t those who iraagiue that Jesus Christ accounted the 

*>■% of death for intentionul homidde loo severe to hai^ 

irith or havo a continued existence tiudcr the mild 
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an<l bonij^n <Vi<ponsation which he came to usher in, just cast 
thrir t»ve — if th(*y will condescend to do such a thin]^ — on 
Mat. 2G : i)'2, wliere our Saviour says to Peter, " Put up ' 
a^xain thy sword in its place ; for all they that take the siffori 
shall perish with the sword" Whilst in the first part of this " 
verse there is an inhibition of private avenging of injary, we 
mistake much if in the latter part there is not both an im- 
plied supiwsition of the existence of the death penalty, and a 
sanction of it. There is, in our view, a manifest reference . 
here to the old and well-known Noachic ordinance, which had 
come to be not only a fundamental law, but a fundamental 
proverb of society. Let them look also — it is hoped they 
will excuse us for imposing such a task upon them — at 
Rev. 13: 10, middle clause, where there is a declaration of 
the same nature with the preceding. In this last assertion, 
as in the former, there is an obvious appeal to the authority 
of a known divine sanction, and to a proverbial sanction 
which has grown out of the divine. There is nothing which 
looks like or toward an annihilation of the Noachic statute 
with its penalty ; but, on the contrary, a prima facie repro- 
mulgation of it by the great New Testament teacher. 

At the time the Divine Being gave the ordinance to our 
postdiluvian ancestry, he gave also the reason for it: "For 
in the image of God made he man." The image here spoken 
of is understood by many to indicate the authority with which 
human magistracy is invested for the punishment of crime. 
The magistrate resembles as well as represents the infinite 
Judge and Ruler in this respect. It is however more com- 
monly understood to indicate that resemblance to himself with 
which the Creator invested the human creature at the firsti 
and which, since the fall, if in a moral yet not in every other 
respect, as reason, conscience, and immortality for instance, is 
not obliterated. Interpreted either way, the reason assigned 
remains and ever will ; is not limited to any country, any 
age or generation. According then to that maxim which has 
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^before quoted, viz.: "Lex stat, dum ralio manet," the 
p tUmdt, while the reason eonlinties, tbia some statute is, 
dalwa)-^ will be, every wheru binding. 
The funher pi-oaecution of tkis subject would be deemed by 
liuperfluoua, were it not that the law forbidding murder 
J/Kt pain of death, ia so much snd by bo many maligned in 
ferdsys and were not so wide as well as strenuous efforts 
n fonh to procure its erasure from our statute-books. Such 
iwnre has indeed in Eome instances already been effected, 
f. the experiment be not followed by such results as sooner 
rUterlo induce and impel its restoration, we confess we 
hill be not a little disappoiuted. We deepair of seeing maa 
come a more wise or even a more ckraent legislator than 
td; and any legislative body tliat either aboilshes or at- 
Bpts to abolish this penal statute, in our view transcends 
ipniper sphere j legislates agtunst the divine legislation. It 
iriil be to ua n mournful thing, to witness any increased or 
ntended legislation of this character. A restoration of tbo 
tfrine penal statute, in cases where it has already been erased 
kbrogated, would present to us a sight much more 
flmmg. 
There are those who, should they hear or read what we 
in Already advanced, would no doubt charge our advocacy 
•'the deslh penalty to a malign spirit ; or else ourselves as 
wing been guilty of remissness in not coming into the world 
■ Mne former and less enlightened age. That this is an age 
progress," a man would indeed have poor sight not to be 
■U» 10 see. The character of much of the progress delights 
exceedingly; nhilst some of it, such is our blindness, 
Rrikei our feeble and obscure vision as being in the wrong 
There is, in such an improved and advancing 
IS tbe present, some little danger of becoming " wise 
rhat is written." We are willing to move no foster 
Cfulherlhan is praclioablo and yet keep within the limit* 
•f lie " record." 
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That not yet indeed formidable but increasing band, ^ tbe 
non-resistants," strenuously resist this ordinance of God ; level 
their heaviest artillery against it, 'with a view to its sammizj 
and universal dispatch. The occupants of the frozen, arciis 
regions of skepticism, and of the frigid districts adjacent, tn 
warm in their opposition to what they choose to denomimito 
the murderous statute. False philanthropy and sickly stt* 
timentalism overflow with sympathy for those whose heaifi 
are steeped and hands dyed in blood ; are actually irrigatiBg 
with their tears the fields, already saturated with human gon^ 
which are occupied by homicides ; — but have little or no Bjnfr 
pathy for those whose glowing sympathies have, along wiA 
their lifeblood, been let out by the cold and cruel murdeier^i 
blade ; yes, and have few or no tears for those whose fitees 
are suffused with tears, and hearts wrung with grief, over 
murdered friends and kindred. Ah, if all they who erinea 
such deep anxiety for the protection of the life of assassini 
and murderers, would cherish more anxiety and expend moie 
effort to throw the shield of philanthropic protection otw 
endangered society, and advocate and uphold the statute, is 
all its force and sternness, which, when it is universally advo- 
cated or sustained, exerts so potent an influence in preserv- 
ing untold numbers from becoming murdei-ers, they would in 
our opinion, take a much more palpable and ready way of 
showing themselves genuine philanthropists. If life be so 
valuable that, according to the view of some there should in 
the murderer's case be no statutory penalty to threaten its 
extinction ; it is, in the view of others, of so much higher 
value, that the most effective means possible should be up- 
held and befriended, should be caused to exist and operate, 
for the protection of the masses of every community from 
the assaults of the murderous weapon. God has exhibited 
his high estimate of human life in that Noachic statute which 
we are so unwilling to see by human legislation annihilated; 
ftnd naught is known by us so eloquent and efhcient to 



and keep up in the entire mind and heart of any com- 
deep and perpetually as well as powerfully influen- 
iion of life's inestimable riilue, as this divine 
actment. Abolish this ordinance and you abolish 
in the isEuing of it has said, and men in every 
i practicable mode should say, is, than any and 
baman device, a more effectual and general pre- 
linman life from the promptings and panlinga of 
cupidity, and of infuriate malevolence and violence, 
its effusion. That Frendi writer showed himself not 
a, who, on being asked to lend his aid to the abolition of 
death penalty, replied, " With all my heart ; only let the 
irs, the aasassins, begin the reform by abstaming from 
irdor." 

Soch IS the enormity of the crime of murder, as to leave 

u unapproachable distance all other crimes perpetrated 

nortals against their fellows ; and the Supreme Legisla- 

, in his wisdom and love, has fixed opon an appropriate 

Mribtition. It is fitting that a crime of such surpassing 

■^lutodo, should be so distinguished in the rules and pro- 

MdiiigB of human jurisprudence as to be visited with tho 

penal infliction known this side of the great white 

^Ibronei The penalty should be in kind and degree so ter- 

abould 80 puissantly address itself to the principle of 

^Iil man, as to surmount, stille, suhdue, every motive or 

W to the perpetration of & deed of such superlative 

ty. Its voice should be so loud and strong as lo 

1 the voice of every passion, urging to the com- 

III of the deed of blood. What numbers, hy the 

and appeals of an existing death penalty, are an- 

■1II7 TOStrained and preser^-ed from becoming homicides, 

)ad only knows ; far more, doubtless, llinn has ever entered 

eoooeptioas of the multitude. And what numbers, on 

ether band, are by this means annually preserved from 

Umt death, — hoR many hearts are thus yearly kept from 
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being penetrated hj the leaden missile or the sbarp-pobte& 
steel, is probably not only unconceived, but weUnigh iscoi* 
ccivable. The prince of darkness could have never been 
justly denominated ^ a liar/' much less ^< the father of las^ 
had naught ever proceeded from his burning lips more 
untrue than that saying of hi?, recorded in the book of Job: 
''All that a man hath will he give for his life.'' So cq» 
stituted is man as a creature, and such moreover is he as a 
ffuiltff creature, that more than every other evil whidi ii 
felt or feared this side of eternity's domains, he fears dea^ 
This sentiment, we are aware, does not meet with univeisil 
assent, at least verbal ; but the number, comparatively, is u 
yet not great, who are willing to subject their reputation kt 
intellectual and moral sanity to suspicion, by the promulp^ 
tion of an opposite tenet. 

Some, who, like their great — prototype, we would WJ 
^ere we not so reluctant to speak reproachfully of any— 
antecedent, let us in preference say — are inclined to eite 
Scripture when, and only when, it is conceived to aoit * 
favorite purpose, — may be heard quoting that heavedy 
precept, (Ex. 20: 13,) "Thou shalt not kill;" protrude 
it as an argument against the taking away of human life 
on any account, after any manner; — strangely forgettingj 
or appearing to forget, both that it stands in the very neigl»- 
borhood of precepts which on some accounts, and after 
certain methods, order it (see Ex. 21 : 12, 15, IG, 17,22); 
and that this great moral precept was designed to pro- 
hibit and prevent the murderous occupation of killing fro^^ 
being followed. It surely does not need any great sagacity 
to discover that it is the crime of murder, and " whatsoever 
tendetli thereunto," against which that interdict is aimed- 
not to prohibit the divinely constituted magistracy from ex^ 
cuting the duties of their office ; nor to interfere in the leafl 
with their legitimate and appropriate functions. " The cono 
mand, Thou shalt not kill," observes Grotius, " does nC 
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Aoproee the r^t and iatj ol cajntal pani^hmeat inflicled 
erminaJs." It migiit be aiMed, Neither does it disprove 
fa lawiulness of all defensive war ; nor in every case, or 
iUderall cireumstanees, the right of self-defence. 
- la the statute lo which our aUention h directed, is the 
fiiialtj really too severe ? In other words, doet it trametnd 
lb bonndt of justice^ The edutcc whence il came affords 
mffideot proof that it docs not ; for though the act of God in 
lIRxiDg sQch a penalty to the crime cod tem plated, does not of 
itetf make it just; yet such is the rectitude of bis nature, 
fttt we may be sure be would never affix to a law a 
'feully which can with propriety he declared unjust. B^g 
'ttuaKient, he understands perlectly what of evil or Euffer- 
^erery crime deserves ; and bein* iofinitely righteous, he 
iritl in no case by statute visit it beyond its intrinsic demerit. 
Wio then has any caase to complain of this penal statute of 
4« Divine Lawgiver? Who any jnstifiable reason lo 
Mlign it, whether it be found in the divine or in a human 
•Wle-book? Who behaves well when he speaks of it as 
tinbaroDs, tyrannical, cruel ; when he charges it with being 
•Mlnolent, revengeful, vindictive, inhuman ; as being a dis- 
Inue and reproach to any nation which has and is inclined 
toluep it iQ her criminal statute-book ; who calls it a stain, 
agnat blood-blot on its pages ? 

Bui in order to prove the justice of the punishment of 
^nA, wo are not necessitated to fail back on the perfections 
•ihe Divine Lawgiver; as if no evidence could elsewhere 
^obtained for its support. A voice appears to come from 
ttsdepths of (be soul of universal humanity, declaring the 
iMiee of the punishment of death for the crime of homicide, 
wi, afier the murder of his brother, fett so conEcions of 
WWving death, and was so possessed of the idea that what 
*ti hb sentiment on this point, was or would be the senli- 
Bniof all others of his kind, that ho could look u]H)n ihem 
^mother light than as righteous and assiduous nvcngen of 
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his atrocious deed. The "barbarous people," as the Ro- 
mans considered them, among whom, after his shipwreck, 
Paul fell, evinced the possession of what we call the natural 
sentiment in the human bosom— that murder merits death— 
in what fell from their lips : " No doubt," said they one to 
another, when they saw the venomous reptile come forth from 
the fire which' that apostle had kindled, and fasten on his 
hand : " No doubt this man is a murderer ^ whom, though be 
hath escaped the sea, yet vengeance suffereth not to live." 
It would not do to call it malice or revenge on the part d 
this people toward the apostle, impelling them thus to speal^ 
to each other. What occasion had they for malice or re- 
venge toward Paul ? No ; they manifestly expressed bat ^ 
the natural sentiment possessing their minds. Ancient poets -J 
are found speaking of this sentiment, as one that is nataid | 
to the human bosom. That it is a deep and indestmctibk 
instinct of the human heart, might be shown by an appeal !• 
the pages of all history both sacred and profane ; the evi- 
dence is exhibited, with few and trifling exceptions, in tbo 
legislation and practice of all nations, ancient and modeniy 
barbarous and civilized, Pagan and Jewish, classical and 
Christian ; a universal instinct, which, whilst it began to 
utter itself in the conscience-stricken exclamations of the 
terrified Cain, has reverberated in the soul of every mur- 
derer, from that day to this ; has been confirmed by tbe 
consenting voice of not only the historians and poets, but 
philosophers and sages of all time ; and, as we believe, \ 
finds a response more or less distinct in every unso* | 

J 

phisticated human heart. All mankind, it is true, may j 
have erred. But it surely becomes the individual mind to ] 
be modest, when it calls in question the voice of the race. 




not B feeling originated in tlie lireast of every one, 
I he hears of a deliberate or intentional nmrder. that the 
itmlor oFtlie dued ought not to live ? What is it hut an 
let of man's being, a sentiment of which mankind can 
\j direct themselves, which, when some judicial ti'ibunal 
Sfa Bigns of a disposition to let a known deliberate homi- 
escftpe, gives such manifestations of a determinatioD, 
^ the mass of citizens all around, that so it shall not be, 
I Btimulatc or nerve the before ehrinking tribunal to 
ge righteous judgment ; " to do what, not malice or re- 
e, but simple, sober justice requires ? There ia what, in 
hiaseology of the day, is denominated " LjncJi law " — 
ipsrote remedy indeed for evils — may tlie Kuler Su- 
it Toucfasafe his needed reelraining, controlling inlluence 
nserve the supremacy of legal enaclment : — what, far 
boiit ua to say always, hut sometimei, Js that unhand- 
f ■■ well as unhandsomely denominated thing, but an 
rlying innate sentiment of justice, prompting to 
f of whal, pcradvenlure, the chosen or appointed magi 
'i from some unjustifiable cause, leave, or evince a p 
it; lo leave, undone ? 
id W not, indeed, iia we have i^een, left il lo this natum 
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BettBO of retributive justice in man's bosom, nor to tti 
ment or discretion of " the powers that be," lliongU i 
of bis ordination, to determine on and inflict auch pan 
for wilful homicide, lest pity for the wretched felon, 
pathy toward sorrowing, to be disgraced, and appeal! 
lives, or something e!ae, should overcome ihei 
judgment, and cause them to leave the claims o 
unsatisfied. His command to our great postdiluvian 
itor, which has been sliown to be universally and pei 
binding, renocrs it the absolule duty of civil govern 
have a Iitw of this kind in their penal code ; of ja< 
bunala to determine the cases of violation ; and of ( 
officers to carry it into execution. The InGnitc K 
be regarded as the punisber of the crime of mur 
death through the constituted civil aulhorilies whir 
ministries ; inflicts this punishment on the murdert 
which his crime deserves, and because he deserves 
that this is all that is due the crime of murder. Th 
aa every other sin merits more than any temporal 
of ill. But the Most High takes the after reekonini 
into his own hands ; and, where there has been no 
the vicarious atoneraent which the gospel reveali 
justice sleep beyond the melancholy yet righteons tci 
of the murderer's mortal hie. 

In our reasonings about the proper penal^ for 
apart from the direct consideration of the divine s' 
the subject, we should see to it that the idea of j 
righteous retribution be not lost sight of It aaA 
the reasons which mere human ratiocination, keepii 
its legitimate province, can find for the infliction oj 
menL No consideration of utility or eKpedien^ i 
allowed to override or ignore tliis — since it is not i 
for society, any more than for individuals, to "do 
good may come." If we can do Juitf^, and import! 
«cial ends can be at Iho same time nirived At or 
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government then indeed has additional weighty 

ts for a given penal infliction. 

iriea in regard to tbe ends of punishment, some 

■ta Djmond for example, (see £ssaffs on the Princi- 

Ti^o/tV^, Kssay 'Diird, chapters 11 and 12,) have 

tformcUion, the reformalion of the criminal, to be 

iry and paramount enA ; ami so, as the death of the 

would put him beyond the reach of reformation, 

capital punishment is improper — should not be 

The correctness of this tenet, and so of the con- 

),l)uilt upon it, we think may well be questioned, and 

lowing reasons ; First, — Suffering caused for sucli 

the afflictions of the righteous, possess the char- 

' merciful diacipUne rather than punishment. Secondly, 

were the prime end of punighraent, a large 

of criminals, particularly of tlie higher grades, 

IJjp unpunished, since repentance and reformation, as 

:, have in their case so soon followed the commission 

le as to precede the practicable season for trial and 

The prime and paramount reason for punishment 

16 to exist ere it could ordiuarily be inflicted. 

it the baleful consequences would be of letting so 

Jlnj criminals pass without punishment it would be vain for 

I" lo attempt to describe, since they would far surpass the 

fower of description. IJut, thirdly, — The restraining or de- 

•^titig of a person from becoming a criminal, rather than the 

"•fooning of him after he has become one, is entitled to the 

P'^Oedence : just as the prevention of disease is ever prefura- 

'!" to iu cure. Much more is the preventing of a person, 

'™twigh an appeal to his fear of death or love of life, from 

""^mlng a murderer, entitled to priority over his reformation 

'■* his beeuming one, from the fast ihut in the former case, 

*e is by the same means the preventing of the life of some 

"*er person or persons from being sacrificed. A law which, 

0' eo just but thrice fearful a penally as death, prevflni* 1 
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large numbers in a commonwealth from becoming mnrdeTeHf^ 
prevents, at the same time, the sacrifice of the lives o{ fef 
greater numbers of its citizens, and produces, moreoveft 
general quiet from fear of so great an evil throughout tk 
length and breadth of the commonwealth, — an advantage 
itself too great for practicable appreciation. What is ih 
benefit of a reformation of those who, for want of a penal 
statute of this kind, become murderers in a given common- 
wealth, compared with this aggregate ? As to reformation,— 
that kind of it, that deep, thorough reformation of the felon - 
which is succeeded in his case with life everlasting, is incom* 
parably the more valuable to himself. Now what sort of 
penalty is the more likely to be instrumental in effecting this? 
The oppugners of capital punishment are sometimes heard 
arguing against such punishment on the ground of its send- 
ing an immortal soul unprepared to its last account; and 
imprisonment for life is warmly urged, for this reasoUf as a 
substitute. Now — unless the execution of the death penalty 
follow so speedily the trial and conviction as no judicial 
tribunal in any and particularly in a Christian conntrj 
should direct or allow — we think we have good reason fflf 
believing that the sentence of death is, as a means, better 
adapted than imprisonment for life to secure so unspeakably 
momentous and benign an end ; — that by taking away the 
former sanction from the majesty of law, our criminal juris- 
prudence would be deprived of its highest penal instrumentality 
for bringing the soul, first, into the dust of true penitence, 
and next, to the bosom of the pitying and potent Saviour ot 
sinners, even " the chief." What, under God, — it may wi*" 
superlative emphasis be asked, — so likely to set a haf^' 
ened, blood-stained sinner to think about the deep hue ^ 
not only the one but all his sins, the instant and pressi^o 
need of pardon, and to put him to crying earnestly for mer^J 
from the high and heavenly Source — mercy that can tC^*^ 
away his guilt, and lift him up and station him on tl'* 
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d^M^rowned summit of the paradisiac mount -— as the 
<sirtaint7 indubitable that death is eminently near, even at 
^tiie door ; as the knowledge that on such a month, week, 
^7, near by, his day of grace will terminate, and he be 
lubered, disembodied, into the presence of his Divine Judge ? 
TCihat will not, oh, what else will, move and melt his soul, 
and bring him to the feet of sovereign, saving Love ? On 
tbe other hand, imprisonment for life has a tendency to 
escoaraga delay; the time for mercy seeking appears to 
alr^ch out to a yast length, an almost interminable dura- 
tion, as it were, before him ; many things may occur ; a 
pardon after a while, even, is possible; a studiously good 
behavior may secure a mitigation of the sentence, may bring 
him soon out of his prison-house and place him again in the 
blaze and bustle of the world ; ample time and opportunity 
will in all likelihood be allowed, years hence, to rush to the 
free and full fountain of life. ^' Some men are at fault with 
capital punishment," says Grotius, ^^ because with life all 
opportunity of repentance is cut off. But they well know 
that good magistrates have the greatest vigilance in this mat- 
ter, and that no criminal may be hurried to execution without 
ample time to acknowledge and heartily detest his sins. But 
if men say that a still longer period of life might produce a 
still deeper repentance, it may be answered, that the experi- 
ment i^as often proved otherwise : there have been those to 
whom that pithy and solemn sarcasm of Seneca might have 
^n addressed. We have one good thing more to offer you, and 
that is death:' In E. G. Wakefield's Facts relating to the Fun- 
i^rmt of Death, he says that " the Rev. Mr. Cotton, tlie 
Ordinary of Newgate, who has been chaplain of the jail for 
^ore than a dozen years, has often acknowledged to him, 
*"at he does not remember an instance of what he considered 

• 

^^'icere conversion to religious sentiments, except in prisoners 
^ho toere executed. A very great show of religious fervor is 
^*ten made by prisoners even from the moment of their 
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entrance in Newgate, still more after they enter the cdli 
But in such cases, when the punishment is Jinalhf settled (it 
something less than death, the prisoner invariable/ hehams (uif 
all his religion had been hypocrisyJ' 

As to the reforming influence of imprisonment for life, M 
far as citizenship is concerned, it puzzles us extremely to 
perceive how this is to be ascertained or even effected, seeing 
that he who is incarcerated for life is prevented thereby 
from ever becoming a citizen. 

A word was spoken, a while since, on the influence wluA 
the death penalty has in deterring men from the commisskn 
of murder, and the associated and consequent effect of afford- 
ing protection to society from its direful ravages. Some will 
have it that imprisonment for life, especially solitary im- 
prisonment, will better answer these ends ; and plead that, of 
the two penalties, the latter is the more terrible. In coO" 
firmation, some will say that they themselves would accooBt 
perpetual solitary incarceration the greater and more dread- 
ful punishment. But if the alternative were actually pre- 
sented ; if, arraigned and convicted, it were left to them by 
the court to choose between the two — we are ready to de- 
clare, without any hesitation or perad venture, what their 
choice would be. They would, one and all, be seen march- 
ing into the prison and the solitary cell, rather than to the 
gallows ; ay, and feel considerably inclined to thank " their 
stars," if not the court nor Providence, that they had found 
such snug quarters. Naught this side of the Judgment is so 
dreadful to universal manhood as death ; nothing this side of 
the cold, chilling river which bounds the territory of Time is 
so sweet to the human kind as life, A celebrated German 
romance writer, when summoned unexpectedly to that river's 
brink, exclaimed as loudly as his remaining strength would 
suffer him, " Only life ! this sweet life ! life at any price, tf® 
even with suffering, only life, life, life ! " 

To the strong, deep, instinctivedread of death which lh<5 
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Snator has implanted !n the constitution of ever^^ sentient, 
we may say, of every living creature, there are, in the 
tm of the sufferer of capital punishment, to be added the 
idisgrace attendant on hia mode of death, and the intensely 
htrific and awful retributions of eternity, of whicli hia guilty 
HDKience gives indescribably awful forebodings. All these 
iKcting together in the case of the felonious liomicide dying 
k; the hand of the executioner, what is there in the thought 
of tuiy punishment beside, coming anywhere near being so 
(Mt and mighty a preventive of the crime of murder, and 
ire of society from its thrice fearful and melancholy 
molls ? As corroborative of this position, and refutatory 
rftfie position of tliose who contend that imprisonment for 
tftisagreater puuishment, and a more potent or influential 
of deterring or restraining men from llie perpetration 
rfmurder, and of atfording security to society from its dreadful 
UToc, we might refer you to the experience of several gov- 
Hamenla, who, after a trial of a few years, were induced to 
i^mdoa their experiment. The principal cases which our 
enables us to suggest are tliose of the Empress 
Cwherine of Russia, and the Grand Duke, Leopold, of 
Tliseany. In the Conversations Lexicon, a work of un- 
Artted iiQthority, it is declared : " That even in those 
where the governments, from a mistaken feeling of 
lity, abolished capital punishments, they were com- 
again to introduce them ; because, according to the 
P**ailing views of men, death is regarded as the greatest 
•'U, to avoid which, men will willingly submit to the most 
o long as there is any hope of escaping from 
■t and because, moreover, the punishment of death 13 the 
*«t terrible of all penalties." 

Ab the Noachlc statute and penalty have reference exclu- 
••*ly to the crime of murder, in the full and proper sense of 
■•t term, so have we, in our present advocacy. It would bo 
''^»tiiig us unjustly not to bear in mind that it is for murder, 
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not anything short of it — for intentional murder, not acddent- 
al homicide, nor for homicide in palpable self-defence — fw 
murder clearly proved, and this before a proper tribunal, not a 
case uncertain, or insufficiently established by evidence, nor a 
case clearly made out before a self-constituted body — that we 
plead for the infliction, by the properly appointed instrument- 
ality, of the punishment of death. As for any penalty 8liort 
of this for the extreme crime just designated, whether it be 
imprisonment for life, or something else, it is, however kindlj 
intended, but a poor substitute, in our view, for the divindj 
selected, authorized, and enjoined penalty. Let imprifloOf 
ment for life, which seems to be the favorite with the tobt 
jority of the opponents of the death penalty ; let it be the 
substituted penalty for murder ; and let it be without £ul 
ever inflicted in full, and still it is so. God's wisdom and 
GU)d*s benevolence — of both of which there is a signal dis- 
play in the Noachic ordinance — have been, are, and ever 
will be, superior to man's. Whilst we would not present the 
lenity, laxity, or abuse, as an argument — yet we may be 
permitted, en passant, to ask, What more, scarcely, i& the 
punishment of imprisonment for life, as most commonly 
executed, than a name ? We quote from good authority, froDi 
a citizen of deservedly high repute in that commonwealtb, 
when we state as a fact the folio win<? : " In the State of New 
York, the average length of time spent in prison by those 
criminals who have been sentenced to imprisonment for liie, 
has been six yeai^s ! " 

Let an additional consideration be urged. Suppose the 
adversaries of the death penalty for murder, in any country 
— say in the United States — to have their will. Li every 
state of that Republic this penalty is abolished ; and the penal- 
ty of imprisonment for a term of years, or, we will say, for life 
is put in its room. The crime of murder, and several other 
crimes, theft and robbery to a certain amount, for exampte 
then stand penally on the same footing. A like motive o' 
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csdnoement is presented to all the inhabitants of the land to 

i^htain from any one of these crimes as from the other. It 

lajaid to them, If you murder another, or steal another*3 

Snds to a certain amount, or rob a person of such a sum of 

QMnej, you shall, if detected, if the crime be proved ap^ainst 

yWfbe thrown into prison, and be confined there during 

yw mortal life. Look then at the estimate, rchitively, that 

il let on the life of a human being. It is worth such an 

Uonnt of goods, or such a sum of money : This proclaimed 

Ad tiie people of the land — proclaimed by its statutes. 

3W north to south, east to west, the proclamation is made, 

'Alt the life of a man, woman, or child, is worth so much 

3Miiey, or such a quantity of goods. And so is there a like 

tt&aate made as to crime. The crime of murder, and the 

crimes of thefl and robbery to a certain amount of goods or 

HMmey, are alike as to magnitude or guilt. This also is pro- 

daimed, through the medium of statute, throughout the 

IcBgth and breadth of the country. What — we are disposed 

topreis this question — what will be the effect, morally and 

pnetically, in that land? Tell us, ye kind, philanthropic 

mqIs, who love human life so vastly, that ye would as soon 

bave your neighbor lose such an amount of goods, or in 

money, as to lose his mortal life, — let us have a sober, 

caadid response to the interrogatory just stated. No wonder 

ye Kratch your heads, and look somewhat embarrassed or 

pBzxled. 

Let us cast our eye at another aspect of the case. Things 
Btand according to the foregoing supposition. The law, 
poniehing murder with death, is repealed. Another, affixing 
the penalty of incarceration for life, is the substitute. The 
crime of theft and robbery, to a certain amount, there are 
laws forbidding under a like penalty. Let a man be dctect- 
^ iDd eonvictcd of either of these crimes, and his home is a 
priion until "the golden bowl be broken." Here are a 
oimdred or a thousand men, in different parts of the broad land, 
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who are committing n theft ; are stealing an amount of p 
for which, if the crime be proved against them, they S 
suffer the penalty just stated. Just as they hai 
the furtive deed, their eye meela the eye of some on*tf« 
that has witnessed their act of stealth. This witness H 
he have the opport unity, expose him, and be the i 
arrest and convictton. Each of the hundred i 
thievea, knowing this, will say to himself, " Let me k 
witness and I shall avoid detection. If I, in killing 1 
should even be discovered and convicted o; 
taking away his life, I shall fare no worse than if X ll 
witness escape. Whereas, if he be killed, there i 
one to witness against me for this latter offenc^-^ 
none," — and he takes away his life. A hundred o: 
lives, according to the supposition, are at once thus si 
and ten thousand hearts are wrung wilh anguish. On lb) 
night succeeding the transaction just depicted, a hnDdicd « 
a thousand robbers, in different sections of the wide coimt^ 
£nd each his victim ; have wrested from him such a 
if convicted, will subject htm to perpetual imprii 
His victim, if suffered to escape with life, will be » 
against him. These robbers say, each, as did the lliie»»» 
" Let me kill him and I may avoid detection. Al the » 
I can fare no worse. I may, probably will, escape altogeiteri 
if I let out his heart's blood," The dagger at once finds iti 
way to the seat of life. Again a hundred or a ihousond iM 
are hurried away from their mortal tenement, and everywhe 
through the land are to be wiinessed mourning, Ismentalit 
and woe. — 0, how short-sighted and mistaken a [ihUaiK 
throphy, how stolid and cruel a benevolence, is that of tha 
men who would erase from every penal code the law wluA 
exacts the death of the detected and convicted murdovl 
The heads of these men arc amazingly at fault, whedurM 
not their hearts be. It is our heart's desire and pn^WM 
God, that they may never succeed in expunging f 
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tut^books of earth that atatuCe of heaven, which has such 

f limrt of benevolenc-e and face of smiling love ; to push 

ny such an tegis of protection to the lifeblood of untold 

mbers i to batter down such a wall of defence, or destroy 

^ty and invaluable a safeguard to society. 

|w«ith U3 on tins theme a moment longer, whilst we 

I ftnd essay to disjiatch one other and a somewhat 

rument of the adversaries of " legalized murder." 

B of iheir gtrongholds cannot be demolished without 

mmplion of much time, be assured that to relieve 

ilSence, already taxed considerably beyond what we 

dpaled, it will be left for the pickaxes and battering 

(others to efl'cct a demolition. And what is thi)} 

Why, the following: — "That society comes 

I voluntary compact! that inasmuch as govem- 

I originating, derives its rights from the delegated 

f individuals, and individuals cannot delegate what 

uelves possess not; ajid inasmuch as no man has 

) take away his own life — therefore, no man can 

Ids right lo others ; consequently no govemment can 

l^right, in any circumBtances, to lake away life." 

I may reasonably exact from those whose is 
Hning, ia, to establish their premise ; to prove that 
^'la the creature of social or volunlaiy compact. Let 
ilwni show this to he true, ere they attempt to prove or 
)ve anything from it. We opine that they may 6nd it 
• (Hfficult to show when men met together for this end, as 
W bolding to the human invention of oral language find it 
b ihow when that convention met to talk about inventing 
it and forming a language. When was such convention 
■•H? Let them produce the records of tbe meeting. Let 
& [xrint ns to the history of its proceedings. Surely so 
ortant a meeting would not be suifered to pass utterly 
""Mordpd. The pen of history — does it make no meuiion 
I transaction? Where are the recoi-ds? 
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Wlierc tlie Iiistoric account? Uiilil thej produce nm 
reliable leslimony on this point, we may not feel uiiBdm 
in possession of enough liglit to keep us from reganling lliiir 
premise as but a figment of the imaginatioa. — Tlie bnl 
residue of the argument, relating to the penalty whith n 
are considering, will be offered when ive meet again. 



kL 
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iril Society is on ordinance of God; it must be established, 
tfoTO, upon tlie principles which God has established. 
h have, on a former occasion, spoken of the Noachic or- 
Dcc as containing the sanction and divine authority of a 
magistracy ; that to " man " in this capacity is eom- 
)d, by the Supreme Legislator and Goreroor, the solemn 
ir, authority, and duly, of recompensing tlie murderer; — 
irkat recompense is due, and to be visited on the blood- 
ed felon, has cot been left to the judgment or discretion 
le magistracy to determine. Ho from whom the latter 
■ed their authority has said, Thus shall it be done: 
loso sheddelh man's blood, by iho constituted powers 
lan) shall hJs blood bo shed." The power of the sword, 
lower of life and death, as the highest and most awful 
Soa'of llie human government, is, then, conferred by that 
uwce directly from God upon the civil magistracy.. This 
leal function of government is to he regarded as a person- 
lim, exponent, or representative of all its just functions, 
lat, meeting those oppugners of capital punishment whose 
wning Ls such as was toward the close of the lost Exercise 
I their assumed ground, it may lie 
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replied to them : Man has by natare, as we speak, the right of 
Kclf-defenco ; and if a man's family be violently set npoi^ , 
with palpable intent to kill, or to the manifest endangering tf j 
lite, he has a right to defend them, though at the risk of tlie 
life of him who has made the inchoate murderous assaak 
Now this right of self-defence, possessed by every man in i 
state of nature — you observe we are using language of t 
type to suit that of our opposing reasoners — he gives up, is 
a certain degree, in the compact of society. It becom«fl ii 
part — to the extent of the surrendry — the business of tha 
government to protect and defend individuals ; and theprivi* 
lego so delegated gives to the government the right to take 
away life. A government must have the power of life aoi 
death lodged with it for the purposes of human society. 
Wherever civil society exists, it is one of its inherent right(^ 
and wherever civil government has any existence, it is one 
of its paramount duties, to administer justice so far as tlw 
conservation of the general well-being may require ; so fitf «* 
least as to defend and protect the lives of its citizens ;V 
course to inflict the (what we have shown to be) just penally 
of death upon the man-slayer — upon him who has already 
taken away the life of another — whenever that penalty is 
necessary, in the common and practical sense of the word, for 
the protection of the lives of others ; for the safety and de- 
fence of the community in general. No less considerable 
a document than the Declaration of American Independ- 
ence declares the design of government to be, to protect the 
governed in the enjoyment of their inalienable rights, W"^ 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. If our opponents con- 
tend that government has no right to take away an " inalien- 
able right" on any ground, even for the protection of society) 
they must then abandon the idea, must surrender it to their 
own argument, that government has the right to punish » 
criminal, a murderer even, with imprisonment for life,^-^^ 
cause Hberti/ is an inalienable right, of which he is deprived, 
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ever, beyond recall or recovery, by sncb imprisonment. 
«r Bi^ment or inference from delegated rigbu will opei^ 
gainst the right of government (o ponish aman with im- 
KMunent for life, as well as with Ihe loss of life. The 
pnent runs thus : No man has a right to imprison him- 
F for life, in a solitary cell, an outttast or recluse from 
iety, a contemner of its relative duties. But if be have 
lis right in himself, he cannot delegate or resign it to 
[ tlierefure no human goTemment has a right lo im- 
. uy man for life. The argument would therefore 
too much for those who advocate the punishment of 
Iprisonmetit for life as a substitute for the punishment of 

to the mui'derer. 
1M na say, in conclusion on this topic, we feel that we 
UM express too high a regard for the universally and per- 
nally binding statute which the Lawgiver Supreme gave 
bur patriarch for his posterity. And without any undue 
boastful professions of benevolence toward our species, we 
Ut My thai, as we feel exceedingly unwilling that any 
MIer number than now do should become murderers, and 
m'ae any more than now do should become victims of the 
ntderer's bullet or blade, the desire intense must be indulged 
^n, in their fatuity or madness, may never huc- 
for effecting the abrogation, in any laud, of ao 
ventive and protective a statute, 
all the words of encouragement which have been 
ised by the Lord to the postdiluvian family, intended 
themselves and their proximate and remote progeny, they 
niU liable to be troubled with fearful apprehensions 
totother source. The gathering clouds of the heavens, 
the Btorm which with winged speed should come sweeping 
the horizon, might present an impediment lo their 
iplic&tion and their prosperity ; might induce a cataa- 
of like terrilic and melancholy character and conse- 
with that from which the earth had just emerged, and 
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&OIB whiiA the Xoacluds in their life-boat had, of 
moliitadinous familj of mao, alone been preGervei * 

We are told by Josephas that Noab, i 
JeboTah bad doomed mankiiid (o destruction, by v 
Bortal dread for fear of a repelition of the dilnvial jirfpl 
and that it would end in an aanual inundation: 
presented himself before tLe Lord with sacrifices t 
pr^rers, hotsbly beseeching him "that nature might th 
after proceed in its former orderly course; and thai 11 ■ 
would not bring on so great a judgment any more, by ■wMT 
the whole race of creatures might be in danger of d 
lion ; bat that haTiiiv now pirnifbed the wicked, lie V 
hiscleroency spare the remainder, and such as he b 
to judged fit to be delivered from so s 
that otherwise these last must be more miserable I 
fir^t, and that they most be condemned to a worse ( 
than the others, unless tbey be suliered to escape t 
that 13, if they be reserved for another deluge, v 
mnst be afHicted with the (error and the sight of the I 
deluge, and must also he destroyed by a second." (I^t 
ch. B.) It is, however, not to be supposed probable thai M 
patriarch was tormented with a dread of a future anwod 
return of such a judgment, inasmuch as he knew that ih) 
great and criminal causes of the deluge were such u toM 
not happen annually. Besides, — having found fevoT in ita 
eyes of the Deity, and been so distinguishingly and n 
olously preserved from such an everywhere reachii^jlicl^ 
ment, he can hardly be supposed to have so soon lost d 
confidence in his great and merciful Preserver, and to bt 
under the dominion of object and servile fear. We t 
therefore conclude his sacrificial oblation and prayer 1o bat* 
in them more of the eucharistic than of the deprecatory, 
is not improbable that he, on this occasion as well as varic 
others, indeed, did beseech the Most High and Most ^gUf 
that he would save his posterity from running into d 
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of wtJiednesa, tliRt " superfluity of naughtiness," 
which the inhabitanO of the antedilurian age had so 
tdously and madly run j and the belief, also, may very 
lly be entertained that it was not so much for Noah's 
.for that of his sons and their posterity, that God did 
are about to flpeak of. 

>Ta£tating Flood, with iU Ihiice calamitous effects, 

i-liill before the raind'9 eye of that family which in 

life-boat had navigated the world of waters ; and 

ig and swelling emotions which had been excited, 

ircely found time for inceptive subsidence. How 

we, they might say, after the encouraging averments 

had yet reached their ear — how It now we but that 

time ere by nature's slow process of decay our bodies 

le lifeless, or, if not so soon, at least during the time of 

generation of our descendants not very far in the 

;, there may sweep over the globe a calamity similar 

that wilh which it has just been visited? How know we 

Jut Ibe fruit of our body, or the fruits of our toil, may some 

fry lie beneath the waves of another mighty and desolating 

kntdaiioQ ? 

I h kind and condescending replication God says, "After 
Ui nutner ye shall know it — for the purjtose which I have 
kd in tny heart shall be put into words, and something more 
Mtaotive and expressive than words: I will never again 
UlB tbe earth with so great, so wide, and awful a judgment 
^ftoagh the native human heart has not by the flood of 
Was been so washed from its filthiness as that the latter 
VUiM show itself, and early, by the streams which will flow 
■WB it. While the earth renmineth, seed-time and harvest, 
■adcold and heat, and summer and winter, and day and night 
^•I! not cease. I promise, yea, I solemnly covenant, that all 
iftib shall never again be destroyed by a deluge. Kor ahtdl 
ft or your progeny be suffered lo forget this my veritable 
ftotUe, my solemn covenant. That areb which was seen 
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attending the calm rains before, but, amid the descending tor- 
rents which helped to swell the waters of the deluge, waa 
not seen, — that gorgeous arch shall hereafler appear in such 
frequency, and in such phenomenal connection, as, wbiist it 
shall excite jour unfailing admiration by its beauty, shall 
serve to allay your fears by its betokening significancy. Bj 
its appearance, spanning from time to time the heaveDS and 
at well selected seasons, you shall be reminded of this mjr 
covenant. This bow of promise, skirting the forefront of 
darkness, shall tell of preservation, not of destruction ; of 
smiling peace, not of frowning wrath. At the occurrence of *\ 
that phenomenon, looking upward, above your head sludl 9^ "{ 
pear the calm cerulean vault, tending to make or preserve u ! 
calm the spirit ; and oS, fronting the retiring cloud in the dis- ] 
tance, shall be spread the bow that God has bent ; at sight of ' 
which you will have a renewed, a vivid recollection of 
Jehovah's sure and gracious covenant** We say graciouij for 
Noah's neither proximate nor remote posterity, in their dif- 
ferent and successive generations, would know but that^ i& 
this particular, what has been shall again be, except for thii- 
The assured tranquillity which this covenant has been and 
will be instrumental of producing and preserving among men 
is great and invaluable. But the benefits of it were not to be 
confined to man. Cast your eye over the record, and you 
will see that, as in the nature of them, so in the divine inten- 
tion, they were to extend to all the animal creation, unable, 
as they would be, to understand the token. So comprehen- 
sive, young gentlemen, is the beneficence of Heaven. The 
phrase " with you " (10th verse) having respect to the inferior 
races of living things, is so repeated as to give it emphasis, 
and not only points to the intimate relation constituted bj the 
Creator between man and man, but to teach, by so high 
example as the divine, mindfulness, kindness, the opposite of 
carelessness and cruelty, toward the lower orders of crea- 
tures. 
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lie, we believe, a somewhat common opinion lliat tliat 
Bod token of ihe covenanl, the rainbow, was a thing 
own prior to this period; and we must acknowledge 
diat langiiage, in our version — "I do set my how in the 
1," ice, (Gen. : 13, 14) ~ is, in the minds of ordinary 
ere, well adapted to originate and nourish sucli an im- 
ifem. Nor is iIiib impression wholly confined to common 
era. Among the learned there have not been wanting 
1 wbo not only hold to, but advocate it. " Though it had 
bH^ sny they, "before the deluge, yet the superintending 
HSence which caused the rainbow to appear as a pledge 
Ik assurance that he gave, (that the world should never 
(be destroyed by water,) might have prevented the con- 
Mice of such circumstances in the time of rain as were 
ittaltj necessary for the ibrmalion of a bow. It might 
! rained when the sun was set, or when he was more 
ilfly-fonr degrees high, when no bow could be seen, and 
min might continue between the spectator and the sun 
tbe clouds were expended, or in any other direction but 
of an opposition to the sun." ■ (See Ewing's Lectures on 
Philosophy.) Such is their philosophical reasoning; 
as to their moral. Allowing the first appearance of the 
tiol arch not to have been anterior to this, the effect 
i be far more vivid and striking, apparently, upon the 
: of Noah and his sons, than had the splendid spectacle 
to Ihem already familiar. Admitting the causes pro- 
ig it to have existed from the creation, it does not 
KUiIy follow that the phenomenon itself had been 
Jly witnessed until subsequent to the deluge. The 
Tvnce antecedently might have been prevented by tho 
Ruler, from a foresight of the moral uses to which he 
A lo have it applied after the flood. A dissipation or 
sion of all rising fears of a diluvial occurrence in 
t, Eimilar to the one just past — an assurance of eecurit; 
irt it — this being the grand end of the sign fixed on — 
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a norel may be rationally supposed more efficacious thami 
familiar phenomenon toward this benign end. — Thus ii 
might be very plausibly reasoned ; whilst the setting of tk 
bow in the cloud, as is the phraseology of the record, to seiTB 
as a token, seems to forbid the rational entertainment of Iks 
idea, that it was a spectacle to the sight of which oar pott* 
diluvian patriarch and family had been accustomed. 

But then, on the other hand, it may be plead, Firti^ Thit 
the rainbow being the natural effect of the refraction and 
reflection of the sun's rays falling on water, and as nuns were 
probably not less frequent prior than posterior to the delnge^ 
it would require quite a stretch of the reasoning fiumltyto 
bring it to the conclusion that the rainbow had not beeni 
familiar phenomenon in the first age of the world as well u 
since. Secondly, That the argument is by no means cob- 
elusive in support of the forementioned idea, which is Boogbt 
to be drawn from the word ^^set^ in our version, since 
the original word ^nra nathaUi, translated set, in nnmerou 
instances in the Scriptures imports appointing or eoM^ 
truing^ as might be easily shown. The reading of tie 
verse would then be, " I do appoint my bow in tne dond to 
be a token of the covenant between me and the earth." 
Thirdly^ The argument employed by God with the eight 
souls and coming progeny, to allay or prevent rising fears, 
runs substantially on this wise : — You have been familiaTj 
in times past, with that phenomenon, in certain junctures, the 
rainbow — as you have been with the rising and setting of 
the sun. From your past observation or experience you are 
led to infer that that phenomenon will, from time to time, in 
similar junctures, appear in perpetuity up to the world's end, 

• ■ 

3ust as you infer from your past observation of the snns 
rising and setting, that this process will be perpetual. No^ 
as perpetual or unfailing as you believe will be the rainbow'^ 
appearance, so shall it be with this my promise or covenant. 
It shall not fail. You can surely repose as firm reliance on 
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wordy as jou do respecting the perpetuity of the course 
t£ nature. Have jou ever known it fail ? You believe it 
wilL You shall be reminded of the unfailing character 
tbi8 mj covenant in all future appearances of my bow in 
doud. I appoint that bow as a token for all time to 
-oomo. Seeing it, you shall be reminded of my standing, 
perpetual covenant. Yon will be assured from it, that no 
'Saoh wide-sweeping, devastating judgment shall again visit 
!lhe earth. 

It was a beantiful token which the Most High fixed on or 
.i^ipomted, you will all acknowledge; and one which, not 
""Oocurring so frequently — like the rising or the setting of the 
iaan-^BA through great familiarity with the sight, to fail to 
^UBwer that benign end, — so, on the other hand, being of not 
4oo infrequent occurrence for it, appears remarkably well 
•adapted to answer the intended beneficent purpose. 

« 

After the transpiring of the interesting matters to wliich 
-: oar attention has been last directed, and by which Noah and 
his sons could not but be greatly encouraged, the next 
BeiKtioii which the Mosaic narrative affords concerning our 
esteemed postdiluvian father, relates to his resumption of an 
joccapation which he may be supposed to have mainly prose- 
cated in earlier life, to wit^ that of husbandry. Descending 
with his fiunily from the mountain range where the ark finally 
rested, (if any such elevation is to be indeed considered as its 
stranding-place,) into the lower hill country, or the plain, we 
cannot say how far distant — not improbably contiguous — 
and taking the more useful animals with them, whether for 
service or for sustenance, — he, assisted by his sons, com- 
menced tilling the ground ; and at length, among other things 
that they did, planted a vineyard: a thing with which these 
postdiluvians were probably not unacquainted the other side 
of the waters. For, in antediluvian times, animal food not 
being an allowed esculent, it may reasonably be supposed 
that along with other articles yielding nutriment, the vine 
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would be cultivated for the sake of its nutritious fruit; and 
this rather than for the expressed juice as a beverage. 

I low long subsequent to his egress from the arkl^oaii 
" I>lanted his vineyard," and how long after his vines began 
to yield their luscious treasures, the occurrence of whicli^ 
are about to speak transpired, we cannot certainly say. Bat, 
as the three sons of our patriarch had none of them anj 
children until after they left the vessel, and as one of the bom 
of Ham, we mean Canaan, was probably not only bom, hot 
quite a lad at the time that Ham behaved in the unbecoming 
manner we shall hear of — ^ a boy old enough to participate, 
after some manner, in the father's crime, and so in the conse* 
qucnt malediction, — it may hence be concluded that an 
interval had elapsed of at least some eighteen or twenty 
years. In the record (Gen. 10 : 6,) Canaan being placed 
the last of Ham*s four sons, seems to indicate that he was tlte 
youngest ; — if so, the intervening period would be conside^ 
ably longer. Bedford extends the interval to over one 
hundred years (Chronology, pp. 178, 180) ; but this appears 
to us an unreasonable extreme. The writer of the article 
Noah, in Kitto's Cyclopedia, says, " The narrative makes it 
evident that the occurrence, the invention of wine-making) 
must have been some years after the cessation of the flood; 
for not Ham himself, but Canaan his son, is the first and em- 
phatic object of the prophetic curse. We cannot with reason 
assume less than sixteen or eighteen years." In another 
article from the same pen, it is said, " The undutiful conduct 
of Ham and his fourth son cannot well be assigned to a poii*^ 
of time earlier than twenty or thirty years after the Flood. 
{Dispersion of Nations.) The premise on which this coO 
elusion is based may not perhaps strike every one as tb< 
most certain. It being a prophetic malediction which fell ai 
Ham, extending to his posterity in every line and not barel. 
that of Canaan, the reason why the last named son speciall. 
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mentioned may have been, because that in the 

I'e BDbseqiient narrative the fate of Canaan's familj 

idants, oonsenlaneoua with the prophetic malediction, 

n a manner necessarily, a matter of particular 

fUid not because of any participation by Canaan in 

of his father. Living, as Moses did, when the 

who descended from Shorn, were about to take pos- 

yot the land of Canaan, it was of peculiar importance 

ehould be informed that the people whose country 

their God had given them to possess, were under a 

the days of their peculiar prime ancestor. This 

it might be considered unnecessary to suppose 

to have been at the time even bom. Consequently 

SDce which we ore about to relate, and drop a few 

comment upon, might have transpired sooner after 

the Noachic family from their confinement, 

period we a moment since stated. Tet we, on the 

Per the former view, it seeming to ns to have more 

of probability. 

iident, or rather series of incidents, related in Gen. 
ore there exhibited in so plain terms as that no 
can perhaps lead to a better understanding of their 
tJian is to be obtained from the hare record itself, — 
,|lDSsibly in regard to one particular. There has been 
of opinion concerning tJie precise import of 
Tordg, " He drank of the wine and was drunken." If by 
■W wine spoken of is meant the unfermented juice of the 
P^ie, then the nurd " drunken " would no more indicate 
Utbriant excess, than, in the account relative to the miracle 
performed by our Saviour at Cana in Galilee, the words, 
"rten men have well drunk," denote, when men have become 
*^ intoxicated. Noah's act would then be rather one of 
"ufttt tluui of ebriely ; of surfeit disposing, like excessive 
■•ing, to sleep. If ilie wine of wliich this patriarch par- 
**k WHS fermented, and so possessed inebriating qualities, it 
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may still be inquired whether the word drvnken det 
being affected to intoxication, or merely to somewhat be; 
innocent satiety. Or, again : if by this langua^ Noah 
be understood to have been actually overcome by the 
stimulating properties, the question may arise, whether I 
was, at the time he partook, so unacquainted with this sort i 
liquor, or of the strength of that in jwirticular of wbidi I 
drank, as to reduce his act to one of ignorance or ina 
vcrtence. Viewing the deed of this man in its worst lafi 
he fell into sin, a grievous sin. We then have an accoonli 
the melancholy fall info sin of a man who had been, iit 
eyes of the Omniscient Deity himself, for a long timsiV 
eminent for piety; and there comes from the mooMl 
occurrence a note of waroing, "Let him that thinknlfcl 
standeth ttike heed lest he fall." It is our wish to do i 
injustice to our patriarch, on the one hand, by bringing 
heavy charge positively against him, since except the h*n 
lEinguf^e which we have quoted, there is no other, not t wori, 
from which we can possibly gather that he had been gniltjof 
a culpable slip here. On tlie other hand we would not ba 
willing to offer a word apologetic of an act of sin, whether it- 
be a sin of the greatest saint or of the smallcsL If Koahca. 
this occasion was indeed intoxicated, he would, were he hcn« 
thank no one for turning apologist for him. As a mao 
God he would attempt no apology for himself. Instead 
trying to extenuate his offence, he, in brokenness of s^ritv 
and humbled in the dust, would rather cry, " God be mecafm 
to me a sinner." If our second father did fall by an Mtoc 
intemperance, it is the only act of the kind which v 
any ground for imagining he ever fell into. And sappoMB^ 
our postdiluvian progenitor's act to have been in criminslitJT' 
all tliat tha severest interpretation of the Mosaic narrattn- 
can make it, is not then our confidence in the strict and bb- 
Bwerving veracity of the narrator enhanced, as well h ««'* 
idea of the eminent excellence in general of our wocl 
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larch's cbaracter, when we see that narrator not refrain- 
from the oni^logetic mention of a fault in an individual 
m he is describing, when he finds one, and when there is 
one faulty deed to be discovered, of which to make 
ntion? 



EYE^'I^'6 TVE>'TT-SECOXD. 



YorxG Gentlemen: 



If TOO will look at the twenty-seoond and twenty-tbU 
verses of the ninth chapter of Genesis, jou will, in the£Se^ 
enoe of condnct of the three sons of Noah, in the case then 
stated, witness the exemplification of a tmth in soppoitof 
which we have been afforded many more recent exampki; 
and that is, what a striking difference there may be in tlie 
character and conduct of members of the same hoosdoM, 
chilinen of the same parents ; bronght np or nurtured miAer 
like circumstances ; enjoying similar intellectual, social lad 
moral advantages. With wonder it may be asked. How 
comes it ? Whv is it so ? If we are not Hamites in oor 

m 

charaoier. let us listen with proper feeling to the interrogato- 
ries. " >Vho maketh thee to differ? and what hast thou that 
thou didst not rvoeive ? " The worst characters and the be<t 
soTiioiimos i>sue from the same domicile, are nourished at the 
<:;:ue l:\:a<:. ll:\:ii i:ai been hijhlv lUvuivJ : had been tp- 
s ». V V vi a > a r*a v o r : : o in li le ark I'ro m the o ve nlo w i n ir F !<.■ *\ : 
a:^..I :'vi- tl.is j rcser^aiii :i he was i»ecT.liarly, t niiiunily i".- 
vKl :i\h i::uKr G>\:. :o i.i? lafix-r. Ami what n»jiiiial il"-"^ 
ho :u:i.Ni- : T!.;.-y \v:-v> a:v i::i.:vr oMiir-iti'.»iis tu hv the i:i'-'. 
a:v <o:uv:{:no< :::.■ :.:>>: ;:::.:^:-::. Ti.- wa::: uf t;!i:il --r:- 
l.iwO ;.:'..: i:»l.;1 :\ \ ■. r-.- ::,,.■ — ui.a: a i: .;Ii.ii I'n'v ! llvi :i i*- 
1 a i. ::!::> vi a ia:i.<.T, :::j\avl t-: heiiijr pivchiimei as iKnii li-- 
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MHise-lop, should not be even so niacli as wbispcred ia 
;l ; instead of being wantonly exposed, or made ihe sub- 
ject of jeer or merriment, should be studiously concealed 
from the gaze of all, and give rise to compassionate and 
tearful concern. How many arc saved by the mercy of 
Heaven from sin ; how many, as in the case of llam, to sin ! 
So it turns out, though not in the latter cose so intended. 
How utter a failure prove all attempts to find language ade- 
^ute to express our soul's abhorrence of ilie conduct of this 
Km ; and, on the other hand, our admiring appreciation of 
fc superbtively delicate and reverential feelings and deporl- 
Bient, toward iheir exposed sire, of Shem and Japhelh ! 

And what incident does the narrative next present to our 
itt^ieetion? Will you have the goodness, young gentlemen, 
til examine thoroughly the paragraph embraced in verses 
Iwealy-GTe to twenty-seven. How are those words to be 
r^irded, as to character and purport ? Men of anti-biblical 
If^odices, if their minds are at all active, may probably find 
■netfaing here, taken in connection with the contenia of the 
{■ngraph immediately preceding, to carp at: — "Ah, this 
Hiu, Noah, wakes from his cops, quite crusty. No sooner 
■Id the fumes of his excess a little evaporate, than, ascertain- 
ing *rhal a plight he has been in — what a shameful exposure 
rf his person has accompanied his drunken stupor ; the 
Hiiuement which it has afforded to one of his son.i, and the 
iMder thoughtfulness and delicate concern and conduct of his 
1*0 Dlliers ; — their solicitude to preserve his name from 
npRnch, and spare his sensibilities — he begins, aa one 
Wectly beside himself, to hurl forth his curses against poor 
"Ua, not sparing even Ham's innocent son, Canaan, from 
Ui maledictive ebullitions ; — whilst, as if to carry his spleen 
■31 father agiunst this his amused son, he, on the opgwsilc 
^>d, Butlers and pours out copious benedictions on those 
■hohiid pitied his weakness, and tried lo throw n raanile 
o^w his name na well as his nudity." Uo not imagine that 
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WO have done antibiblists injustice by putting into their 
mouth:^ this language. Such is the spirit of which they oh 
<*vincc the possession, a8 to convince us that if your ears heaid 
what they would liave to say about such a matter, you wodd 
think that our picture. is by no means overdrawn. 

Well, you may say, what have you to offer in reply to die 
carpings, if such they be, of these men ? — Offer ? why, thcf, 
in my view, as in everything else with which the Bible has 
to do, greatly misrepresent the case. In the first place— tf 
to the character of what on this occasion was uttered by oor 
postdiluvian ancestor, events have clearly shown it to be of 
the nature of a prediction, as to all whose names are speci- 
fied, or rather the descendants of them respectively whom 
they represent. Yes, it was naught other than ApredicHon 
— and a remarkable one it was — true in every iota, — as the 
progress of time, and the occurrences accompanying its [HO- 
gress, have demonstrated beyond all rational doubt Tonng 
as you are in years, you are not to be presumed such perfect 
strangers to history as not to be assured of this. What, ^ 
instance, does history testify concerning the character and 
consequent fate of large portions of Canaan's descendants? 
Wiiat, moreover, respecting various other lines of Ham's 
posterity ? Head the words, " A servant of servants shall 
he be unto his brethren ! " This, though said directly in re- 
gard to Canaan's posterity, yet is to be considered inclu- 
sive of Ham's descendants in the other branches, Canaan, as 
being prominent, representing the whole, as Ephraim, for 
the same cause, is, in the sacred records, not unfrequently 
found used to indicate the ten tribes. Now compare this 
strong language " a servant of servants," with what is kno^vn 
to have been largely the fate of the African population, de- 
scendants of Ham. The phrase just named is a Hebraic 
idiom, conveying a superlative idea : a servant reduced to 
the lowest degree of servitude or degradation. It is specifi- 
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irediclcd. yoa ohsore, Had Canaan shall be a scrrant 
Shem and Ja]ihetb. i- e. that Ham's pn>geDy sbaH 
a position of iaferioritj and sabsenicncy lo Shem's 
-ifcfifactli'B descendants. How signalljr fullitled ! Yoa 
Jni it ibretold that tlie Lord would be specially the " God of 
(26th verse.) This ia the firjt instance in Holy 
yhil of the Infinite One being called the God of any special 
penon or persons : ft testimony to Shem's exemplary piety, 
(sot ibrgetting iia applicaiioii to his posterity.) and God's 
wadeiceDdiDg goodness. You Trill discern a verification of 
litt is here foretold, by recognizing the fact that Shem teas 
At ancestor of the Messiah, and the progenitor of the Jena. 
tie "enlargement of Japhelh" is predicted. Behold it veri- 
ftd ! the whole of Europe ; a considerable part of Asia ; 
nj u eminetitly large proportion of America, have been 
and are occupied by Japheth's o£i^pring. It is like- 
:told of Japheth. that he shoald " dwell in the tents 
that is, that Japhelh's descendants ehould be- 
iiupators in the choice spiritual privileges, or moral 
Mroligious advantages, vouchsafed to the Sheraites, in par- 
''Miar allusion to those of the Hebrews ; and, as it may be 
KnderBtood, dwell at length, and tor a considerable season, in 
1i« lenU of the Shcmites, to the exclusion of the latter : veri- 
'W or fulfilled in the rejection of the Jeivs, and the adoption 
*f llie Japhetic Gentiles in their room- 
In regard to the insinuation of Xoah'a cursing Canaan 
Uiaigh innocent, it may be observed, Urst, that the Jewish 
^oelore have been generally of the opinion that Canaan wna 
*»Otonly a partner with Lis father in the offence, but a leader 
*•* it. In the next place, interpreting the language of our 
PWiiarch in reference to Ilam or Canaan, as well os in rehl- 
*»« to Shem and Japhcth — i. e. the descendants of each, — aa 
Pwdietive, what then becomes of the charge implyiog injus- 
"«? Prediction is sun-ly not to be identified orconfounded 
*'* causaiion. The foretelling of an event does not rin 
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it. This 18 so with regard to predictions relating both to 
good and ill, and equally so with the one as with the other. 
Noali had no direct or special agency in bringing evil on 
Ham's offdpring, nor good on the offspring of Shem and 
Japheth ; nor did Noah entertain any idea, when he gave 
utterance to the language under consideration, that he was 
himself, at the time, fixing or affecting the destiny of any 
portion of his either proximate or remote descendants. He 
was neither so quixotic nor idiotic as to imagine his words to 
be, in their nature or their influence, causative ; as to harbor 
the notion, or have the shadow of it float across his brain, 
that he was pouring out blessings or curses that should take 
effect as coming from his lips. Nor are we to contempkte 
him here as even giving expression to personal desires or 
private wishes in relation to the progeny, near or remote, of 
any of his sons. Lastly, on this topic : Nor — if the insino- 
ation merit the shadow of a notice — was Noah, by either 
the good or bad influence of the wine he drank, aided in 
prophesying after the manner he did : For though the nar- 
rative of what he uttered, and the narrative of what he ante- 
cedently did, are put by the historian in remarkable juxta- 
position, yet this may have been the result, solely, of desire 
with the narrator to consult brevity, and not at all from 
proximity as to time in the occurrence of the two : instances 
of similar nature occurring elsewhere in sacred history from 
such a cause. We are of the opinion, and are not alone ifl 
it, that a considerable season intervened between our patri- 
arch's two acts of wine-drinking and prophesying. But, i^ 
the drinking of the wine and the prophesying did occur th^ 
one very shortly after the other — what then ? Why, W^ 
think in that case there is good ground for inferring tb^^ 
Noah's act of wine-drinking was not of that culpable natu^*^ 
— was not followed with such an effect — as that the o^^ 
thing could not with propriety or consistency follow speed ^*- 
the other. We shall then believe the following view, fr^-** 
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Ibft pen of Br, J, Pye Smith, to bo Hbont the correct onei — 
TLe vine had existed before the flood, jind Noah could not 
be nnocquainlcd with it ; but not till now had grapes been 
grown of Hueh size, eweetucsa, and abundance of juice, as to 
rikc out the thought of expressing that juice, and reserving 
in a Teeset for future use. Noah, we tliink it probable, 
lew not that in a few days it would ferment and acquire 
kew and surprisiog properties. Innoeentlj' and without 
pne^cion he drunk of the alluring beverage, as if it had 
sen water from the spring. The consequence ia recorded 
. the characteristic simplicity of style which affirms neither 
'nsiire nor apology. We regard that consequence as not a 
tinful intoxication, both fi'om what was probably the Deca- 
gonal cause, and from the immediate agency of the Spirit of 
God in communicating prophecy. The latter indeed is not 
1 impregnable ground ; for bad men miglit receive gifts of 
MpiratioQ, as Dalaam and Juilaa ; but Noah was eminently 
rigble<)us tind perfect man, and it is inconceivable that a 
liraculoua influence of God should be granted in immediate 
kmtiguitj with a sinful action." (See Eitto's Cyc, Art. 

Whilst speaking about so remarkable a manifestation of a 
'opbetic spiril, on the part of our patriarch, in regard to the 
or destiny of hia three sons or tlieir progeny 
■nenlly, we sliould not omit to remark, lliat even the names 
borne by these sons seemed themselves prophetic; Shem sig- 
ifjring name, as if pointing to some marked dintinclion over 
it brethren; Ilam denoting heat, as if indiciiting the cli- 
tatic locality to be occupied by his posterity; and the ira- 
fon of Japhelli being enlargement, as if betokening the 
apreatl, and prosperity of bis offspring. By this 
lation you are at once reminded of the striking coinci- 
i« between the purport of these names severally, and 
t of th« prophecy, relatively, on which we have been 
•BentiDg. 
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Mention was, a short time since, made of the resnmptioii 
by Noah of the art of husbandry — knowledge and experi- 
ence in regard to which the great builder and nayigator had 
acquired the other side of the waste of waters. This knowl- 
edge and experience, attained in earlier life, and which weie 
among the lew useful relics which the flood had not de8Ux>jed, 
would be eminently in requisition in the new era : a world of 
desolation being spread out before the Noachidas, and mudi 
of the means of subsistence having necessarily to be extorted 
from the soil by cultivation. And that attempts to cultiTate 
the now new surface of the earth would not be altogether 
fruitless, the inchoate verdure, on every hand exhibiling it* 
self, would be suited to afford encouraging and stimulating 
intimations. Advantages, moreover, great and invalnabk 
for the prosecution of agriculture, that noble and indispensable 
calling, might and doubtless were derived, by his near and 
more distant offspring, from the instructions, oral and praeti- 
cal, of this once antediluvian and now postdiluvian husband- 
man. 

Nor, so far as relates to industrial and necessary pursuits, 
was it in agriculture, solely, that the cisdiluvian inherited or 
derived essential benefits from the transdiluvian world. A 
knowledge of the main or more useful mechanic arts found, 
in the duomundane family, a medium of descent from a 
fonner age to the ages succeeding the great catastrophe. 
An acquaintance with architecture, among others, thus found 
a channel of transmission to the various lines and genera- 
tions of the postdiluvian population. You can at least faint- 
ly imagine how important to the convenience and comfort of 
the earth's new denizens, must have been the inheritance of 
a knowledge of this art, — all the previous works of man, 
edifices to occupy with the rest, having one and all, by the 
great besom, been swept from the globe. Even the experi- 
ence and practical facility, architecturally, which Noah and 
his sons had acquired or increased in the erection of the ark 
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would thus be made to tell advantagi^ou:^!; on the con- 
lenieiKes and comforts of llie New World. On the whole, 

it was comparativelj' under quite favorable auspices 
illiU the postdiluvian population commeiiced and pursued 

career. The elements of temporal weal or worldly 
inwperity were not wanting ; had floated down to them in 
Ibe itnuige dat-bottomed but capacious boat which came 
fiom " the world beyond the flood," 

But this, young gentlemen, is not all. Advantages other 
\Oita those connected with secular science and art came over 
'tJM waters which rolled between the Old and the New World. 
Great moral truths and lessons, for the regulation of the 
fcart and life, came to the cisdiluvian generations from a 
irarid which had been, but now was not: truths and lessons 
fwcreatuies standiug in important relations to God; creatures 
tnwintable and immortal. What kind and measure of 
ntnence these great truths and lessons had on those por- 

of the biteval patriarch's posterity which came inio 
Existence during his subsequent lifetime, we may be aflbrded 
1*MM little glimpse of in the further survey of " his Times." 
l6nne developments, ere we are done, will, in all proba- 
'biUl;, heave upon our mental vision. 

It will not be accounted amiss for us just to make mention 
|*f u old tradition of the Rabbinical Hebrews, on which too 
Iftey lay great stress, that at this juncture our worthy 
Ivlriirch delivered to his children set-en precepts, to be 
(Bjidaed on all their descendants. These inhibit, first, Idol- 
W»yi second. Irreverence to the Deity; third, Homicide! 
Wth, Unchostity i fifth, Fraud and Plundering i the sixth 
*l^iw Government and Obedience ; and the seventh inter- 
WlS Uic eating of any part of an animal slill living. Tlicpe 
i)>noepls have, by Mr. Sclden, been largely illuslnitcd, iinil 
iife regarded by ihia writer as a concise tablet of the Law of 
lUnlorc. (Sec bis De Jure Nut. et Gent, juxta Uisciplin. 
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EbneorQin.) Though no positive evidence 13 
US of their having been formally enjoined ujKin ouf r« 
postdiluvian father, perhaps there can be found so i 
reason for rejecting audi r hypotbesis. 

We have now arrived at a point in the Mosuc 
where a ha.sty or careless reader might be betrayed inn 
idea that Noah here ended his days, — the ninth dupH 
Genesis closing with the announcement of hia death. la: 
matter the aacred historian was evidently more cantroDd 
some other consideration than that relating to chnaioloi 
order ; since, according to the Hebrew Chronology, 
obvious reasons we are following in iheee Exercises, tbt |l 
chronologically, for this record, would be toward the 
the eleventh chapter, — immediately preceding then 
the birth of Abraham. There is a similar disregard of ehn 
logical order in this historian's recitals — we speak noti 
eomplainingly — God forbid that we should — in olhet 
Stances. In reference to Abraham himself this is SO 
lived until hia grandson, Jacob, was a lad of flfleen, uub 
there ia mention made of his decease some time anleed 
to the record of the birlA «f the latter. ii 

Just as there are persons who can stand on the nM 
of a bi-oad and majestic river without having any inqnisil 
desire excited to learn where its waters rise and whithcrl 
empty themselves : or enter a city and leave it withont^ 
interest being kindled in their minds, respecting ildorieil 
its prospects ; or can look up into the blue and begon 
heavens, or abroad upon the wid« domains of natnre. 1 
scarcely more of the spirit of inquiry, or feeling of inta 
than creatures sub-human manifest, — so may tliere be ft 
readers of the aacred annals, who will glance l>v•^ 
tenth and eleventli chapters of Genesis, wilbout t^ 
encing any lively interest, and certainly without an Iniq 
roused to intense inquisitiveness. And yet hero ww 
historic elements of truly great and wondfona &ct& 1 
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le the records of the iacrpliotn of wfac hare swollen bdo 
ij and mighty tbingE, — of llie rue «^ im Ieh tiam tJt da 
lantputget and matiims of tke earti. Brief and fra^ 
ataiy as are tlic limits cooipni«4 >a tbe nro Aapten jatt 
ned, iBquiries regarding liiem vill not, ve are penuadedi 
prosecuted with indifference by sadi minds as arc ad- 
bessed in these lectures. Yci, ]esi 70a sboold feel disa^ 
meat, it Di&y not be amiss to hare tos apprised thai oar 
vill Bol be one exempt fraai obslmcijwis or obscurities; 
■carcely any part of it. as we tiarel onwaid. will we find 
itradiated and gilded by blazing, brilliant gimlight ; whilst 
line and there, in instances not infreijoent, shall we be 
aecenitated 10 feel our way, where our eyes will afford little 
iuritMiicc, and where we shall be exceedingly perplexed 
^ifli heeitancy just what course to take. None, we are 
wne, but a dogmatist of tbe most gigantic and rigid type, of 
■^iu we might call the " first wsuer," will be able lo traverae 
'ifane forests and both feel and matnlain that he is always 
righL It will indeed be our aim here and there lo present 
■ore than one view which has been or may be taken eoncem- 
io; one and another point inviting Inquiry or soliciting 
-^nodee. You must not, in ifae proeccution of our further 
■n|iuries, he surprised to find little direirt mention made of 
wr patriarch — not becauge, however, we shall have travelled 
b^ood " his Times," that is, if the Hebrew computation be 
(otreot — which we are not disposed here either to affirm or 
day, yet proceeding on the assumption at present of its cor* 
wnoesB ; butbecause, treading in the fool])riats of the archaic 
■XialiEt, we are led to ihe contemplation of objects and 
neots with which his contemporary progeny had, apparently, 
^ny tbe least, much more to do than himself. 

Kot ODobicn-ant of (he injunction or counsel lo " be fruit- 
"Utnd multiply" and thus baste to "replenish" ihedcpopu- 
••W earth, the three sons of Noalt had scarcely Mwncr loft 
^ nrk, tlian they began to have cbildieii born to them. Of 
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this the record gives specific intimation where it makes 
mention (chapter 11 : 10) of the birtli of Shem's son Ar- 
phaxad occurring " two years after the Flood." As you, ia 
anticipation of each Evening's Exercise, probably peruse 
beforehand such portions of the Mosaic records as are likelj j 
to come next under examination, it will hardly be requisite to ' 
request you to refresh your memory with the contents of the 
tenth chapter of the first book of the Pentateuch. Yet 
as you have the sacred volume spread open before you, it 
will not be useless to cast your eye over the names of those 
descendants of Noah's three sons, there given, who were bom 
within a century after the deluge, and to mark them not 00I7 
as names standing at the heads of lines, but as fomisliiog ft 
clue by which to arrive at some at least vague ooi^jeotnM*. * 
what number of descendants Noah could count up at tlnl 
century's close. It is simply in the light of a genealogkd j 
list that we ask you now to look at it. On some future ooat I 
sion we shall recall your attention to and request you to caor 
template and inspect it as an interesting and exceedingly ibh 
portant ethnological document. It was no part of .the buaiiieii 
of the first postdiluvian century actually to form or organ- 
ize nations, but rather to take the prerequisite steps toward 
it — to produce and shape the suitable materials out of which 
those larger associational institutions might afterward be 
formed. Nations, as such, of necessity had no existence until 
after the first one hundred years had taken their station with 
the years beyond the flood. But — as will on inspection be 
discovered — it being in a dispersed and incipiently national 
capacity that a considerable portion of the tenth chapter sets 
forth the peoples of whom it speaks, we are led, first in order 
of time, to examine those records, in the eleventh chapter, 
giving intimations of events which obviously, from their very 
nature, must have preceded more or less regular and wide- 
si)read national organizations. 
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tonio Gentlf.men : 

Jost how numerous, at the close of the first cenluTy af\er 

■ flood, the postdiluTians hail become, the brief genealogical 

iHcontuned in the tenth chapter of Genesis docs not afford 

ilbt requisite data for determining. We can, in general 

irni, safely affirm that our patriarcli'a descendants must 

It thin time have swollen to very coasiderable numbers. 

hompted not only by near relationship and eocial disposition, 

kt ky regard lo safely and protection from the rage and 

nrwity of wild beasts, they would continue to reside 

u immediate propinquity as the facilities essential for 

a sulaietence would allow. Yet they may not 

etHitinued to the utmost dEgi-ee atalionary. A liitle of 

• Migratory course might, after a wliile, have been adopted 

^Uiem, 80 far as agricultural opemtions, to which we have 

I ttiem early to have turned their attention, would at all 

iL Particularly is it supposable that they would gradu- 

extcnd their settlements from less to more fertile and 

localities ; and their progressively augmenting 

•M would likewise necessarily lead to the enlni^^ment, 

by year, of the area which they would occupy. An 

ince with what pertained to life's greater con- 

^nieocea and comforts would, as their observation and 

nperienoe extended, acquire progressive enlurgemenu Tlicy 
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would be tlius stimulated to push their investigations and 
discoveries still farther; to penetrate hitherto unoccupied 
regions ; until at length having ascertained that within an 
attainable distance lay a broad, promisingly fertile and weQ- ' 
watered domain, unbroken by lofty and rocky eminence^i 
or wide and malarious morasses — more or less of theniy 
we shall not at present attempt to say how many, began to 
be moved by an irrepressible anxiety to enter upon its oe- 
cupation ; whilst a few at least, perhaps, actuated by impolfiei 
less justifiable, incentives less conmiendable, might set them- 
selves to excogitate and mature the plans for effecting tt 
eligible and speedy removal to, and proprietary occupan^ 
of, the vast and extraordinarily inviting territory. 

Every arrangement made, they enter this land, denominated 
^f 2D Shinar, the same in general which bore afterward the 
name of Babylonia — so called from the name of its chief 
city, Babylon, the origin of which will soon be seen. Thii 
country likewise bore subsequently the name of Chaldea. Hi 
boundaries, indeed, were for some time not very determinate. 
In a restricted sense, Shinar was that province of Asia^ 
bordered on the north by a portion of Mesopotamia ; on the 
east by the Tigris ; on the south by the Persian gulf; and on 
the west or southwest by the Arabian desert. In a larger 
or more general sense, it designated that vast plain watered 
by the Euphrates and the Tigris. The particular locality 
selected and primarily settled on by the immigrants, seems to 
have been that embracing what subsequently became the site 
and vicinity of the city of Babylon. 

This district you find them approaching and entering "/^^ 
the east" (Ch. 11 : 2.) This phraseology we wish you par* 
ticularly to note. Had the lofty peak of Agridagh in Armeni* 
been the spot where the ark stranded or finally settled — had 
it been near the foot of that proudly towering eminence 
where, according to a very common idea, the Noachian family 
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located tbemselves after their egress from the floating 



il, and from which the land of Shinar is to be considered 

- haying been approached, the language of the historian 

^^Mtald have then run : " As they journeyed from the north *' 

>isach being the direction from Shinar, or Babylonia, of the 

^iShality jast mentioned. To obviate this difficulty, some 

have essayed to give to the original (nn^^ mikkedem) 

rendering of "to the east** — "ad orientem, vel orientem 

(see Drusus in loco, and Fuller ; Miscel. Sac. Liber 

i'di. 4,) — or ecLstwardy as in Genesis 13 : 11. We cannot 

^mupt this rendering ; our version, obviously, according to our 

^ew, presenting the correct translation of the original. You 

Wmember the argument we, a few evenings since, (see Even- 

vgB Fifteenth and Sixteenth,) presented in opposition to the 

,^3dlea, that the Agridagh was the locality where the ark of Noah 

"Aballj rested, and whence the eight souls proceeded to re-settle 

^Sie earth. We would now, in addition, urge this : That not 

^ftom the north — and Mount Agridagh lay far northward — 

fint ^ from the east^* Shinar was approached. As the vicinity 

tif Agridagh may be supposed, moreover, on account of its 

t3imat6y to afford a very unsuitable spot for the planting of a 

inneytardj and as our patriarch, as we have seen, soon turned 

lais attention in part that way, it may from this circumstance 

1)6 inferred that it was some lower latitude where the floating 

lioiise finally rested, and the prime postdiluvian family first 

lelected their temporary abode. From all the considerations 

"which have been presented, it would not at all surprise us to 

learn that you have come to the conclusion that though 

the ark found, for a while, a measure of repose over the 

-—not mountain — no such definite language as that— 

^ mountains of Ararat," or Armenia, yet it aflerward floated 

to a more southern latitude ; settling finally either on some 

part of the mountain range running between Assyria and 

Media, Susiana and ^Persia, or else on one or the other side^ 

probably the eastern, of said range. K you will look into 
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Malte-Brun'a Geography, vol, 2, pages 99 and 
find the following remarks: — "The Gordian 
XenopLon, called Corduene in the map of d'Anrill*. t 
the whole of Koordistan; one branch prolonged to UiewA 
is the Zagma (Zagros, Gr.) of the ancients, which KpuM 
the Ottoman empire from Persia. — According to the Eoedb 
Dgiondi is the mountajn on which Noah's ark rested. % 
IB within the Fasbalic of Dlarhekir, and not far from Xfj/A' 
ra, the capital of a principality, the inhabitants of whiob 
called Bottani." "We certaialy could not advise yon ubi 
in haste about coming to any positive and unaltenble 
cision on the anbject. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, bearing in mind what the 
Bays relative to the migration of the Shinar settlers frum i 
e(M(, placed the mountain where he supposed the ark to 
much farther eastward than tike range just named, — 
Scythia and Sogdiana and almost as far as the Kast 
— on the groat Caucasian range, aomewhere between 
and thirty degrees eastward from Babylonia, Mr. Shmfc 
ford's idea appears similar to this last. Taking the 
" mountains of Ararat " to indicate that extended monntill 
range running from Armenia past the southern end of the Ctf 
pian far eastward, or bearing somewhat to the south of nA 
he advances the conjecture that the ark rested finally at 
spot in that range between India and ancient Scythim (mo* 
em Tartary). And it must be confessed, his reasoning IM 
in it some plausibility, "VVe may have occasion, afW » 
time, to speak of a little of it. Meanwhile, should you fin) 
convenient, look into his Oonnectiom, vol. 1, pp. 99—104. Wi 
will just say here, that this conjecture of Mr. Shuckibrj 
pears pretty strongly objcclionablo on thegronnd thai lh«iBl> 
tance thence to Shinar, being not less than from 1400 
1500 miles, seems unreasonably great for the Sltinar Eellll 
in face of the diflieulties and dangers at that early period nee 
Eorily to be surmounted, to undertake, even by slow 



'lafter repeated interralB — espedallj, a^ tbe j would hare 
y iuceative to sach an enterprise fitm any iinpraciicabilitj 
I finding an cstensive. reasooably fertile, and salnbrioaa 
arer. Bedford ibinks he discoTers, about nine 
la|p«es east from Stdnar, a monntain-bed on nhieh ibe ark 
^ to repose, (See his Scripture Chrocologr, page 187.) 
ie exact spot it is manifesdj' rain to attempt to afcertain- 
le chief reason why eome lofty mountain stimtnii, and par- 
ttgutBTly the eminently towering peak of the Agridagh, has 
■, by Eo many interpreters, imagined to be the place id 
'ttl uk's final Ecttlement, has, doablless, been the fancied 
lUOMiity imposed on them of understanding Gen. 8 : 4. as 
ing guch place of ultimate stranding. But if Mr. 
3 view, to wWeh we, several evenings since, (Even- 
Jig fiixtcenlh.) adverted, be correct, it is not necessary to 
imk for any preeminenlly lofty mountain altitude, nor indeed 
IBy moujitain range at all, for the ark's final resting-place, — 
•phin serving at least as well, — since Moses, according to 
'bl interpretation, makes no statement concembg this point; 
I on some accounts, certainly, a plain, for egress, and 
ig arrangements fur settlement, even though temporary, 
voulii be considerably more convenient. 

We cannot resist the temptation to give yon the view of 
AWung, respecting the locality which he conceives to have 
wn occupied by man in the dawn of his being; and, if he 
B be said to bare recognized a deluge, the part of the globe 
'l^ch more or less of the Noachidie left when they "journeyed 
n the east" to Shinar. It was that lovely land separated 
^moontatna from India, Persia (in its larger sense), and 
XUbet— the enchanting valley of Cashmere. Owing toils 
*l«Mtion, the heat of the South is said to bo tempered into 
> perpetual spring, and Nature here puts forth her every 
nm to bring all her works, plants, animals, and i 
It highest stale of perfection. At his first creation, i 
~-eia by time and experience there had been a ripening of 
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his faculties — required an abode where nature's free bounty 
vrould supply all his wants ; in fine, he needed, with referenee 
even to his mere physical necessities, a Paradise ! To thii 
appellation, thought Adelung, no country in Asia can assert 
a better claim than the charming land of Cashmere. Even 
the men of this country he represents as distinguished, amoof 
Asiatics, by superior natural endowments, mental and physi- 
cal. They have none of the Tartar physiognomy, but ezhibft 
the featui-es of the European race ; while, in genius and intel- 
ligence, they surpass most other Oriental nations. Adelung*! 
description of this enchanting country calls to mind, in maoj 
of its features, the Happy Valley in Rasselas. 

Among the arguments adduced in support of Adelang's 
fanciful idea, as plausible a one as any appears to us to be, 
that Cashmere lies in a direct line, as may be seen bj the 
map, to the ecut of Shinar or Mesopotamia. The whole in- 
tervening territory is occupied by the Central Asiatic table 
land of Persia or Iran, which, in general, is said to form one 
continual descent from its highest elevation on the borders d 
Cashmere to its termination near the plain of Shinar. As 
to Ar-ar-at, Ritter is of the opinion that it may reasonably 
be inferred to be nothing else than a term commonly applied 
in the East to " a country of lofty mountains," an expression 
highly appropriate to the Persian table land, both at its centre, 
and at its junction with the Semitic regions near the banks 
of the Tigris and Euphrates. With this idea Sir Wm. Jones 
at least so far accorded as to be confident in the opinion that 
after the deluge the place of settlement of mankind was Iran, 
which was the proper and native name of Persia and some 
connected regions. His own words are, " The human family 
after the flood established themselves in the northern parts of 
Iran." (See his Works, vol. 3, pp. 191-196.) 

How soon, after the flood, did the migration to Shinar 
take place ? is a question to which it may very reason- 
ably be supposed you would desire to have an answer. ^ 
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nain datum for the [determination of this point has been 
donaidered to be afforded bj tlie archaic historian in ch. 10 : 
25^ i. e.y in the name PeUg^ which signifies division, and the 
r«aB(^ assigned for the affixing of that appellation, to wit, 
^ for in his days was the earth divided;" in allusion, as has 
been very commonly thought, to the Dispersion, It has 
indeed been questioned by some respectable philologists 
whether the name Peleg was given at all in reference to such 
m separation of mankind as the dispersion. They have been 
laHher inclined to think that the event which singularly 
marked Peleg's life was an occurrence in physical geography 
— an earthquake which produced a vast chasm, separating 
two considerable parts of the earth, in or near the district 
inhabited by man. The possibility of some geological con- 
Yolsion at or about that time, and somewhere near where 
mankind then were, can indeed be neither affirmed nor de- 
nied — no history or geography, sacred or secular, having any 
ihing to say about it. The first named idea we are disposed 
the rather to embrace, it appearing to us the more plausible, 
as it certainly is the more common. The implication seems 
to be that of a division or dispersion of nations, like that of 
streams of water from one source, and that as this occurred 
in the days of Peleg, he received his name from this event. 
It is worthy of notice that the original term, or the root from 
which it comes, is elsewhere, as e. g., Psalm 55 : 9, applied 
to denote not sl physical but a moral division, and in the place 
just referred to, one singularly analogous to that which we 
take to have given occasion to Phaleg*s name. Josephus 
says, '^ He was called Phaleg, because he was bom at the 
dispersion of the nations to their several countries; for 
Phaleg among the Hebrews signifies division,'' 

Now, upon examination, it will be ascertained that this 
man Phaleg or Peleg was bom the one hundred and first 
year after the fiood. If this was the name given him at his 
birth because that was the exact era of the Dispersion, and if 

14 
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we allow some ten or twenty years to intervene between tJie 
first arrival of the migrators in Shinar and this event— a& 
interval apparently requisite for taking the inchoative steps, 
making the indispensable preparatory arrangements, and the 
actual commencement and prosecution of the work event- 
uating in a division or dispersion of the people, — it will then 
have been eighty or ninety years after the deluge that the 
immigrants arrived at that spot on the Euphrates where thej 
concluded to establish themselves. As, however, Peleg lived, 
in all, two hundred and thirty-nine years, and as in the pas- 
sage referred to it is only said, in general terms, that ^inMs . 
da^s was the earth divided," several writers of note have 
preferred a later period in Peleg*s life than that of his UrAy 
as the exact epoch of the dispersion, — some his midlife, i.e. 
one hundred and twenty years subsequent to his birth ; vhich, 
added to the one hundred years preceding his birth, woold 
bring the period of the dispersion to two hundred and twenty' 
years posterior to the flood, and so the date of the arrival of 
the Shinar immigrants at their new home about two hundred 
or two hundred and ten years after the egression of our patri- 
arch and his family from the ark. In such case the name 
Peleg must have been assigned to him who bore it either 
prophetically, or else was not the appellation originally given 
him, but was appropriated years afterwards, and on account 
of the occurrence of the event which it designated. The 
Comprehensive Commentary, in notes on Gen. 11 : 1,2, says, 
"Many learned men are of opinion that the events here 
recorded occurred about the time of Peleg's birth, or one 
hundred and one years after the deluge ; but their ai*gument9 
are by no means conclusive ; and the idea impressed on the 
mind in reading the chapter, of the numbers to which the 
family of Noah was already increased, favors the opinion 
that a longer number of years had elapsed. Probably the 
division of the earth before mentioned was a distinct trans- 
action from the dispersion which took place on this occasion. 
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iame regular division of the earth eecms to Lave taken place 

ilie lime Pelcg was bom, probaLly by divine appoiulmeot, 

ider the direction of Noah and his eons." 

Anotherquestion concoming which jou will douhlless wish to 

OTBomethingremarked, find which we could not indeed juati- 

ibly pass by in silence, is tliia : Did all or only a part of man- 

tJDdtlbenezisting, constitute the company who journeyed from 
t east and became setUera in Sliinar? Let the man step 
rwird, if Buch a one there be, who can decisively respond 
tliu interrogation. In regard to it tJieremay be considered 
DID for, as tiiere certainly has been, a discrepance of 
inkiD. In the lirst place, Mr. Shuckford is quite confident 
his belief that only a part of Koah'a descendants travelled 
Bkinar from his far easterly laountain-bed where he Las 
E ark sink to rest. This author makes Noah and a portion 
liis progeny, from thence pass over, lirst, into the adjacent 
Hof Tarlary, and thence, soon after, into the district lying 
the uoiihwestem pai'C of China. For this Lis twofold 

Ipinion, his stronger or more prominent reasons are the fol- 
j: first, there is no mention in particular made of Noah 

Bill the proceedings connected with the Sliinai* settlement 
1 dispersion, — a circumstance utterly unaccountable, in 
view. Lad this patriarch been of the number. Second, 
cLaracter of mucli of the proceedings of the Shinarites 
! Boch as to indicate Lis absence, insteail of presence. 

3ufd, China, historically viewed, must Lave been at least as 
rly settled as Chaldeo. Fourth, a Chaldean tradition 
Hit the Deluge, (formerly referred to) makes XisutLrue, 
>lhey called NoaL), after coming with his wife, daughter, 
1 pilot, forth fram the ark, and oSering sacriiice, to disap- 
krand never to be seen again; whilst Xisuthrus's eons, 

BOOrdiDg to the same tradition, journeyed towards liaby- 
and built Babylon and several other cities. Fiftli, the 

Uguage and learning, as well as history of the Chinese, all 
tim opinion. There are reasons — which Mr. SLuck- 
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ford specifies — for believing that the Chiiaesd Fohi (Fobee) 
and Noah were one and the same person. (See Shuckford'a 
Connexions, vol. 1, book 2, p. 99, Sec.) That some of these 
reasons, as expanded by this writer, are very plausible, can- 
not with reason be disputed. 

There are other authors of prominence who, whilst they 
do not accord in opinion with Shnckford respecting Ik 
extreme orient landing of the ark, and so concerning the 
locality of the prime settlement of the Noachic family after 
leaving it, yet so far agree with him as to imagine that those 
whom the sacred historian speaks of in chapter 11 : 2, as 
migrating to Shinar, were only a part of the existing 
human race. Preferring the Septuagint, or some similar, to 
the Hebrew chronology, or selecting a later period than that 
of the birth of Peleg as indicating the epoch, and thus making 
room^or it, they held forth that the Babelic disperaon 
occurred at a considerably later period than the beginning rf 
the second century after the Deluge, and that, under the 
direction of Noah or of Noah's God, there had occurred a 
previous division or dispersion of our second father's descend- 
ants ; and that those who at length migrated to Shinar were 
not under the guidance of the best of leaders, or under the 
influence of tlie best of impulses, and were mostly indeed 
Ilamites. A little of Mr. Bryant's view, as given in his 
Ancient Mythology, (vol. G, p. 260,) is the following:— 
" When mankind bad become very numerous, it pleased God 
to allot to the various families different regions to which tbej 
were to retire : and they accordingly, in the days of Peleg- 
did remove and betake themselves to their different depai^^ 
ments. But the sons of Cush would not obey. They we^ 
off under the conduct of the arch-rebel Nimrod, and seem ^ 
have been for a long time in a roving state ; but at last the 
arrived at the plains of Shinar. These they found occupie 
by Ashur (Gen. 10: 11) and his sons; for they had bee. 
placed there by divine appointment. But they ejected hui 
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mid seized upon his dominions." With this view of Bryant, 
Dr. J. P. Smith substantially agrees. The view of Mr. 
CHeig may be seen in detail in his History of the Bible, 
ToL 1, chap. 5. It would seem necessarily to follow from all 
interpretations of the record of this type, that what Moses 
relates as occurring at Babel, of which we are soon to speak, 
had little to do with the actual origination of the various 
languages and nations of the earth. From the tenor of their 
reasoning it is manifestly the impression of most if not all of 
the authors to whom we are now alluding, that such were the 
motives by which the Shinaric Babel-builders were actuated, 
as to be necessarily preclusive of the idea that either Noah 
or any of that portion of his progeny of similar moral or 
apiritaal type with him, could have mingled with such a band, 
or been, after the most distant manner even, participants in 
their deeds. And this last-named impression, perhaps, may 
have constituted the prime motive power in the devising of 
the theory at which we have been hinting. 

Now, as it may be said both of Mr. Shuckford's view and 
of the somewhat variant one of Mr. Bryant, that they do not 
appear to harmonize with the most literal or direct interpreta- 
tion of the Mosaic account, the view naturally suggested by 
the language of Moses to the mind of the plain, unsophisti- 
cated reader seems to us preferable, if the dif&culties ap- 
parently standing in the way of its adoption can, at the same 
time, and after a manner coincident with reason, be met and 
overcome. We submit, then, whether such reader, upon 
casting his eye over the first and second verses of the eleventh 
chapter of Genesis, would fail to receive the impression that 
the totality of then existent mankind are comprised in the 
migrating company that, journeying from tlie east, entered the 
plain of Shinar. May there not be a rational entertainment 
of the belief that during the entire lapse of a century, or of 
two or even three centuries, from the deluge — falling, as 
either extreme of this vaguely indicated period would, " in the 
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da^ of Voleg," — the whole uf postdiluvian ImmflnkinJ 1 
woald be nnder tlie influence of strong and controlliD^ in 
polMft, to keep together ? Near rclationsbip, warm mutia 
iflbotion, regard to safety amidst threatening daogeTs, on the 
(MM liand, — and on the other, the previously ascerlaiiKJ 
pMolinr cligihilily of the broad, beautiful, firuitful Sliiaario 
pUn, lying between and on either side of the rivers Tigris 
asd Euphrates, and extending some distance both abore anJ 
bdow their junction — these all, together with the mutual 
Hai^tancBS which could in rarious ways be reudered, Did 
iriiiob could not, up to this time, be meU dispensed with, 
wobM, we may believe, serve to bring them, in ttnhrohn 
fwni^ into this exceedingly inviting territory, — a terrilory, 
tmxy thing considered, which would much surpass any of 
prior occupancy or discovery. The Sovereign Supreme hnd 
indeed a great and wise purpose to accomplish. He wouU 
not have the different and distant portions of the gliJie 
remain unpeopled or unimproved. He knew that it woolii 
tend to the more rapid increase of the posterity of our 
patriarch, after a certain se-aaon, to have the bands loosed 
whieh kept them together. Population is known to increaifl 
far more rapidly in new countries, where the resources of tbe 
land are without limit, than in old ones, where men keep 
together in masses, whose numbers press closely on the meant 
of subsistence. Intellectually, morally, religiously, impOTtant 
benefits would, when the proper season should come, accnW 
to men by being thrown into distinct bands, into separate w*^ 
more or less isolated communities. The population of the 
Old World had suffered immense detriment by living as coin' 
paetly, as much huddled together, as they did. Were man* 
kind not depraved — were their moral state altogether *h»' 
it ought to be — then, to the extent that the means of subsist- 
ence, convenience, and general eomfort would allow, th^J 
might cluster together. . Heaven is not and never will t»< 
rendered uncomfortable, how densely populated soever e^^'. 
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Iportions of its dominions are, or all of tbcm may at length 
become. The greater and more dense such a population as 
tte heavenly, the better. But Adam's posterity, Noah's 
posterity — both the first and second father's children, here, 
we a good deal different from our Divine Father's children, 
Imman and angelic, on the celestial plains. The inhabitants 
of this planet are " very far gone from original righteous- 
ness " -— so far gone, that the mutual influence of example, 
and of unobstructed and intimate general intercourse, would 
on the whole be far from salutary — far from promotive of 
individual and social welfare and happiness. Better, consid- 
ering what they are, vastly better, to have many and great 
obstmctions thrown in the way of intimate and general asso- 
laation and intercourse ; better to have them divided off into 
a multiplicity of tribes, and peoples, and nations, by such 
varieties of language as to prevent different portions from 
transmitting their thoughts to all other minds, or their feel- 
ings to all other hearts ; and by such impediments to inter- 
course as are interposed by what are termed natural barriers? 
—by rivers, hills, seas, mountains. 

The humankind, at the time they entered the plains of 
Shinar, were on the eve of the period that divine wisdom 
and benevolence had fixed on for throwing them apart into 
different bands ; for commencing a process which would 
eventuate in locating them in numerous, diversified, and 
wide spread portions of earth's broad surface — north, south, 
east^ west ; in this continent and in that ; until all habitable 
parts of the globe should be marked by human footprints. 



EVENING TWENTY-FOURTH. 



Young Gentlemen: 

How interesting a fact is that which is made known to us 
in the initial verse of the eleventh chapter of Genesis— a 
fact of which we should have remained in profound ignorance 
but for divine communication. At the time of the immignir 
tion to the plains of Shinar, and ever, antecedently, — from 
the hour that human lips furst uttered a syllable, downward, 
— only one language prevailed among mankind. "The 
whole earth was of one language (lip) and of one speech, 
one kind of words. By "the whole earth," is obviously 
meant, in this verse, the inhabitants of the whole earth— a 
Hebraic idiom of very frequent occuiTence. If you inquire, 
What was this language ? you must allow us to inquire in 
return, What answer shall we give ? As the question, how- 
ever, is one which cannot with reason be entirely waived, 
we will, in the first place, venture the remark, that it was 
doubtless, in our view, the language which Noah and his 
sons spake when they came from, whilst in, and before they 
entered, the ark ; the language which Noah's father, Lamech, 
and grandfather, Methuselah, spake. And as these lived? 
the former fifty-six, and the latter two hundred and forty- 
three years on the earth anterior to the death of Adam, i^ 
was the language which our first father spake. Such were 
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circumstances that, though the interval was a protracted 
^>Tie, no direct divine interference was requisite to preserve 
"^Ixe unity. There was little room for any great change of 
*^uiguage, when mankind lived so long as they are reported 
"^ have done before the flood, — when two links (Adam, 
■Methuselah) constituted, so to speak, the whole chain from 
t^he Creation to the Deluge. This longevity was a potent 
^ad effectual conservative of the great vehicle of thought in 
^ta primal form, as you must all perceive. If some new 
"^^nns were, from time to time, introduced ; if the vehicle, 
ifier a while, became even considerably more capacious than 
i primarily was, the great comparative compactness of the 
population, (at which we, on a former occasion, hinted,) pre- 
Tailing during a part of that morning of the world, would 
afibid the means of easy and rapid transmission to all the 
portions of the body. There were no great inducements 
tending to the origination of considerable alterations in lan- 
guage ; but strong motives operating to the contrary. 

Bat, toward the affording of an answer to the question, 
What was the primitive, and, up to the period which Genesis 
11:1 contemplates, the universal language of mankind ? 
you may think we have still not approached very near. It 
would, young gentlemen, require a considerable measure of 
courage, or of confidence, to essay an approach much nearer. 
No question in philology has, perhaps, been more largely or 
warmly discussed than has this. *'The Hebrew, Syriac, 
Arabic, Chaldee, PhcBuician, Egyptian, Ethiopic, Sanscrit, 
and Chinese," remarks Dr. Hales, " have each had their re- 
spective advocates for the palm of priority and precedence." 
He might have added to the list several others. " Of these 
Tarious claimants," continues Dr. Hales, " the language spoken 
by the inhabitants of the first districts occupied by Noah's 
family, after the flood, seems to have the fairest pretensions to 
originality, or rather of affinity to the primitive language, 

14* 
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supposing all to be altered, more or less, by lapse of time 
and change of place ;^ — 



'blorU^iti facta peribunt. 



Nedum semumum stet honos et gratia Tiyax. — Hos. 

And accordingly * the tongues of the Japhetbites ' are meft- 
tioned. Gen. 10: 5; *the tongues of the Hamitcs,' verse 20; 
and * the tongues of the Shemites/ verse 81 ; which, periiaps, 
are placed last, as varying least from the primitive language, 
because they lay nearest to the original settlement after the 
deluge." — Of all the families of languages, the SkevMt 
used to be the more favored claimant ; and though there was 
rivalry among the members of this latter family, the Helm 
collected by far the more numerous suffirages in its feror. 
" From the antiquities of Josephus and the Targnms, or 
Chaldee paraphrases of Onkelos and of Jerusalem," says Dr. 
Wiseman, "down to Anton, in 1800, Christians and Jews 
considered its pretensions as almost definitively decided ; and 
names of the highest rank in literature, — Lipsius, ScaKger, 
Bochart, and Yossius, — have trusted the truth of many of I 
their theories to the certainty of this opinion." 

In favor of the position, that the Hebrew was the primitive 
and only prevalent language from the Creation till the tim® 
of the Confusion of Tongues, we will hint at two of the mot^ 
prominent and plausible arguments which have fallen unde^ 
our notice. The first of them is in substance this: — Tb-^ 
names of persons and of places mentioned in the early histo^ 
of the world are pure Hebrew. Thus Adam, Eve, Cai"*^ 
Abel, Seth, Mehujael, Methusael, Methuselah, Noah, Shet^ 
&c. ; and of Eden, Nod, Enoch, (the city,) &c., are all wor^ 
of purely Hebraic form, structure, and signification. Tbe^ 
arc found in the earliest history — that from the pen ^ 
Moses ; — nor is there the least evidence or appearance ^ 
their being interpretations or translations, by the historiar^ 
of primitive or earlier terms, as has by some been suggested* 
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iBsA they been translations, the fact, it is thought, would 

lave somehow been indicated. The sacred penman gives 

not the faintest or most distant hint of giving a translation of 

pieexistent terms ; nor does he, in the whole course of his 

history, when speaking of the names of persons, utter a single 

word from which w^e can infer tlie existence of an earlier 

language. Nay, more: all the proper names in the ante- 

dilayian history are personally and historically descriptive, 

and the verb or appellative which forms the name really and 

always gives the sound and meaning wanted ; which could 

not be, if the compositions which we have were a translation 

from a prior document in a different language. Tlius : 

^Jshcth^ because she was taken from Ish,*' (Gen. 2 : 23) ; 

^Adam called the name of his Ishah, HavaJi, because slie 

was the mother of all -fla/," (3 : 20) ; " Cain, because CanitMy 

a man from Jehovah," (4: 1). ^< She called his name Shethy 

for Glod shalh for me another seed," (verse 20.) Think of 

each name, too, as having in it prophetic or historic signifi- 

cancy — as embracing in itself the reason why that person or 

place was given that name and not another. — The other 

argument urged in support of the before-mentioned position 

is, in a word, this : — K any of the three branches of Noah's 

ofi&pring were not involved in the crime of the Babel-builders, 

they would not be directly involved in the judgment which 

fell upon those builders, — in other words, they would almost 

certainly retain the language previously spoken by them, that 

is, the primeval language. But we shall hereafter see a good 

reason for inferring that the Shemites were not involved in 

the crime; consequently, that they continued afterward to 

speak the same tongue as before ; buf it is known that a 

peculiarly prominent hraneh of them did afterward speak 

the Hebrew — thj^t this was eminently, exclusively, their 

language. 

Many distinguished philologists however there are, and the 
number appears to have been of late considerably on the 
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increase, who think thej find such formidable objectioDfl 
a^inst this position, as to render it inadmissible ; who feel 
disposed without hesitancy to declare that, whether con- 
sidered historically, or with reference to its internal stnicture, 
the Hebrew cannot lay just claim to be the primitiye tongue. 
We will merely remark, as to some of the objections which 
we have seen specifically urged against this position, that 
they do not appear to us of any allowable weight, being 
based upon the assumption that the prime language of man- 
kind was of human invention — an assumption the validity 
of which we can by no means admit. 

The claims of the Chinese to be the primitiye tongue have 
been warmly advocated by Webb, and several other writers. 
The leading considerations that are urged appear to be, its 
confessedly great antiquity, and its simple monosyllabic 
character. Of it, (in his Connexions, vol. 1, p. 122) Hr. 
Shuckford says, that '' it seems to have some marks of being 
the first original language of mankind. Its words are few, 
— and all its words are confessedly monosyllables. If Noah, 
the great father and restorer of mankind, upon coming out cf 
the ark, settled here, it is very probable that he left here the 
universal language of the world. One thing, at least," he 
continues, "appears pretty clear, that whatever was the 
original of the Chinese tongue, it seems to be the first that 
ever was in those parts. All changes and alterations of 
language are commonly for the better, but the Chinese 
language is so like a first and uncultivated essay, that it is 
hard to conceive any other tongue to have been prior to it ; 
and whether this be the first language or not, the circuit' 
stances of this language consisting of monosyllables, is a very 
considerable argument that the first language was in this 
respect like it ; for though it is natural to think that ma.n- 
kind might begin to form single sounds first, and afterwartl^ 
come to enlarge their speech by doubling and redoubling 
them ; yet it can in no wise be conceived tliat if men had -^^ 
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first known the plenty of expression arising from words of 
more syllables than one, any person or ]>eople would have 
been so stupid as to have reduced their languages to words 
of but one." 

In support of the Sanskrit as the primeval tongue, some of 
the chief arguments set forth by its advocates are, its great 
though unknown antiqueness; its radical materials being 
monosyllabic ; and its regularity, richness and finish. Be- 
ndes the several other tongues named as claimants in the 
quotation made from Dr. Hales, who would have dreamed 
that the world could have ever seen such visionaries, yet 
such there have been, as have zealously advocated the Cel- 
tic, the Biscayan, and even the Low Duichy as the language 
of our first and second father I 

Whilst, however, there have been warm and elaborate 
endeavors made, and by large numbers, to maintain some 
particular known language to have been the primeval, there 
have been, on the other hand, some of the greatest names in 
in the study and comparison of languages, who believe and 
ai^e that ^ the primeval language has not been anywhere 
preserved, but that fragments of it must, from the common 
origin of all, everywhere exist; that these fragments will 
indicate the original derivation and kindredship of all ; and 
that some direct causation of no common agency has op- 
erated to begin, and has so permanently affected mankind as 
to establish, a striking and universally experienced diversity." 
These last are the words of a later writer than Grotius, who 
himself said, <^ Nullibi puram exstare, sed reliquias ejus esse 
in linguis omnibus." 

Whatever the prime language of the human kind was, one 
thing we think may with positiveness be declared concerning 
it : that it originated not on earth, Jmt in heaven ; was the 
invention of God, not of man. It was a gift communicated 
to our species by the Supreme Donor, and early — so early 
as the day on which creatures of this order began to be. So 
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the Bible teaches ; so human reason, iinpcrTCrtc<l, teactKi. 
As man was not a monad, nor barely so much lu^ier t 
creatare as a monkey, primarily ; as hia distiuguiehiog tuV 
as an intellectual and moral being are not the exclusi™ i*- 
Bult of spontaneous and prolonged development ; a£ he am 
from the hands of a Wise and Omnific Creator, and ia to 
form and with the powers of a man — not of an inferi* 
animal — of man, too, physically and mentally mature, not 
with the mind and body of an infant ; as he was designed U 
occupy a peculiarly important position, and act an imparUiil 
jiart, as an intellectual, social, and moral being, on 4liit 
planet, his Creator would afford him the indispensable meui 
and facilities, at the outset, for answering tlie great, UB- 
mentous purposes of his e^sLeuce ; — and one of the pm^ 
nent among these would be Language, — the miun, ■ 
exclusive vehicle for conveying the products of one mindaid 
heart to the mind and heart of another ; for prosecuting 
interchange of those higher and more valuable commoditia 
especially — the mental and tlie moral. All theories wbos* 
object or burden is, to find the origin of language anywhen 
short of the Divine Munificence, involve impracticabiiitiei 
most gigantic, and absurdities most gross. If any linguist 
vehicle, copious enough to he worthy of the name of las^iM 
were not necessarily, for the moat part, arbitrary, having 
it Uttle of wliat grammarians terui onomatopteia, the al^ 
surdity would not appear so great or monstroixs of aaei 
it a human paternity. A language, made up mostly of «oanili 
between which and the meaning there is no natural oonnec- 
tion, ii'it were from man, would he, we may suppose, from 
htm in an associated capacity ; nould be the result of axuul* 
talion and mutually expressed consent and arrangemesL 
Then, what mind of the least remove from perfect sloM^ 
or obtufleoess can fail to pereeive tbe absurdity involveil i a 
conversation id convention or conventions held — a lingual 
consultation had lo invent or settle upon a vehicle of eg 
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medium of intercourse I Verily the projeclora of , 
ich a tlieory ean hardly fall of securing notoriety — of im- 
XTkortalising themselves ; — but we are not so enormously en- 
"vions as to grudge them the kind of notoriety which they 
"^eve been or shall he so successful as to secure. Greatly 
X*>«fer remaining would we in our sombrous obscurity. This 
»a not indeed a. solitary instance — it. is one of the multitndi- . 
viois instances — in whicli the human heart's reluctance 
'xnanifests itself to give unto the Lord the tribute of honor 
^Uid of gratitude which is his due. 

This one language, whatever one it was, flowing, as we 
•suTe Uius briefly argued, directly from (he choice and full 
^'iiuntain of Heavenly Munificence, had, along with other 
' ^iivine gifts, been greatly misused or perverted by the ante- 
ans ; and the time was now hurrying on apaee, when 
would be afforded by postdiluvians, loo, a specimen of 
^%buse. Among the Noachidfe, thus far, the linguistic unity ■ 
tiad served a good purpose ; and had it thereafter been made 
"to serve no other, the linguistic diversities which have since, 
"■^^nd to an extent great and in some respects very incommo- 
^3ious, preTailed, would probably, for the most part, have 
"^•tratMned nnknown. From some of the divine regulations, 
"^Westrainls, and provisions, already hinted at, you cannot but 
'ftave caught a glimpse of God's anxious desire that the post- 
-diluvian race should not run into the impious and horrid 
^excesses of antediluvian times. He did not wish to bring i 
vnothcrsweeping and universally devastating deluge of waters 
— wer the earth ; he had determined he would not — bad even | 
declared ho would not — on this point the Deity liad corn- 
knitted himself. But whilst God had determined and declared 
"tlat, be hud not done it unwittingly or incautiously. He had < 
4tKtaneoiisly determined, as occasions or urgent necessities 
■liouli] present themselves, to erect the barriers, or give rise 
*> the obstacles, one after another, which should prevent suoh i 
■operfluities of naughtiness, such awful excesses of wicked- 
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nesBifipom agidn having ta existenoe among hnmati 'UbI 
The social principle in man is of Ood's impkntiiig; aai 
whilst its exercises are kept within legitimate boands, mi 
boonds as not to contray^ie God's purposes, or thwsit li 
kind designs toward the raoeyit may have its free mda^ieoee' 
and its thrilling play; — bat when it is sidFered gntOji^ 
transcend those bomids, the consequence will be not o^ 
offence to God, but i^jniy to man ; whieh latter iuMi^ 
a thing not wdl pleasing to Infinite Benevdende.- Jt'M 
Boler Snpiemey then, throw obstades in the way of Mk- 
excessive and criminal exercise, in the case of tiiose 1A0 
are goilty in the matter; if he throw mconTeniences ail 
discomforts into their lot; if he resort to efficient meaiui ftr 
potting them apart ; drive them, not as indhndiials indeelf 
bat in families, tribes, bands, into different and distant lood* 
ities, they will have no good reason fior soiprise or compUnti 
Bestvaints to sin, obstnictions to its increasing and awfli^f 
abounding prevalence, how rough soever the garb whieh Aef 
may wear, are less judgments than mercies ; have an aDgd!lf 
heart, thou^ they appear to show the lion's paw or theeroe* 
odile's covering. 

Such mischiefs as rose out of the prevalence of one lan- 
guage in the Old World, the Most High was resolutely deter- 
mined should not prevail in the New. When He therefore 
should witness the inceptions of mischiefs among the post^- 
luvians from this source, and, with such a mind as He had, 
knew to what, if unchecked, they would grow ; when, in Ihe 
world this side the flood, he should observe the social prin- 
ciple inchoately abused, and foresee the danger of its run- 
ning into abuses far greater — abuses too that would be likely 
to become widespread and permanent, unless some counter- 
acting force or preventive influence should be thrown in — he 
might be looked for to interpose ; after some manner to stay 
the commencing or stop the threatening tide. An occasion, 
as we believe has been already hinted, is now about to arise. 
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God's JDterposilion to prevent a great and nlarm- 
) of wickedoess; to break into fragments a social 
tlireateued to assimilate itself, in moral cliaracter- 
to that awfully corrupt body of the Old World whom 
Ike Almighty, in just judgment toward them, but in mercy 
toward the then future generations, destroyed, 

For a brief season after their arrival on the plains of 
Shinar the immigrants would reside in tenta ; but being well 
iteued with what they saw of the country in general, and 
induced particularly by the measure of fertility which their 
UctptiTe agricultural operations showed It to possess, they 
Moo commenced the erection of more permanent as well aa 
■Bore commodious and costly habitations ; and aa a large 
(woportion of these, we may suppose, were, for safety aa well 
U sociality, located contiguous to each other, there would, 
11 the course of a very few years, appear a cluster amotmt- 
>sg to a scattered village of not inconsiderable dimensions 
—-which seems to have at length excited the ambition of 
■aore or less to see the settlement so enlarged, and structures 
n^ted of such size as well as numbers, as to constitute a 
feopeclable city. There being no stone quarries to be found 
in all that region, and the settlers wishing the edifices which 
tiwy reared to be of substantial materials, and discovering 
tiie means in abundance for it they made bricks, and, with 
bitomen for cement, they progressed, not indeed with re- 
markable rapidity, but as fast as their other necessary avoca- 
tiuu, as well as their gradually increasing numbers, would 
tliow, in this work. Thus far there may liave been no 
trnvked criminality in the motives of the greater portion at 
IsbU, probably of nearly the whole company, of the Shi- 
uril«B> There were a few enterprising and ambitious spirits, 
doobtless, who from near tlie commencement of the time in 
wludi llicy entered upon the erection of permanent habita- 
tions, began to indulge more of an aspiring disposition than 
ihry liud ever before felt; and every thing about them secmi'd 
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adapted to foster raoih a spiriL One actiTe^ boU, eaexigetM^ 
and oomparatmlj young man in partknkjr^ who kadahva^f 
Hignaliaed himself aomewhal» m sndi ipajs aa were piaetittf 
Ue — moieespeGiall7inhmiting-->-andhadheeBfiKrawUlr 
the leader of a band in this — had hegim to meditatOyfRHiip 
things, and pot himself fiurward as leader; In which daf ^ 
the migorit J probably at first rather nnwittin^y or sikail^: • 
aoqoieseed; and afterwards, as his daima beoaaMnonwl 
moreprominentandplansibley the mijor portion, sottiag-iiMf I 
or too much overlooking patriarchal imthority, ni^ be 1^ ' 
dnced to lift .their vkmoo for him. Noah and hia thiee -ibsi : 
had hitherto been the ooonsellon and prindpal iMbtan 
of the jonior band ; and, on acooont of their semonly ild 
greater wisdom and experience, should have been eSSifmi 
erer, nntil they should be aotoally disabled by age and opfr 
seqaent mental or bodily infirmity. Noah, in partksBMi 
should have continued not only their magnate, but their ii^ 
▼orite roler, we would think, while life should last» or vt& ' 
dotage should absolutely oompel his ze&onent firomtliii.i^ 
tiTities of busy, or his abandonment of the cares .and ps^ 
plexities of regal life. He was indeed now an old maO) ] 
beginning to bend under the weight of years, and perhaps 
little able to bear, longer, aught of what was intrinsically 
onerous. That this patriarch was not among the Shintf 
immigrants we are unable to discover any such reas(^ 
as to constrain us to believe. It has been conjectared 
by some, and with much strenuousness maintained, that 
he could not have been of the company who came hither* 
because no particular mention is made of him at any tiiD-^ 
after the plains of Shinar are entered. But, his name ha^ 
not been mentioned by the historian during the period of ^^ 
least sixty or seventy years before — never subsequent t^^ 
the time in which he uttered the prophecies on which v^ 
briefly commented — if we except the brief record whic-- 
cbronologicaUy belongs to a period considerably posterior t:^ 
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that which wc have yet reached. If there is no mention 
diiectly made of him for some three hundred years anterior 
to his death, then the silence of the historian cannot reason- 
ably be produced as evidence that he was not one of the 
company who came to Shinar. If there is no mention of 
Itim for BO long a period, there is then, of course, no record 
of his being, during that period, elsewhere. As to the silence 
of the historian about our patriarch for so long a season, we 
lutfdly need be surprised at it, if we will but consider two 
tUnga: First, That Noah had already been far more the 
•nlijeot of notice, on the part of the sacred writer, than any 
num who had preceded him, as great and Botcd as some of 
fhem must in their day have been. Secondly, The archaic 
annalist is studying brevity, that he may the sooner arrive at 
that portion of our postdiluvian father's descendants, of which 
^ the father of the faithful," that is, Abraham, stands at the 
head. 

Next came the proposition to erect a tower — perhaps not 
a loudly or openly proclaimed proposition at the first, particu- 
larly as to the chief object the projector had in view in its 
erection — but a whispered suggestion, coming primarily from 
some rather young but ambitious spirit, and thrown cautiously 
into the ear of first a few, " to feel of them," as the phrase is ; 
and receiving encouragement, it is spread more widely, and 
by degrees more openly, until the prospect appears fair for 
its being entertained favorably by the majority, who had 
more of youth on their side than wisdom, more energy than 
caution, more ambition or pride than piety. 

There have been various conjectures concerning the object 
or objects had in view by the projectors in the erection of this 
tower. Josephus and some others have supposed that it was 
a measure of safety against some future devastating flood. 
There is, in this, no great compliment paid to the faith of the 
Babel-builders, or else not to their faculty of memory. They 
had surely been taught by their pious ancestor what God had 
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promised and covenanted in rdaftm to this matter. lHhsf 
did not hMeve^ they have indeed had a muliiplicit]r of imitft* 
tors since their day. Never, from their time downwaid, hi 
it heen fieuihionable with the fiur mi^or portion of mankind tD 
believe Qod, or to live and act by &ith in the dedaratioDScf 
Infinite Trath. Bnt if these Babel-bnilders were witb0at 
fiedthy must we believe them to have been also without seme 
or reason ? so utterly berefk or destitate of it as to Mat 
themselves with the fond conceit that any considerable mm- 
ber of fbtore generations coold find a means of safety in aff 
saoh tower as to magnitude which they cooM bniM? ct m 
select sach a locality as a valley or plain, instead of akflj 
moontain, to serve for protection against the towering wim 
of another Noadhian Flood ? 
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•' It has bj^some been conjectured that the Babelic Tower 
was designed as a temple of idolatry ; but of this there can be 
produced no sufficient evidence ; nor does it seem to us prob- 
able that the sin of idolatry began to prevail at so early a 
season after the deluge. Nor can we entertain the notion 
that it was intended as a mere mooiunent of architectural 
effort and skill, like the pyramids of Egypt ; though it is not 
impossible but that in prosecuting the enterprise there was 
felt some ambitious desire to transmit to succeeding genera- 
tions, a name illustrious for grand design and bold undertak- 
ing. Of the paramount objects of the projector or projectors, 
one, and that which for a while at first might have been 
almost exclusively promulgated, not improbably was, to serve 
as a landmark in that sea of land, the vast and unbroken 
plains of Babylonia and the territory adjacent They who, 
from time to time, and for one and another purpose, should 
traverse those plains, the compass of which was then unknown, 
Wotild really feel to be essential something of this kind to 
Serve as a landmark ; without which they might frequently 
be nnable to find their way back to the seat of population ; 
and thus, involuntarily, considerable numbers might be scat- 
tered abroad, and lost as to the main settlement. There was 
tie doubt a higher object, however, in the mind of at least the 
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niMter spirit; which was, to build npa vaat oenlnl metnpo* 
lis of a gradually eztending and proepeotiTelj mii^en^ 
•—a sort of muTenal monarchy. By the arrogant and aip^ 
ing leader in the notable emprise there mm maaSUij 
cherished a controlling desire that there should bene sostM- 
ing of the people into isolated and independent commmntiei; 
no dispersions of different portions of the Shinarieinhalntak 
into many, and fiur distant and widely separated hoiMm, 
which shoold lead to the establishment of a mohijdidtf rf 
govemmentSy with as many rolers at their heads respedivefy* 
Whilst it was, as a matter of coarse, ezpeeted thatthsfoii- 
lation would, even rapidly, increase,"— such was the nnBiff 
already as to impel to this ezpeetotlon — itwas the-SiuMtiws 
wish of the leader, and iKxm, probably^ £ur beyond the nkrf 
him alone, that that increase, calliog for as rapidly iiiinwi^ • 
extent of territory .to be oooipied, shoidd extend JCNfitinnMlf 
in a widming ckde, haTing £br a commooi centre thedf 
whose foundations were ab*eady laid, with its yrcji&sMhif 
tower now to be biidlt, to serre to add ornament and msgoi- 
cence to the metropolis ; and, in antioipatkm of a odif ' 
necessity, now and then, for the employment of martial foieo 
to quell the insurrection, or by compulsion bring back stnj- 
ing bands or migrating hordes, to answer, on the ^le hand, if 
need be, as a place of resort for defence or security, and, on 
the other, as a place of deposit and custody for arms. 

The site of the city and tower which at a sabseques^ 
period received the name of Babel, was on the west baokof 
the Euphrates, some three hundred miles above its montb, 
and about twice that distance east of Jerusalem, — the saine 
site in part, we may believe, which was occupied afterwards 
by the great and renowned city of Babylon* The city of the 
Babel-builders, indeed, was probably the nucleus of the laBt 
named ; not having been destroyed, nor «ven the begun tower 
itself annihilated, as some have erroneously imagined, at the 
time of the Confusion. 
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Different suppositions bayo been made respecting the size and 
of tbe projected and begun tower of tlie aspirant Sbinnric 
uldera. That it was intended to be a lofty structure, for one 

that age, and for the number of bands that could or would 
I employed upon it, appears from chapter 11 : 4, It is 
lAenof by Josephus as also of " great thickness." Whether 
I shaft was round, square, hexagonal, or octagonal, we con- 
t Speak determinately. Yon have probably seen it deline- 
ted as being in shape ronnd, with a spiral pathway leading 

tbe top (Stackbouse, vol. 1, p. J72) ; but it appears more 
IBilible that it was square or quadranguLir ; and that slrnc- 
res remaining in various parts of the world are transcripts 

imitations of it. Strabo calls it " a square pyramid ; " and 

qoadrangnlar pyramid " it is alErmed to have been by 



— I 



la regard to the precise character of the proceeding — the 
id and measure of tbe impiety or culpability involved in tbe 
far's erection — what shall be said? That the instigator 
ilraderinthe affair, and those under bis direction or in- 
BBce, contravened any direct and known command of 
ttven, there are writers who say that there is no scriptural 

Ithority for believing. As much as you have examined the 

iitinga of Moses, have you ever discovered any promulgated 
ipt, relative to the matter, that was violated by them, 
ilesB it be that general injunction given to the Noachic 
lily jUBt after their leaving of the ark, to "multiply and 

fitnuh the earth ? " But had they known or remembered 
b general direction, must it necessarily have been ft(>parent 
llieni that in the act of rearing tbe tower there would be 
f eontraTention of i(? It is assorted by Josephus, — but on, 
»t authority may not be to you very discernible, unless it 

t (he precept just adverted to, — that " God also commanded 
to send colonies abroad for the thorough peopling of the 

tnli, Hnd that they might not raise seditions among thcm- 
Ives, but might cultivate a great part of the cartli, and 
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enjoy its fruits after a plentiful manner. But they were so 
ill-instructed that they did not obey God ; for which rieason 
they fell into calamities, and were made sensible by experi- 
ence of wliat sin they had been guilty. For when they 
flourished with a numerous "youth, God admonished them 
again to send out colonies ; but they, imagining that the profi- 
perity they enjoyed was not derived from the favor of God, 
but supposing that their own power was the proper cause d 
the plentiful condition they were in, did not obey him. Nay, 
they added to this their disobedience to the divine will, the sus- 
picion that they were therefore ordered to send out separate 
colonies, that being divided asunder they might the more 
easily be oppressed." (Ant. p. 29.) 

Now whether this be an exactly veritable statement of the 
case, or not, we have seen it in substance reaffirmed by 
several writers ; and both Josephus and they ought to know 
what they have so positively averred to be so. We suspect 
predications of this nature to have been made by these 
authors rather on the ground of inference, than of any direct 
divine precept that they could find. In this latter respect 
they were probably no more successful than you have been 
— unless they resorted to tradition rather than the historic 
averments of Moses. Yet — suppose the Babel-builders, with 
their chieftain, were not aware of transgressing any direct 
divine injunction ; nay, more : suppose there never had been 
issued by the Lord any command from which they could infer 
that the creation of such a structure, and for such a purpose, 
would contravene the will of Heaven, — it still remains a fact, 
that they were running counter, in their schemes and wishes, 
to God's intentions. The Ruler Supreme had in his mind 
quite a different purpose or plan from theirs. He saw what 
their motives and designs were. He wanted no universal 
monarchy to be founded on this his footstool — no metropolis 
of the whole earth, either on the banks of the Euphrates or 
elsewhere. He desired that when the time should come — 
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it was now just at hand — the different quarters of the 
iarth should be colonized ; the human kind should bo sprin- 
*3ed, so to speak, over different parts — north, south, east, 
^tasft^— oTthe globe's surface ; thrown, as we intimated a while 
^igOy iofto many peoples, and tribes, and nations. And his 
)ttpo0e must stand — his plans be carried out — his, not 
^hiirs. Their ambition and policy on the one hand, and His 
IMsdom and benevolence on the other, in regard to the sta- 
tioning of Noah's fast-increasing descendants, and to what 
pflrtained otherwise to their lot, were so far from coalescing, 
that both could not 'be met and satisfied. The former, 
Ifaerefore, must be foiled. And God adopts his own wise 
and mild mode of doing it. He does not hurl down his 
thunderbolts and destroy them ; he does not cause the tower 
they were rearing, to totter and fall and bury them in its 
rains. He inflicts upon them no physical suffering. He 
only throws in a bar to concerted action ; their main medium 
of intimacy — this is interfered with ; their channel of inter- 
ooiirse was blocked up ; the bands which had united them, 
boand them closely together, were broken ; they are obliged 
to stop in their work— > cannot proceed. Oh, how are the 
wise taken in their own craftiness ; and the counsel of the 
fvoward, how is it carried headlong. The Lord disappointeth 
the devices of the crafty, so that their hands cannot perform 
their enterprise. (Job 6 : 12, 13.) That the projectors and 
builders of the tower were not under the control of commend- 
able or justifiable impulses, is very evident, since they had 
not r^ard to the divine glory or will in the matter. Pride, 
a towering ambition, a spirit of self-aggrandizement, actuated 
them in what they did. 

But where is our patriarchal sage whilst the plot is matur- 
ing, and, afterward, whilst the tower is rising toward the 
sky? Where is that aged man of God, who, in years gone 
by, when the whole world had contemned and forsaken the 
Lord, and run into flagitious excesses, into the extremes of 

15 
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wiokedneBS, still imffiaohiiigly dtmg to llie 'AhugliCj^ mi m 
80 Qiiflweryinglj regaidfbl of hk HeaTadj-SofreeeignVid 
and plearare ? Has he been priTj to Hie adheme of the Bip 
bel-bailden, and, tlioagh too aged and infint lo -bring |l}ri- 
cal aid to the enterpriaey has he lent it his ooontonsnoi^«l 
encouraged and nrged ofliers to samnum iUlm physicsleBlF 
giestoihe workof puhingtheodbiisi¥estniBtiiretoirBri4ii6 
heavens ? Not so. Aware what auHiner of spirit' iik'^ 
saint was of-— what a tender and svpedalvre eonoeniksl 
been for centories cherished bjhim Ibr the-cKvine ^ktrj^wd 
how opposed to hmnan when set in antagenism with aiid|ii- 
cored at the expense of the diTiiie,'--'" those oe w pyjugitowa 
in the Bahelic translation woold be so ftr firom eipeotmgli 
obtain his sanction to a prqject Wad liieiKS» if its featiDta ^ 
finank and midisgoised fiuniess were aiQ 1^ 
great pains, no doabt^ to shnwid in impenetrable conecihwit 
their main designs ; endeavored^ by sabter&ge% vmtff^ 
sentationsy ingenious devices, dishonest artifices, toheepUi 
as ignorant as possible of the leading motives impellngthp 
to the enterprise. This thej wocdd be stnmgly indaced to 
do from fear of antagonistic influence from one so venerable) 
and whose will had formerly, for so long a season, been l&w 
to his oflspring. K, after any manner, from any source, this 
patriarchal chief did receive hints or gather suspicions rela- 
tive to their principal object in this undertaking, and if he bad 
received at any time such intimations frcmi on high as to 
bring him to some understanding of God's designs or inten- 
tions in regard to the settlement of his descendants, and the 
formation of a large number of tribes and nations in different 
parts of the wide world — a thing which we think there is 
pretty good reason for believing did occur at the period and 
in connection with the prophecies which he, at a prior sea8en» 
had uttered respecting the prospective situation or destiuy ef 
his three sons and their progeny respectively — he then did 
not fail to discountenance the ambitious ,and reprehensible 
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^iroceeding, and, to the extent of his then existing ability, 
blxxr to dissuade all over whom he could hope to have infiu- 
Mlce, from lending aid, in any measure or manner, to the 
^Work. If such intimations as we have just hinted at had been 
Voceived by Noah, he had probably promulgated the fact, 
rather years previously, or, it may be, just before the forma- 
tion of the project relating to the city and tower. He might, 
just antecedently to this latter, have said to his posterity, now 
* QD the plains of Shinar : ^ It is not in accordance with the will 
cf Heaven, and so will not be expedient or proper for you all 
t» entertain the idea of settling here permanently, and so, of 
Baking arrangements accordingly. Not only will your num- 
bers soon become too great for you to be able comfortably to 
leside or even obtain the means essential to subsistence in 
even bo broad a territory as this appears to be ; but I have 
leoeived intimations from that Father who originated our 
being, and who from his celestial pavilion is now looking 
Aywn npon us, that his desires and designs are that by you 
and your descendants the different portions of the wide world 
shall be colonized." And we may suppose our patriarch to 
follow this general announcement with considerable par- 
ticularity and fulness of detail. And it may have been this 
announcement that gave rise indeed to the first thought, and 
then to the ripening, of the scheme we are considering. The 
master spirit revolves the matter in his mind, and says to 
himself, ^ This is not agreeable to me. Let me summon a 
oooncil, consisting of a few, in whom I can confide, and who 
are accustomed to listen to me." The issue is, a resolution 
ihat no such occurrence as a sundering of the bands and a 
separation of the Shinaric residents must take place ; and then 
the means of prevention are considered and determined on : — 
** Go to," say they ; " let us build us a city and a tower, 
whose top may reach unto heaven, and let us make us a 
name, lest we be scattered abroad upon the face of the whole 
earth/* Here then is rebellion^ direct and stout rebellion, and 
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not meraly agMiist Noih, but GoJL lAnAirbaAffwwjgtg^ 
lar plaanbiHty to tlus Tkw of Oie affinr ia, Oat the JMar « 
the undertakiiig was oaUed bj a name wfaioh«gDiABB ^m 
of rebellion^'* and whieh it thought to hsvo been.aaapai 
him either piophetieaUyy or, mare probablj, after wiii.(QAi|Br 
^;^)in n1^ ^ U^i pT n—iifMwit agmwy in thia trannafrtiiinni ThispiBh 
with several ooa^jatoiB maoh reaemUing himaelf imd imdof 
hiB infloenoe, appean to have been aaecewfiil in iadqfingf 
large prop<»tion of the jeogie — all the Hainite^juia^rif 
quite the whole namber of the Japhethites, and of |he.Slmf 
itea aome, we cannot aay jiiat bow manjyi-^o mite with ibm 
in rearing the prqjected atmctore. Amqi^themeana.iiaQdto 
weaken and deatroj the inflnence of the patriardbi'a ooiBMeli^ 
remonatarances, and entreatieai with thoae of them who van 
at first aomewhat relootant about enUating in the pnjoq^ ooe 
probably was, to repreaent the old: nuin aa in hia dptageiiol 
behind the times. There were thoae, howeyeTf who^ JianBg 
listened to and profited eminently-by this agedaain^sisslflK- 
tions and coonsek befikre, wouU not tuni adeaf .ear tolofi 
now. These were the pious among the Shemites. 

Wo some time since caught a glimpse of the contrast in 
character between Shem and Ham. These contrasts reap- 
pear — are distinguishably stamped on their offspring. • If the 
Shcmites, for want of numerical strength, cannot c(mtrol or 
stay the proceedings in reference to the tower, they can at 
least refrain from taking any part in its erection. They can 
continue at their lawful and useful avocations ; and, if not 
all, a considerable proportion of them — aU the pious, and 
probably some others — did so. As to the progeny of 
Japheth — they, like their paternal ancestor of that nam% 
were full of energy ; had a soul fired with ambition and love 
of enterprise; the elements of greatness pervading their 
whole being; panting to give birth and enlargement both to 
the useful and ornamental of life ; ready not only to thizA, 
but to act — having not alone heads to plan, but hands to 
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lEecate; inclined in a measure, bnt not equally with the 
hetnites, to inquire about the moralities of projects and pro- 
>edingB; somewhat, but not excesaively, scrupulous — less 
[oisitive, as to the right and tho wrong, Ihnn the expedient 
Bd inexpedient ; differing both from the Shemite and Hamite 
bea in several important partienlars besides — what course 
9 these Japhethitea ttjic in relation to the tower? We have 
beady, in a general way, answered that question. That 
iey would in a body go with the Shemites, could, wiUi such 
atB as we have specified, bo hardly expected ; nor, with 
B meafiurc of Bcrupulosity which they hod, that they would, 
naninioasly and with full consent, unite with the prime 
n)ject<irB and their kin, the Hamitcs. The far major num- 
r, however, nearly the whole, say, Let the tower go up ; 
1 they pi-ove not inefficient auxiliaries. Indeed the tower 
holi have never reached a moiety of the size and height it 
1, Irat for them. 
"The Lord" — the same yesterday, to-day, and forever — 
t indificrcnt to earthly transactions then, any more than 
IV — "came down to see the city and (he tower which tho 
hildren of men were building," (flfih verse). Mark the 
bnue, " the children of men" It may be used here, as 
3 thought, in contradistinction from "the children 
X Cfod," indicating Ihat none of the pious embarked in the 
sacCion — a thing, it is to be believed, strictly iruc ; or it 
y have been intended to express, in a general way, the 
t that tho people, i. e., tho major portion, were more or 
B concerned in the enterprise. Unquestionably was this 
I, for the project would never have gone forward as it did, 
i not the majority of the Shiuaritcs been in its favor. 
The Omniscient inspected the whole character of the pro- 
leeding; traced out all the vast results which would, both 
raer and later, here and there, flow out of it, should the 
bemc be consummated. "Go lo" — Ho is resolved what 
do. The nnrmtioD, as Dr. SmJih remarks, " is given in the 
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And/* ft k tided, '^HMTieft^^ MM OiB^/^ tefaiii^ 
doubOeM, tbe imti. AjOfimtm ^iwy d^tBidwrirtl^ 

ft <ialM^B4M^ (<)itfbi^ 

oilier itoseeki&tite tf NMk<#Mbtti^ ^11 ^Ikk Ifiv^^^i^ 

languages or dIalcMi*'*'' -''^•^^' ^^^- f^^09^' >mi-^i c^iL^ 't> f^^fi-pieiji 

artanpb(wefliang4to6f^<aMM^j ^^ HUnW 

might (k^py our dritirifl^lMi p^i^kiofdef'iSoiiiiideHiliD^ 

It was rather a waggish remark of a piquant writer, that man 
being an instrument of a thousand strings, there might be 
expected all sorts of tunes from him. Certain it is, that oa 
this, as on innumerable other subjects, there is considerable 
diversity oT sentiment or conjecture. As to some of its 
features, we are indeed prepared to speak positively ; as to 
others, we can only speak conjecturally, or lay before you the 
conjectures of others. In the first place, we may say, vhat 
is in antagonism to the speculations of some, that there was 
miraculous intervention. God interposed, and directly, in 
the case. An effect or effects were produced traceable im- 
mediately to Him. And so the historian palpably represents 
it. In the next place, the principal effect pertained to tow 
guage. This we say, in opposition to the opinion of some, 
the learned Vitringa for one, that the operation was not upon 
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ihe words or modes of epcecli at all, but upon the tempers, 

end counsels, of those engaged In the Babel-building 

Uletprise. The author just named, thinks IhaC the language 

lif the record may be underatood as importing such a discord- 

of opinion, such^a dissimilarity or want of unity in 

BBBiel and purpose produced, as effectually to prevent a 

IttUter prosecution of the work, and such a sundering of the 

of amity as to lead to a separation socially; — that 

was a bar interposed to further concord — a splitting 

if the multitude into various antagonistic or contending fac- 

tnu, which could no longer cooperate, but were necessitated 

lepsnUe and disperse in different directions — leading to 

5 fhliilmcnt of the divine purpose, and the frustration of 

Birt In support of this interpretation, Vitringa appeals to 

l« laage of the sacred vrriters in several passages, where 

llii sense of the terms appears to be involved, 

H Uicre were no other objection to be urged against the 

Itorprotation just stated, this, we fhiofe, may be : that it fails 

meet the reason assigned in the seventh verse for con- 

Bding the bnguago of the builders, to wit, " that they may 

understand one another's speech." That interpretation 

iwiie appears objectionable on the ground of Ita leaving 

of view the great ulterior end of the divine interposition, 

, the creating of a bar to intercourse which would not 

V^j cause a cessation of the work — a matter in itself of 

n^ianidvely small, perhaps I may say, of no moment ; nor 

le leading to a separation or dispersion, for the time 

\, or temporarily, alone — but a bar effective of per- 

!Bt results, of the kind just intimated; not barely a 

kiting, bat a keepini/, of the different portions of them 

JBBueiitly apart ; a settling of them, in an organized ca- 

i^ in difft-rcnt localities on iho earth's surface; the 

toging into esislencc of obstacles to llicir future coalition 

mniversal union under one goverumcnl. TLLs would be 
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effeetaaify done, add, as we undentand the record, v» 
aocompUdied, bj a toacbiiig of the medium of interooorse— 
by briaipiig about a change, ndeqqate to the piodaciDgof tin 
desired resnlly in language. 




lUHQ Gentlemen 



Mr. Bryant attompfa to additce reasons for believing that 
1 etmfugion of speech was a failure of tlie physical organs, 
iraculously inflicted indeed,) producing unintelligitile pro- 
iciation of one and tlie Bamc language; tliat this effect 

> temporary, ceasing upon a disruption of the confederacy ; 
1 Uiat it extended no farther than to the house of Cush. and 

adherents. From what has been already hinted by us 
a may infer that we do not accord with him in belief as to 
of the points, at least, here presented. This author's 
inion of the very limited extent of the effect which he holds 
hare been produced, has its foundation in the notion that 
[y the Cushites, and a comparatively small number besides, 
TC, either actively, or after any manner, engaged in the 
ibelic project. This I'^st he his not proved; nor does it 
pear to us to accord with the tuoor of the Mosaic history 

the subject. Not a particle more satisfactory to us is tJie 
!« that llie lingual effect of which ho speaks was onlj/ tem- 
'■ory, inasmuch as there is in it nn ignoring or losing sight 

tiie ulterior and paramount end of divine interference in 

> (oaltcr — which end was indicated by us in llie closing 
rt of the preceding Exercise, 

Aa to opinions entertained respecting the particular lin- 
iHic effect OF effects produced nt Babel, they may he 
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rcdaced to three. Thejitnrf fbaft wo will name fa, Thaltliae 
was preternatnral origin then and there given to a ooAridtf' 
able nnmber of new langoages haying little or no affimtj to" 
each other; and that these langai^ges ma^ reasonably be 
oonoeived as nnmerous as the fioiulies or tribes who sepantoi 
from each other. TheteeoiidfiSyThatyexdiisiveof theprine 
language still probablj retained among those who took ito 
part in, bnt, on the eontraiy, Were hostile to, the Babdb 
transaction, there were two or more new languages ndnui* 
lously originated — diverging into varieties of diskot lo 
variant as to be, for the most part, mntoallj uniateDigiUe) 
and that these corresponded numerically wiOl the sffllitied 
o(»npanies between whom there was a severaneei, and dUfav j 
enee of local or tezritorial alloCment. The tkird opinion ii^ 
That it consisted of alterations in the prammeiaiumf t| 
permntation of the labial letfeersy fiv instanoe, wi& As 
palatal. Thislasthypothesis, tiiatis,of adiversiQ^^Aaiils 
in the pronunciation, leading to variety and persistenq^. rf 
result, has been thought to derive support in paxt firam Al 
word mo icg^hahf which, though in the first, sixth, aal 
seventh verses, translated lomguage, literally means. Up; in 
the utterance of words in any language^ the lip being one of 
the principal organs. And the Jewish writer Philo, is 
speaking of the event at Babel, says, " He (Moses) calls it 
^ confusion^* whereas if he had designed to indicate the rise 
of different languages, he would have more aptly called it 
^division;* for those tilings which are divided into parts, are 
not so much confounded as distinguished^* The meaning d 
the verb bba hcdalj occurring in the Mosaic account twice, 
is imagined to lend support to this opinion. Its signification 
is to mingle things together, it is said, so as to produce com- 
pounds or heterogeneous masses. A Up may be said to be 
confounded, when a mode of utterance, previously distinct, 
clear, and intelligible, becomes by any means impeded, thick, 
stammering, or, in a word, confused, A confusion rising out 
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f- a' novel and grent variety of proiiiiacia.tioD, it hue been 
1, would in its consequences be, for the time being, 
ihthe eamc as If it were amuIlJplicatioa of new languages; 
liie dialectic discrepaucies, thus originating, would become 
ndaally more and more marked, as men became more widely 
iponited, in families and tribes, from each olber ; and by the 
of climate, laws, customs, religion, and various 
causes, till they finally issued ia substantially different 
■goages. 

An ethnological inquiry, young gentlemen, will after a 
rhile elaim from us some notice, and we may then probably 
whether the study of Comparative PhUology, so 
Digcntly prosecuted in certain quarters of late years, has not 
id to some results tending toward a decision of this interest- 
f but difficult question. It wiil not disappoint or surprise 
Ufiom that source gleams of light shall be gathered afford- 
I ataae aid, if not in arriving at a determinate conclusion, 
lleast at some plausible conjectures as to which of the three 
Imiona that have been specified lias in it most of the 
mblanco of truth. 

uAs to the alleged events in general at Babol, although, 

we have the testimony of an inspired historian respects 

g tbem, our minds should require naught corroborative from 

iy other source in order to produce full belief, yet when hia- 

notices or traditions are elsewhere to be found bearing 

la game points, it may not be amiss to allude to at least 

of them. Joscphua saya, "The Sybil" — a fictitiouB 

l|)eUation of some unknown author, probably about the 

nd century before Christ — "The Sybil also makes men- 

of this Tower and of the Confusion of the Language, 

hoa she Bays thus : When idl men were of one languogH, 

(Be of them built a high toner, as if they would thereby 

~ up to heaven, but the gods sent^torms of wind and 

torthrew the tower, and gave every ono his peculiar 

DgdagB ; and for this reason it was that the city was called 
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Babylon.* (Ant, b. 1, dwp. 4^ aeo. &) JJeannaer FOytiih 
tfftf who fboriflhed about one bundled jean beforo ChiH 
has the following paasage : ^EopdleBiiiByinfaiabookotnoflnh 
Ing the Jews of Ajmjm, saja that the ekj of BabTknwM 
first built by those who had been presenred firam the dsl^ge; 
that they were slants,'' *^L Oi, hi the Gseek sense, actio 
much men of enormom stature, as their mythologhial hansiy 
of great prowess— <' that thej also ereeted the tawmtt 
which history gives acopont; but thatit was OiTerdnem Ij 
the mij^ty power firom God, and orasaqneatly isbo giants 
were scattered abroad orer the whde eartibuf^ AbydenVi 
who is said to haTe floorished in the "foortfai eentaiy Bt C^ 
makes the following statement, as quoted by BnsebiD8,finfca 
whom the preceding likewise is derivod t ''There are sme 
who say that tto first men sprung out of the earth} Ihstihqr 
boastedof their strength andsise; that they eontemptoondf 
maintained themselves to be superiit» to the gods; tbaftthef 
erected a lofiy tower where now is Babylon; then,lAaiit 
had been eairied on almost up to heaven, the very wisii 
came to assist the gods, and overthrew the vast -stradiin 
upon its builders. Its ruins w^re called Babylon. l%e nm, 
who before had possessed one tongue^ were brought hj the 
gods to a many-sounding voice ; and afterwards war aroee 
between Cronus (Saturn) and Titan. Moreover, the-place 
in which they built the tower is now called Babylon, on ac-— 
count of the confusing of the prior clearness with respect tc^ 
speech ; for the Hebrews call conftmon Babd" Plato alsc^ 
reports a tradition that, in the golden age, men and animals 
made use of one common language, but too ambitiously^ 
aspiring to immortality, were, as a punishment, confounded 
in their speech by Jupiter. 

You have marked the fact that these Gentile notices repre- 
sent the work of the Babel-builders to have been interrupted 
after a manner of which the sacred historian makes no men- 
tion, viz.: by a tremendous tempest This super-addition 
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'gives BO different a phase to the ^viDe coodtict in the case, 
that it ought not to obtain credence. It is evident from the 
record of the inspired Mosea, that the Almighty chose a 
more mild and jicrmanently dfective method for accomplishing 
biB main design, namely, the dispersion into different parts 
■ «f the earth of the inhabitants of Shinar. The sacred writer 
Sierely tella ua that » they left off to builil the city," aa a 
Goasequonce of confiiaion in their language — being nnahle 
longer to nnderatand one another or act in concert. 

It IB the opinion of some writers that this tower of the 
Bobel-buihlcrs was so massive a structure as cither to consti- 
tute the nucleus of the vast pile ivhich Ucrodotus so particu- 
hrly deacrihes as reared by the second founder of Babylon, 
i. e, Kebnchadnezzar, or else as affording a portion of the 
'DuUeriala of which that vast and wonderful Btructuro was 
oomposed. As to the identification of either the first or 
MCtmd tower with any now existing min, it is perhaps im- 
pnoticable. Ab entitled to this distinction, no leas than three 
masses of ruin in the region of B.abylon have indeed been by 
different writers claimed, to wit, Nimrod's tower at Akkork- 
hoof; the Mujohlihah, ahout 9^0 yards cast from the hank of 
the Euphrates, and five miles above the modem town of 
HiUah ; and the Birs Nimroud, to the west of that river and 
^K>ut sis miles to the south-east of Ilillah. 

We have spoken of a ehieflain ivho instigated and led on 
the enterprise of building the city and tower which have been 
^Iniming our notice. This was Mhnrod, a son of Custi, and 
^randaon of llam — a man of great energy and prowess, who 
Ind distinguished himself beforehand as a hunter of wild 
tat to . — a business not simply recreative but nscful, situated 
aa were the naacent population of those early times. Suc- 
•ewflilas an individual at iirst, ho soon gathered around him 
«body of athletic young men whom he led and directed in 
bk hunting exercises and excursions ; over whom he obtained 
Mch an ascendency and influence that they became prepared 
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to aecond liim in any project he might undertake, or favor 
. U17 augKCStioo whidi migtit proceed from him. FatriarchuL 
nulburity and influence, before dominant, was thus gradimliy 
undermined or iuterterod with, until at length, as to the 
mnjorityi ihe eiiiewa of that antecedently ronerated aid 
fuconiliuit power ao lost their tension and vigor that lie 
government of this order oould no longer maintain its ground 
— was, in regard to that Babelic confederacy or communilj, 
subverted — not a vestige remaining. ITiough, as we hare 
seen, Noah retained an infiuoace over the better, and, fl'c 
presume, larger portion of the Sheraites, and eome, not im- 
probably of the Japhcthilea, yet he was, after tlila manner atid 
by this means, shorn of his main strength; and being ad- 
vanced in years, he was unfitted tomake any slreuuous efforts 
to regain his former ascendant and authoritative positim ov«i 
those who, so rebelliously and nefariously as respected bim, 
had put themselves under the chieftaincy of e. bold and 
energetic Junior, whose measures and movements were more 
of tiie type suited to their tastes and preferences. In setting 
forth Nimrod as the prime aubverter of tbe patriarchal gov- 
emraenf, after (he deluge, and as the lender of the eaterpriie 
pertaining to Babel, we proceed upon the authority not of 
Josephus alone, but of the far larger number of authors of 
distinction — nearly all of thia kind who have specially in- 
vestigated and expressed their views on the subject. He is 
indeed the first individual who is recorded to have aspired to 
dominion over his fellow-men ; and it being expressly said of 
him that " the begiDuing of his kingdom was Babel," (Grene- 
sis 10: 10,) what can be more natural than the conclusion 
that he was tbe leader in the Babelic transaction, and that 
the project was in great measure a scheme of his for acquir- 
ing and retaining the mastery of the world? And was it not 
eminently worthy of the divine wisdom and benevolence, 
benevolence in regard to the race, to counteract his scheme ? 
a scheme which had in it so many and great elements of evil ; 
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a*d which, had it been carried ont or consummalcil, noiiM, 
liitliout a peradventure, have proved so Taatly prolific of ill. 
"Yoa may have eomewhere met with tlic intimation, as ho 
who addresses yon has, that at the lime of tlie Bahel-building 
proceedings, if the birth of Pcleg bo regarded ns represent- 
ing the date of them, this man, Nimrod, could nut have 
reached sufficient j-eara to have acted the part of an instiga- 
tor aod leader in them. Now while we do not feel disposed 
to express any partiality for that so early date — which, as 
indicadve of the presise epoch of those proceedings, may, we 
think, be justly deemed quite problematical, — yet it appears 
to na that if this latter cotild be proved exactly correct, it 
would not thence necessarily follow that Nimrod was not and 
coold not have been the prime mover and master spirit in 
thoae transactions. Letus see. You remember that I'cleg':j 
biith occurred the one hundred and first year ailcr the flood.* 
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* Tbs Dumbci 70 indicate* the age of Tcrah when Tlatia was bom ; m 
the TrambCT 130 the age of tbo fsther at tho birth of Abmhim. Th 
leader may we this ciplainsd near ths middle of Eieuing Tbiilj-Snt. 
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In the Gfenealogical TaUe whidi Imm boeajnst handed 7011, 
will 70a haye the goodneiSy Tonng gentlemeo^pMrticDlarijto 
note the two following thmgs : Fint, The length of life rf 
thepoBtdiluTianaintheShenuticline there named* ¥oawiR 
dbflerre that on an average they did not attain to more thia 
aboat one third of the age of the antedihiTianfl. Seeimd^^ 
ICark at what time of lifothfij severally became paraiiff fion 
Arphazad down to Nahor, the fiUher of Terah; that itm 
tcimtknig to ikifi]f'Jkf$yetaB of age— thai ^ they beoune: 
parents earlier than the antedifaiTianfly fn^ostionalljr to Hat 
earlier occurrence of their decease. 

Now as Arphazad, the elder son of Bhem^ was bom tVQ 
years after the flood (chiqpter 11 1 10,) so may have OoAt 
the elder son of Ham, (dha^rter 10 : 6,) been bom as esi^ 
as two years subsequent to that event. And as you hsie 
marked those fflbiemites to have beooba fiitfaers at the age 4! 
from thirty to thirty-five, so may we believe Cbsh, EONoa'a 
son, to have commenoed snstaming the paternal relatiaaja 
equally early life, L e. at the age of thirty or thirt^-fi^B-n. 
say the longer of these two periods. Ton perceive that| 
according to this, Nimrod, had he been the oldest son of 
Cush, would have come into the world thirty-seven years 
after the flood. But instead of supposing Nimrod to have 
been the eldest son of his father, reckon him the sixth — the 
names of five other sons being previously mentioned (chap- 
ter 10 : 7, 8 ;) and admit an interval of two years to have 
occurred between the births of each two of the several sons 
— then, Nimrod's birth would have taken place forty-seven 
years posterior to the deluge, and fifty-three or fifty-four 
years — the latter properly — anterior to the birth of Peleg. 
That is, at the time of the building of the tower, or of the 
division consequent on the confusion, Nimrod was fifty-four 
years old — at just about such a time of life in which he 
might be naturally expected to be most forward to launch 
into an enterprise of the kind, in its various characteristics? 
with that of Babel. 
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The name Nimrod is from a verb ("Tn^a marad) which sig- 
Difies to rebel, and is quite descriptive of the character of him 
vrlio bore it — a man who spent his life in opposition to the 
Divine Will. As a chieftain or ruler he appears to have 
been ever actuated bj desires and motives, ambitious and self- 
a^h ; and so far as he became, after any manner, acquainted 
'wiih the purposes, plans, will, of the Ruler Supreme, he 
seems, in regard to these, to have invariably put himself in 
a posture of resolute and daring antagonism. This we have 
seen notoriously exemplified in the affair recently contem- 
plated. It is probable that the name Nimrod was not given this 
"son of rebellion ** by his parents, but by after ages as ex- 
pressive of his character. As an opposer of patriarchal 
authority and a subverter of the patriarchal government, he 
merited the descriptive and expressive appellation by which 
he has been ever known and designated since it was first 
applied to him. ^' He began to be a mighty one in the earth," 
says the sacred historian (ch. 10 : 8.) That he became a 
great subjugator and oppressor of his fellow-men, has been 
an opinion handed down from generation to generation con- 
cerning him. That the inhuman practice of war, at least in 
the ages succeeding the fiood, originated with this bold and 
aspiring usurper, is in the highest degree probable : 

** Proud Nimrod first the bloody chase began, 
A mighty hunter — and his prey was man/' 

Ancient testimonies do not even confine themselves to repre- 
sentations of him as the first of tyrannical oppressors of his 
species, but hold him forth as the prominent instigator of a 
widespread apostacy from the faith, and defection from the 
worship of his patriarchal ancestry. Josephus says of him 
that ^' he was a bold man, and of great strength of hand ; and 
that he gradually changed the government into tyranny, 
seeing no other way of turning men from the fear of God 
but to bring them to a constant dependence on his own 
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power." TheTtaf^oaofOnkekNiiBfonnaw 
be a mighty nun in 6in, a mufdeier of innooaat nen, aai a 
rebel before the Lord." In the Jenisalem Targom itis aiM^ 
<*he waaahonterof theehildrenof meninffaeir laagiu^ 
and he tiud nnto them, Depart finmi' the religion of Shna, 
and deave onto the imtitntes of iNlmiod.'' When we eooa 
to speak of the dispersion, and soinewhai in regard to wiuit 
followed it, we maj haT« oecasioQ to drop.a few wosds aifr 
tional ooneeming this man. 

To the not nneomman opinion thai the hirik of Fdi^ar 
the one hundred and first year after the flood, is to be ¥iei4 
as the proper era of the ooofhsion of tmignee, and the umr 
menoement of the division and resulting dispersion of mtt*. 
kind, objeotions may be and have been urged; and somstf 
them are eertainlj not withoat weight We will specifir oslf 
two or Uiree* The first objection that we will state is not,«t 
think, the most fbnnidaUe* It is in snbstanee tiiis:-^T|Mt 
the descendants of our postdilaTian fibtherooald not, so esdy 
as the beginning of the second century snooeeding the ddi^ 
hare attained to such numbers as that ally muck less a put) 
of them would have been sufficient to commence and prosecute 
so magnificent an undertaking as that of building such a city 
and tower as those of Babel. This objection does not appear 
to us insusceptible of an answer. It strikes us that something 
like the following might be plausibly set forth in reply :-^ 
May not an erroneous notion be conceived, first, in reference 
to the magnitude of the Babelic city and tower? It i^ 
evident that the term cit^ is often employed in sacred history 
to denote a population, or cluster of edifices, of no great mag-^ 
nitude. And as to the tower, it certainly is possible that il> 
may have been no such stracture, either as to massiveness or 
altitude, as has been very commonly conceived. Quite a 
mistake may be, and frequently is, committed by attaching 
modern ideas to ancient terms. In the next place, an error 
may be fallen into concerning the numbers to which Noah's 
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l.^scendants bad attained at the end of the first century aflter 
3ie flood, by losing sight of two things : — First ; the length 
:»f the period with parental couples, in which, in that age of 
t;3ie world, the process of procreation would ordinarily continue 
—which was not merely some twenty to twenty-five years, as 
ciow ; but, on an average, (from the time of the deluge to that 
of Peleg,) ranging from one hundred to one hundred and Mty 
years. Secondly ; an error may likewise arise in the mind 
<»f the reader of the genealogical list of Genesis, tenth chapter, 
dGrom imagining that that list is comprehensive of all Noah's 
posterity so far downward from the flood as it professes to 
extend ; whereas it is very far from being so, as any one may 
perceive barely by noting, that in all that roll there is not to 
be discovered the name of an individual female. This, how- 
ever, is only a part of the omission. Read, for instance, from 
the second to the fourth verse, inclusive, and you will find 
that, while the names of seven sons of Japheth are given, 
there is no record of the names of Japheth's sons' sons, ex- 
cept barely in the case of the two sons, Gomer and Javan. 
Again ; look at the names of the sons of Gush, in the seventh 
and eighth verses. These are six in number ; yet you find 
the names of only two grandsons. In the twenty-second 
verse, the names of ^ve sons of Shem are mentioned ; but no 
mention is made of children of any of these sons, save in the 
case of two. And that Noah's three sons, taken together, 
had no more children — no more sons even — than the six- 
teen that are noticed by the historian, who, with the fact 
before the mind a moment ago adverted to, will imagine ? It 
is recommended to you, in this connection, to inspect the first 
verse of the ninth chapter. Doing this, and weighing at the 
same time the hints just thrown out, we would not be sur- 
prised if you should come to the conclusion that, so early as 
at the beginning of the second century after the deluge, tlie 
posterity of our patriarch could not have been numerically 
small — and when you recollect, moreover, that none had so 
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soon sunt to the tomb from tottering oM age; (littt,V!w 
Noah and Lis wife, there were, at the period of Tdeg's bii^ 
some four or five generaUona together on the earth. SoB* 
as relates to nvmberg, then, there naay have eidsted, U At 
period just named, no deficiency for the execution i£ ftl 
Babelic project. 

A large proportion of these, however, be it observed, «n 
young — at the time of Peleg's birth too young — to bq 
efficient auxiliaries, and, as to many of them, auxilianc* tt 
all, in the building of the city and tower. And here, in ikl 
juvenility, as well as childhood and infancy, of so gnat I 
proportion of the Shinarit«s, at the end of a centniy &oint}i( 
flood's cessation, may be found both a phiasible and fonUl 
objection against fixing the era of the confusion and diiipeiaoi 
so early as the hirih of Peleg. Sach a consideration a 
itself prove so heavy a weight in the scale as, with mimj 
not all of you, to cause a preponderance in favor of a «» 
siderably later point of time "in the days" of this tctitf 
Heber than the earlier daivn of his being, for the confuaol 
of tongues ; for the consequent division of mankind into mi 
distinct bands ; and their divergence into different mi, 
numerous cases, widely distant localities on our globe. Only 
see to it, that in your anxiety and care to avoid Scyllii, yo* 
do not run upon Charybdia : in other words, that, adherinj 
to Iho common chronology, you do not fix on so late a perioJ 
in Peleg's two hundred and thirty-nine years, as to enero«i 
upon the season requisite for such a eetlling of diflcrenl 
portions of the world as is known to have occurred prior U 
the time of Abraham's departure from TJr of the Chaldeef- 

There may be a supposition entertained of this sort: that, 
about the time of Peleg's birth, there was a divinely appoinlod 
division of the earth among Noah's offspring; — that Gol' 
then gave direction to our patriarch and his tlireo sons, 
some metliod, in regard (o it; but that lh<j several 
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closely a0Uiatcd branches, to which the various regions 
td, b;' divine appoiotment, been a^sigDed, did oot at once, 
i nndl years afterward, separate, to take possession of 
em; that either because the time wliich the Supreme Dis- 
»er appomted was not the then present, but lay at a certain 
iBtance in the future, or else because of a strong, irrepressible 
wire of the people to remaui together, they did not separate ; 
ad that, say a century subsequently, upon Noah, seconded 
f one or more of his sons, urging a compliance with the 
t?ina appointment, a bold and apparently ingenious project 
na devised by Nimrod with a. few coadjutors, and favored 
r the people — the project which has been repeatedly 
odfied — to prevent the fulfilment of the indicated will of 
e Deity, the Infinite King interposed in the way to which 
a attention has been directed. This would moke the epoch 
' &e actual division and dispersion, about two centuries 
■terior to the deluge, — a season of adequate length, surely. 
It alone for a, great muUiplication of our postdiluvian fathci^s 
steri^, but the arriving of a largo proportion of them at 
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' ^wiog on a former occasion alluded to a divine decree or 
'Ap^riiltincDt relative to tho earlli's distribution amongil ll>e 
ttonjJBoJ of our patriarch, it is proper to add, that a preffli!- 
It^ tradition of such a decree existed, and is moreover tboiigbt 
to Tw'itatinjQted both in the Old and New Testament. Mosef, 
nbtafeeen believed, refers to it, in Deuteronomy 32: 7-9] 
U handed down to the children of Israel " from the ilajs of 
M, ud tho yeara of many generations ; as they might learn 
fWim &e\r fathers and elders ; " and further, as conveying lo 
that poi-tion of the Shcmites of which Jacob was the mure 
immedidte Jicad — that ia, the twelve tribes of Israel— * 
grant of the territory afterward known as the land of Pales' 
tine, to be Iheir loL And, by the way, this may be regatdoi 
as fDmiahing one of the proofs of the justice of the eipnteon 
of the Canaanites, in a subsequent age, from that land, >3 
nsurpers — an expulsion effected through the inBtrumentaH? 
of the Israelites, its rightiiil proprietors, nndar Moaes, JosbiUi 
and their successors. Mention of the divine decree relating 
to this grant we find made to Abraham in Gen. 15 ; 13-21 ; 
and there was a recapitulation to Isaac and Jacob. Tliis 
decree had been made known to the Hamitea before the Con- 
fusion at Babel occurred; and with it that portion of them 
must have been acquainted who entered and were prime 
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*^ttlers in that land. And may not the knowledge oi' the 

divine allotment of this territory to people of the Shemito 

*^^e, satisfactorily account for the extreme agitation and panic 

^ith which the devoted nations of Canaan were struck at the 

^^iiraculous passage by the Israelites through the Ked Sea, and 

Approach to their confines, so finely described by the historian 

in Exodus 15: 14-lG? 

It is thought that in Acts 17 : 2G, there is reforcnce by St. 
^aul, to the same decree as a well known tradition in the 
leathen world, when, addressing the Athenians, he speaks of 
mankind as all of " one blood," race, or stock, " the sons of 
Adam," and of Noah in succession ; and of the seasons and 
boundaries of their respective settlements as previously regu- 
lated by the divine appointment. And this was conformable 
to their own geographical allegory, that Chronus, the god of 
time, divided the universe among his three sons, allotting the 
upper regions of the north to Japheth ; the maritime or mid- 
dle regions to Shem; and the lower regions of the south 
to Ham. 

In his History of the JDpiasties, Abulfaragi furnishes a tra- 
dition that our postdiluvian father distributed the habitable 
earth, fix)m north to soutli, between his sons, and gave to 
Ham the region of the blacks ; to Shem the region of the 
tSLwnjjfuscorum; and to Japheth the region of Uie ruddy, 
itihrorum. According to this assignment, all that region em- 
bracing what afterwards went under the name of Assyria, 
Babylonia, Syria, Palestine, &c., fell to the Shemitic branch 
of Noah's posterity. Wliosoever then, besides Shemites, 
should, under any chieftain, attempt to establish themselves in 
any portion of this region, would be guilty of rebellion against 
a divine decree or appointment, as well as of usurpation of 
what belonged of right to others. 

Of those writers who imagine that the migrating company, 
indicated in the initial part of the eleventh chapter of Genesis, 
as entering the plains of Shinar, and at so late a day, too, as the 
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diroBfdogj rf the Saptoagint or of Dr. EUh* iiffl 
•isted in Ittge pari of CoddtoB, nMce orkM bdiere ttHM 
aooocdfliiee wUh apioimilgiUQd deeroe of CM «ri 
direodoiiofNoah,ajwmM9«IMiMiiof Ao m ia e eat ypitf 
tion bad taken plaee wliibt diej were effi eaneidiewkiHl 
legtonof tiie primaiy eettlenMni of the NoaehidiB ate tt£ 
delnge, and probably at a period marked bjthe bMrf 
Pdeg; a&d{hattheAiphaacadite8»(oftheliBeof8ha«%)lil 
flien gone and taken poeaeinkm of their afloCled portka liM 
plain of the BniOiKatee ; that the Co8hitea,indertheKM^ 
Nimrody refoBing to go and Ooenpj the tonSboey mtafiA 
them, after roving hither and fhotber ftr oomelinM^ anl^ 
leetbg aome of the baaer idrt iSrein other S/mSSm, ntopflMrf 
themaelTei into the pbunf of Shinar ; made war wiihanAiflk 
dned or drove oat the Arj^tfonditee fiemihfitrrii^UM'lpei* 
■euion; eetabHahed themadvea in their kt|aadde^flMd«ri 
partiailj exeoated a progeot fiw preventii^ attf firtHre^bjV 
mm of their nnmbera. Thia weaU make the ooadMt 4f 
Nimrod, indeed, and the fiabdio eonfederatea vnder UBf 
>doabl7 rebelUoiie and flagraaiy and afifaod • powaie&il rmm, 
truly, for divine interference to overturn their scheme aad 
scatter them. Yet such an interpretation of the MoBsk 
record has appeared too remote fix>m literalify to secure the 
sufirages of the majority of distinguished savans who have 
directed their investigations to this part of sacred histoiy;-* 
with whom it lias been a settled opinion that the J^inanc 
plains presented the great centre whence proceeded the dis- 
tribution of the human race over the face of the globe. 

As to particular and reliable information in regard to the 
dispersion of mankind from that great centre, we would ha^e 
you expect little from us. Were there no other preventive, 
time itself would allow but a glance at the broad and difficult 
theme. If by throwing out a few hints, however, we succeed 
in exciting in you a desire for further inquiry, the little that 
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have to saj will not be laid before you ia vain. Please 
torn now to Grenesis 10th chapter. 
The separation which of necessity commenced among the 
Shinaric population, as a consequence of the confusion of 
tongues, we must not suppose was confusedly entered ui>on. 
TIhe general tenor of the chapter, and what is remarked in 
"the Sthy 20th, and Slst verses in particular, forbid the just 
entertainment of such an idea. The confusion ailected inter- 
«0iirBe and concert between families and tribes, rather than 
leftween individuals of the same tribe and family. We have 
good reason for believing tliat members of the same small 
affiliated company found no obstacle of a linguistic nature in 
the way of free mutual intercourse. By diilerent families or 
groups the members of which severally were related by con- 
Bangainity and affinity, arrangements were deliberately made 
to go forth and occupy new homes, settle new and different 
regiooB. The three greater branches of Noah's posterity 
were not suffered to be to a large extent forgetful of the gi*eat 
general divisions of the earth's surface which through their 
Gonunon pn^nitor had been divinely appointed tliem re- 
spectively ; and, with some exceptions which are not to be 
lost Bight of, were caused to yield compliance with the divine 
allotment — made to direct their course, when they moved, 
accordingly. It would be a mistake to suppose that the do- 
mestic or social groups of the various lines or branches 
reached always their place of ultimate destination speedily. 
In namerous cases, we may suppose that it was afler a long 
interval that this was effected. The Hulcr over all was not 
severe in his exactions in this respect. Indeed he had wisely 
and kindly appointed the '^ ttmeSy* as well as the ^' bounds of 
their habitation ; ** had predetermined the when as well as the 
whercj respectively, of their future and final settlement. 
Their numbers, their progressive increase, what pertained to 
their means of sustenance, their convenience, &c., would all 

16 
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be taken into the account by Infinite Wisdom and Bene?o- 
Icnce, in his sovereign plans and allotments relative to than. 
In your inspection of the genealogical table of this tenth 
chapter, bear in mind, as jour eye runs over the names there 
given, that they are not to be regarded merely in an individ- 
ual cai)acity ; but, for the most part, as the names of tiie 
families, tribes, or nations descended from them ; jast as 
Judah and Israel, though names of single persons, were also 
the names of whole nations ; or just as the names of the 
twelve sons of Jacob were likewise the names of the twelve 
tribes of Israel. Many of the names in this roll, indeed, are 
not of the singular but the plural number. All those endmg 
in tm are so, it being the plural form of the Hebrew nom. 
(See verses 13 and 14.) Those ending in ite^ you hardly 
need be told, are descriptive of tribes, not of individoate. 
(See verses 1(>-18.) Indeed scarcely a single name, there 
mentioned, is to be understood solely in an individual ca- 
pacity. This genealogical chart then possesses ethnogrn^kie 
features, and is a document, in this respect, of no inconsider- 
able value. There is not indeed, at this distance of time, 
furnished by it all the definite information which it doubtless 
afforded to those who lived nearer the days of Moses. In 
the course of ages various circumstances would operate to 
produce changes in the names of tribes and peoples — such 
changes that it might at length become difficult if not 
altogether impossible, where a record of the changes has not 
been kept, (and what is more common than neglect here ?) to 
trace the same people through all the periods of their ex- 
istence. To locate correctly, by this means, all the tribes 
and peoples whose primary names are here given, is a thing 
therefore not to be expected. The labors and researches of 
such men as Bochart, LeClerc, Wells, Michaelis, Su- Wio- 
Jones, Hales, Faber, Gesenius, Baumgarten, &c., on tbe 
subject, though unattended, in a large number of instances^ 
with satisfactory results, are nevertheless not to be ligliiy 
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Uiinated. Of these we shftll in a measure avail ourselves 
laying before you the little upon the lopic which we liave 
the whole thought it best to present to your coDBideralion. 
Bquiries, patient, untiring, now in the course of prosecution, 
lo the physical resemblances, varieties and discrepancies of 
e different portions of mankind ; together with a careful 
id thorough esamination and comparison of the various 
bguagcs and dialects of the earth — the sludy of compara- 
re* philology or linguistics {Fr. Knguhlique,) at present 
•tMecuted, particularly by the German mind, with admirable 
sod diligence — these, ere your youthful tabernacles 
1 become unlenanted, will probably afford you much addi- 
il information, assisted by which you will doubtless be 
materially to modify and add gradually increasing Cor- 
as well as extent to what, with great difBdence and 
aitancy, we are about to submiC lo your notice. The 
iliiorities consulted by us are by no means agreed as to the 
pDgrftphical position of many of the tribes. We shall con- 
them in the order in which they are presented by the 
historian. 

A- Descendants of Japhbth. (Gen. 10 : 2-5.) 

I. GoMER. The Cimmerians on the north coast of the 
kiicine. Thence they spread west over parts of Europe : 
lie Celtic and Iberian tribes, Welsh, Gaelic, Irish, Breton ; 
Ganb, Galatians, llie Kymzy. Sons of Gomer: — 

(a). Athkenax. Axeni, inhabitants of the soulheaslom 
Ut of the Black Sea, where we fiiid a couutry Askania, 
A a river Askanius, and a part of Armenia; the Basques 
the north of Spain j Saxony, or perhaps all of Ger- 
hiatj. 

(b). Riphath. Rhibii, east of the Eaxine ; Tobata, and 
tUber parts of Faphlagonia; Croatia; the Riphiean moun- 
fc«. 
(c). Togarmah. A province of Armenia. The Amte- 
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niaiis are saiil to call theraselvoa " The house of Thoi^om.' 
The prophet Ezekicl uses the same expression (Ezefc. Si 
Ci 27: 14). 

XL Magoq. In Kzekiel this appears to be emp%e4« 
the name of a country, and Gog that of ila chieftjun. 
MoBgolos, Bloguls ; the great Tartar nation. 

III. JIadai. The Medea ; people of Iran, lo whom tbe 
Sanscrit language belonged ; primeval inluU>itants uf U3- 
doostan. 

IV. Jatan. The loniana or Greeks, Sonsof Jftvaas— 
(a). MU$ha. Greeks especially of the Peloponesus, n«t 

las ; Elia, in which is Alisiura. 

(b). Tarshish. The east const of Spain, whoro the PbiB- 
nicians afterward planted their cotony. Opinions have bc< 
divided concerning it. 

(c). Kiliim Inhabitants of the isles and norlherp «iM 
of the Mediterranean, particularly the Macedonians and tli 
Homan«, and those faither to the west. 

(d). Dodiiiim, The |Dodona5i in Epirus, perhaps ii 
eluding (he lociana Dodona, a colony fi'om which [Hubiblf 
settled at tbu mouths of the Bhone, Bhodanus. la I 
Chron. 1 : 7, we read Ithodanim (a permutation of D and ^ 
not unexampled) ; from which it has been imagined thatlbl 
inhabitants of Hljodes might perhaps he indicated. 

To tbe Javanian (Ionian) branch is attributed the peoptilf 
of " the isles of the nations," (verse 5th.) The Hebrew wcN 
ni''(« ules, was used to denote not only such coimlries asai 
surrounded on all sides by tbe sea, but those also which wei 
BO situated in relation to the Jews, that people could not i 
did not go to or come from them except by water. Tboa tl 
expression meant all countries, generally, beyond Bca; U 
the inhabitants of such countries were to the Jcws"igland(n^ 
though occupying continental regions. The term Of_ 
therefore, for the most part, to the countries west of PaleetilMi 
tbe usual communication with which was by the Mediteri^ 
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i>caiL Id a gieDcra] ftenfte the exprKtsion mar be uDckTstood 
to applj to Europe as ikr as knowzL sod to Afda IGdot, 

B- Dbscekdistts or Hak. (Gen. 10: G-20.) 

L CrsH. Sonliiirestem Arabia. iLe modem province of 
Jemen; in a nx^re extended s^ense. Kibiopi&. induing 
Sootiieni Anbim, and £tlnopui in Africa soath of Fgrpt. 
Sons of Cosh: — 

(a). Seha. TbiB Iribo or dass is ^probably referred to 
Striia, a nairre naane c^ Meroe upon the ^e, in tbe fiolbest 
•oath €i Egypt, or the beginning of Ethiopia. 

(b). Marilak. YestigeB <^ this word are found in Tarioos 
names of places in Western Arabia, and the adjacent parta 
of Africa. It is quite distinct from the HaTilah of Gen* 
2: 11. 

(c). SaUaJL Supposed to be situated in Arabia* en the 
S^ed Sea, probably in Cosh or Arabian Ethiopia. 

(d). Raamakj Bhegmcu On the Arabian coast of the 
Persian Gkilf. 

Two sons of this Raamah arc mentioned, to wit. Shfha and 

-JMhn, Places of these names we find in the subsequent 

Scriptures distinguished for trade and opulence. They both 

Vie in the western part of Arabia. It was the queen of this 

Sheba who came to learn of the wisdom of Solomon. Pedan 

Ss not improbably considered as the origin of Aden, that very 

^Ukcient seaport and island at the mouth of the Arabian Gulf 

or Red Sea, which has recently risen into new im|>ortanoo. 

(e). Sabtecha, The inhabitants of the west coast of tho 
Bed Sea, in African Ethiopia. 

(f). Nxmrod, an individual. Besides Babel, his mctro|>- 
olis, he built three cities or towns in the great plain of Slii- 
nar, viz. Ercch, Accad, and Calnch. Tliesc have by ponio 
been conjectured to have been Aracca or Arecha on tho Ti- 
gris (some think Edessa) ; Sacada, near the coiilluonco of 
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the Lycus antl the Tigris ; and ChalonJtia, attepwarJa ta]t«4 
Ctesiphon. Upon tliese conjectures lies muck obscurity. H 
Nimrod did not continue at Babel immediately subsequent \o 
the Confusion, he is thought soon, with adherents, to hue 
returned to it, and made it the capital of his kingdom, (lOlh 

As to the import of the 11th verse there is a difference rf 
opinion. Some attempt to maintain that Aeshur, the son d 
Shem, is here meant to be spoken of, and that it is declared 
that he went forth out of the land of Shinar, and bnilt Nio-' 
eveh, Kchoboth, &c. Others think that in that veree itb 
meant to be affirmed that " Out of that land be (Ifirarti) 
went forlh to Assyria," i. e. to invade it. This is indeed llw' 
marginal reading in our English Bible ; and it is snpporled 
not only by such ancient authorities aa the Targums <if 0»-i 
kelos and Jerusalem, and byTheophilua and Jerome ; but 6y 
such modems as Eochart, Hyde, Marsham, Welle, Le Chai^ 
Faber, Hales, Morren, Clarke, Scott, &c. This latter i 
pretation is supported by such reasons as tlie following ; 
That it perfectly accords with Nimrod's charact«r to repre- 
sent him as hunting from land to land for the purpose of «X*' 
tending his dominion. 2d. There would be an irrelevancy 
in introducing Asshur, the son of Shem, in the midst of to 
genealogy of Ham. 3d. The land of Asshur bdistinguisbei' 
from "tlie land of Himrod" in the prophecy of Micali,5: (i 
4th. The original word k2i exivit, " went forth," freqimi* 
ly denotes hostile invasion. Besides ; the noun Auiw '*■ 
often put for the land of Assyria, (Gen. 2 : J4 ; Nam. 
24, &e.) — It is, on the other hand, true that the textual i 
dering of the 11th verse is countenanced by most of 
ancient translators, and by Josephus. 

II. MizHAiM. Literally the two Egypts, the Upper 
the Lower : each was denominated Misr, a word even ■ 
vernacular in that country. Of his desceudanis seven 
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specified under plural names, some of which are well ascer- 
"•tfEDed. 

(a). Ludim, Ludites, celebrated as soldiers and archers, 
(LuL 66:19; Jer. 46 : 9 ; Ezek. 27 : 10 ; 30 : 5,) and in those 
passages connected with other peoples known to be African. 
The Ludim, probably, lay toward Etliiopia. They must not 
be confounded with the Lydians of Asia Minor. 

(b). Anamim. Uncertain ; by Bocliart supposed to have 
been wandering tribes about the temple of Jupiter Ammon, 
wbefo was an ancient people called Nasamones. 

(e). Lehahim. Perhaps inhabitants of a coast district 
immediately west of Egypt Probably the Lubim, (2 
Chron. 12 : 3 ; Nahum 3:9.) 

(d). Pathrusim, The people of the Thebaid, (Pathros,) 
in Upper Egypt 

(e). " Oasluhtm, out of whom came Philistim." A 
people on the northeast coast of Egypt, of whom the Philis- 
tines were a colony, probably combined with some of the 
Caphtorim. 

(f ). Caphtorim, Believed to have inhabited the island 
Cyprus. 

in. Phut. In two or three passages besides, does this 
word occur — always in connection with Africa. Phutes, an 
African river, is mentioned by Josephus and by Pliny. 
Bitter, the great modem archscologist geographer, says that 
hordes of peoples have been poured out of Futa, in the interior 
of Africa. 

IV. Canaan. His descendants came out of Arabia, 
planted colonies in Palestine, and gradually possessed them- 
selves of the whole country. 

His children or posterity : — 

(a). Sidon, his firstborn, founded the city of that name. 

(b). Bethj the ancestor of the Hittites. The remaining 
nine, mentioned in verses 16-18, are laid down in the singu 
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lar of the patronymic, or patrial adjective. All are assi^d 
to Palestine, and the boundaries of tbe country arc prcciselj 

given. 

C. Descendants of Shem. (Gen. 10: 2i-3l.) 

Children of Shem: — 

I. Elah. The ancestor of the Elamites or Elynuaua. 
who possessed Elyniais, & region between Susiana and Medit, 
now termed Kkusistan. The Japhetian Persians Eubseqnent- 
ly entered that region, and gained the ascendancy, and after- 
ward they were compreheniled under the name of Elam. 

n. AssHTJR. The ancestor of the Assyrians, 

III. AKrnAKAD. Though named after, he was tWB 
before cither of the two preceding. The word is a compcmil 
and is supposed to denole Neighboring to Ike Chat^m, i e,, 
Chaldeans. The name appoara in Arrapnehitit, a proria* 
in northern Aasyria, the primitive seat of tlie Cbasdim, aiA 
near to whicli, or in il^ Abmham waa bom. 

Salah is the only son of Arphaxad whose name is ^MO; 
and the only son of Salah mentioned in the genenlogiflt 
list is 

Eher. The important circumstance attaching iwolf to 
man's name, is that of bping [ho origin of the ni 
or, as it !3 commonly wr tten Hebrew, the ancient and 
versal nam ot tl e mtion or people descending from 
through Abraham 

Of rber the annalist gives us the names of two sons:— ■ 

(a). Peleq The onlj important circumstance coimi 
with h a I jtmt of which mention \i made, baa been notiMl 

(b). Joilan The ancestor of the □iimcrons tribes 
Arabs m Femci Arabia 1 tlix or Happy — which lastb: 
called on acLOunt of its gpicea and olher rich pi-odiict*. and 
distinguish it fnun ibc Itocky and the Desert, Of JoktUJi 
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Smmediate descendants, Moses has given us the names of 
thirteen. These are to be regarded as the founders of the 
"tribes alluded to, and as affording them their distinctive ap- 
pellations. These thirteen tribes seem to have formed the 
confederacy of the independent and unconquerable Arabs, 
whose peninsular, desert, and mountainous country served as 
a defence from invasion. In subsequent times, Abraham's 
son Ishmael's descendants were united with them. In the 
tiiirtieth verse, the phrase, '^ from Mesha, as thou goest unto 
Sepfaar," is intended to indicate their boundaries. The 
former is probably the coitintry Maishon or Mesene, at the 
northwest head of the Persian Gulf; and the latter, on the 
southwest coast of Arabia, where is found a mount Sabbcr, 
answering, it is thought, to the mount which Moses names. 

IV. LuD. From this fourth named son of Shem the 
Lydians in Asia Minor derived their name. 

V. Arau. From him the inhabitants of Syria, Chalonitis, 
and a considerable part of Mesopotamia derived their origin. 
The Hebrews gave the name Aram to the tract of country 
lying between Phenicia on the west, Palestine on the south, 
Arabia Deserta and the river Tigris on the east, and the 
mountain range of Taurus on the north. The Aram 
Ndhwraim of Scripture embraces at least the northern por- 
tion, and ^ome think the whole, of Mesopotamia. This latter 
is a less common name in the sacred writings than Padan- 
aram^ i. e., plain of Aram, to denote the territory lying 
between the Tigris and Euphrates. 

Children or posterity of Aram : — 

(a). Uz. In the northern part of Arabia, bordering 
npon Chaldea: the land of Job. 

(b). Hul. The large fiat district in the north of Pales- 
tine, through which lies the initial course of the Jordan, even 
now called the land of Huleh, and in which is the lake Huleh, 
anciently Merom. 

16* 
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(e)« CM$r. Eartof Amieiiia; GarOumirasac^fli 
the Tigris. 

(d). Maalk. This indicates a mountain region, it is . 
beUevedi branching eastward fn»n the great rklge of the 
Tanms; the Masian monntuns of the Greeks and Bomani. 

Here is condaded what we have to say upon this intrkate 
and JUflleult subject 
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[Id our last, we were called to speuk of tribes and p 
■0, consequent npon the disruption of the confederacy at 
Kiel, went forth ia various directions from the Shinaric 
Una to fulfil the divine purpose in regard to the colonizing 
P different portions of the world. That these migrating 
bda were all descendanls of Noah, who that receires tlio 
Kiiigs of Moses ns entitled to confidence will question ? 
K, did absolutely all mankind descend from our patriarch? 
■tiUD expressions here and there employed by us in pre- - 
nng lectures, when speaking of this man, were such that 
■ inference might be drawn, that so we believed. It is in- 
M our opinion that every creature possessed of the attri- 
nes of humanity, now on the earth, is consanguineously 
lued to No.ih — ean claim him as a progenitor; and that 
hr since the Flood there have been but four persons on the 
pfte whose descent was not from liim. These four were 
a wife and the wife of each of his three sons. Upon 
ir death, and ever since, the globe has been occupied ex- 
Y by his progeny, 

e not all. Even recenlly, and from a distinguisUed 

istic source, lias there been not a prime announcement 

'f but a confident repromulgation of a doetrine wilh 

in lismiony. We shall continue holding to 
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our tenet, however, until wo discover such reasons for its 
repudiation as appear to us irresistible. We derived it pri- 
marily from certain declarations of the archaic historian. 
Apart from what is embraced in that portion of bis annals 
relating to times prior to the Flood, we understand Moses as 
teaching that absolutely all the antediluvians who were living 
at the very commencement of the Deluge, perished in the 
waters, save the eight persons that entered the ark. What 
else can he be reasonably understood as asserting in Genesis 
7 : 21-23 ? Those minatory declarations, too, contained in 
Genesis 6 : 7, 13, and 17, if fulfilled — what else can they be 
believed to teach ? And, then, how shall we interpret 9 : 19, 
but as presenting the idea that the postdiluvian world was 
peopled exclusively by Noah's three sons ? And what inte^ i 
pretation shall we give to the words, " to keep seed alive upon 
'the face of all the earth," Genesis 7 : 3, but as assigning a 
reason for the aggregate command given to our magnate in 
the preceding part of that chapter ? And if we have mis- 
taken Moses as to these testimonies, then so the apostle 
Peter appears likewise to have done. For, speaking of the 
ark of Noah (1 Peter 3 : 20,) ho says, " wherein few, that 
is, eight souls were saved by water." Docs he not seem io 
think that of the absolute totality of mankind, only the eigbt 
persons who were in the ark were preserved from drowning- 
And so, very generally, have those readers who had a rever- 
ence for the Sacred Scriptures, believed — even those of them 
who did not believe in the complete universality of the deluge 
— yes, Dr. Pye Smith, even, who imagined the flood of Noa^ 
to have been confined to a comparatively small part of tb^ 
globe. 

As for ourselves, we shall consider it sufficiently early ^^ 
reject the testimony of Moses in regard to the occurrence ^ 
such an event as what is called the Noachian Deluge; or *^ 
understand its effects upon mankind to have been less exte^^ 



sive than the language of that writer which has been referred 
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indicate] or eke to believe — wliatmay be justly 
pganled as n rare and not verj demonstrable dogma — that 
ice the Noaehic cataclysm, the Almighty has created some 
jw pairs or races of human creatures and located them on 
lifferent parts of the earth's surface. 
In addition lo the Mosaic testimony just adverted to in sup- 
irt of the tenet to Ttbich we hold, we would remind you of 
e evidence In its favor which is yielded by the traditions of 
lifferent nations respecting the N'gachic deluge, of which we 
Bade mention on the Eighth and Ninth Evenings. This last 
ITidence itself is such as cannot very easily be set aside. 

"What, you may ask, is urged in support of that antago- 
ri«^c position that all mankind cannot have proceeded from 
tccanmon centre, or from one paternal or ancestral source ? 
SFe cannot go into detail. A general declaration of a justly 
Delebraled natnralist of our day is : " ilea were primitively 
ocftted in the various parts of the world they inhabit; and 
hsf arosG everywhere in those harmonic proportions with 
3f living heioga, which would at once secure their preserva- 
I, and contribute to their welfare," This is followed with 
remark that, " To suppose all men originated fi'om Adam 
I £ve is to assume that the order of creation has been 
duuiged in the course of historic time, and to give to the 
record a meaning that it was never intended to have." 
^r this and similar declarations, see Christian Examiner, of 
Inly, 1850, pp. 137-139. 

"We must be pennitted, with all due deference, humbly lo 
fty in general to this : "Whatever may be regarded or shown 
D be true of the several portions of the inferior animals, 
ton i» eminendj) a cosmopolite. He is so through the 
physical susceptibilities and the reason with which his Creator 
» endowed Lira. Eveiywhere a domestic animal — be 
ires Itis footprints on the snows of the polar regions ; be 
ilu on the burning plains of llie torrid zone ; as well as 
Ngolea himself and flouristioa in temperate climes. He rears 
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hoM* in her deeper Tvles. Hit ooottitotMi' nftf teohMl' 
Aibpted to the VooXI^Sm or -protimi^ 
and he nmj be Been repoungen A« enes ^ef thelhiSeeiiiMiiii* 
saadj desert His geograpUeel fmnge ie'tio -lest tiunftri 
broad earth; heean liv« and awrre Bterrflf t eve ryii tos ^'t 
the sorfiMe of this planet Thm human' animal da vtuatfM^ 
bj Br. Paley to be the only onairfaieb I9 mIM; andAeioal^ 
onewUch eaa cfaAsilscIt Tina ia <md ef HmtipfopMU^ 
whidi imden Urn an anteal d* sfl dttmailesiand ofUDsh^J 
sons. He can adapt the Bghtaesa ef hli evvtriiig^iO'tli^ii 
temperatore cxf liiB aliode. Hadhe^heen beaLwQh^ANW- 
npoa Ins baek, alAongh he wig^iMBra bciflft^essnfiirteihfili^ 
wamth in hi|^ latitodea» itiroiiU haM ofpreiaed ]4Bk»V:lbil'> 
weiglit and heat as the spedes spread toward the efaatoit'^ 
Ha is withal so wellnig^ ommToioiis a aeatam thathn nedl 
be eompeUed nowfaeiet to eadnre Itarrtirfion dniMg^^a waiti;' 
of awjuis ^saantial to his aasteutnoei I£.ikSfBam mkf.mow^'^^ 
tain and tallL of distinct << so^logioBl pKomeas/' lei taqt tUl*'') 
phraseologybe considered appropriate to tliO' faransn Idnd. 
There is no essential connection between any one portion of 
the globe and the portion of humanity specially occupying it 
Look at the aboriginal American •»- actually occupying all 
latitudes. The undiyided, entire earth is the one proper 
proyince of man. 

The argument on which antagonists principally rely in 
their onset against the doctrine of the unity of the human 
races as to original paternity, is the number and marked char- 
acter of the existing varieties. These are alleged to be so 
broad, as well as permanent and ancient, as to impel to the 
conclusion that one man, as Noah, could not have been the 
genital ancestor of all. These varieties naturalists have 
made attempts to classify. We have not much faith, we ac- 
knowledge, in those lines of demarcation which they have 
essayed to assign, since they are fai* from agreeing among 
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themselTeB ; and since, as Dr. Bachman (in his Doctrine of 
ike Unity, p. 170) observes, there would be more varieties 
tiiat could not conveniently be forced into either race than in 
the individuals that compose the races themselves. The 
more generally adopted classification, perhaps, is that of 
Blumenbach. This distinguished naturalist distributes the 
genus f^homo'' into the Caucasian, Mongolian, Ethiopian, 
American, and Malay varieties^ The Caucasian he regards 
as the primitive stock. It deviates into two extremes, name- 
ly, ihe Mongolian on one side, fmd the Ethiopian on the 
other. The two other varieties hold the middle places be- 
tween the Caucasian and the two extremes ; that is, the 
American (aboriginal) comes in between the Caucasian and 
Mongolian; and the Malay between the Caucasian and 
Ethiopian. 

The marks and descriptions serving to define these five 
varieties of Blumenbach, are given in Dr. Lawrence's Lec- 
tures on Man, pp. 87G--390. We cannot refrain from laying 
before yon the following abstract : 

L Caucasian Vabiett. Oharacters, A white skin, 
either with a fair rosy tint, or inclining to brown ; red cheeks ; 
hair black, or of the various lighter colors. Irides dark in 
those with brown skin, light in the fair or rosy complexioned. 
Large oranium with small face ; the upper and anterior re- 
gions of the former particularly tleveloped ; and the latter 
falling perpendicularly under them. Face oval and straight, 
with features distinct from each other; expanded forehead, 
Darrow and rather aquiline nose, and small mouth; front 
teeth of both jaws perpendicular ; lips, particularly the lower, 
^ntly turned out ; chin full and rounded. Moral feelings 
ind intellectual powers most energetic, and susceptible of the 
lighest development and culture. * 

The name of this variety is derived from Mount Caucasus, 
because in its neighborhood, and particularly towards the 
south, a very beautiful race of men, the Georgians, are met 
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with ; and because the more common opinion has been, Ibat 
the original abode of postdiluvian man was near that quarter, 
In this variety are included all the ancient and modem 
Europeans except the Laplanders and the rest of the Finnish 
race ; the descendants of Europeans, of course, in the United 
States and other parts of the Western Continent; the former 
and present inhabitants of Western Asia, as far as the rivei 
Ob, the Caspian Sea, and the Ganges ; that is, the Assyriana, 
Medes, and Chaldaeans; the Sarmatians, Scythians, and 
Parthians ; the Philistines, Phoenicians, Jews, and the inhab- 
itants of Syria generally; the Tartars, properly so called} 
the several tribes actually occupying the chain of Caucasus; 
the Georgians (as we said), Circassians, Mingrelians, Arme- 
nians ; the Turks, Persians, Arabians, Afghans, and Hindoos 
of high caste ; the northern Africans, including not only those 
north of the Great Desert, but even some tribes placed in 
more southern regions; the Egyptians, Abyssinians, and 
Guanches. 

II. Mongolian Variety. This is characterized by olive 
color, which in many cases is very light, and black eyes; 
bhick, straight, strong and thin hair ; little or no beard ; head 
of a square form, with small and low forehead ; broad and 
flattened face, with the features running together ; the glabella 
ilat and very broad ; nose small and flat ; rounded clieeks 
projecting externally ; narrow and linear aperture of the eye- 
lids ; eyes placed very obliquely ; slight projection of tbe 
chin ; large ears ; thick lips. The stature, particularly in 
the countries near the North Pole, is inferior to that of 
Europeans. 

In it are included the numerous more or less rude, and in 
great part nomadic tribes, which occupy central and northern 
Asia ; as the Mongols, Calmucks, and Burats, the Montchoos 
or Mandshurs, Daourians, Tungooses, and Coreans ; the 
Samoiedes, Yukagirs, Coriacks, Tschutski, and Kamtscha- 
dales ; the Chinese and Japanese ; the inhabitants of Thibet 



! Boolan, those of Tongquin, Cochin China, Ava, Pegii, 
mbodia, Laos and Siam ; the Finnish races of nortliem 

torope, as llie Laplanders ; and the tribes of Esquimaux ex- 
g over the northern parts of America, from IShering's 

[rait to the extremity of Greenland. 

HI. ExniopiAN Variett. The skin and eyes black; 

B hair black and woolly ; the skull compressed laterally and 

DDgated towards the front ; the forehead low, narrow, and 
laling ; the cheek bones prominent ; the jaws narrow and 

ejecting; the upper front teeth oblique ; the chin receding, 
e eyes are prominent ; the nose brond, thick, flat, and con- 
ed with the extended jaw ; the lips, and particularly the 
per one, thick. In many instances the knees turn in. 
All tlie natives of A&ica, not included in the iirst variety, 

g to this. 
IV. American Vaeiett. Characterized by a dark skin, 

'a more or less red tint ; black, straight, and strong hair, 

noil beard, wliich is generally eradicated, and a countenance 
3 skull very similar to those of the Mongolian tribes. The 
ow, the eyes deep, the face broad, particularly 
rOBs the cheeks, which are prominent and rounded. Yet 
3 face is not so flattened as in the Mongols ; the nose and 
ler features being more distinct and projecting. The 
rath ia large, and the lips rather tliiek. The forehead and 

Brtexare in some cases deformed by art. 
This variety includes al! the Americans (aboriginal) with 

le exception of the Esqciimaux. 

Mai.at Vabiett. Brown color, from a light tawny 

at, not deeper than that of tite Spaniards and Portuguese, to 

deep brown approaching to black. Hair black, more or 
Is curled, and abundant. Head ratlicr narrow ; bones of 
V fece large and promioent ; nose fuU and broad towards 

Hapex; moutb large. 

'^ thifi division belong tlie inhabitants of the peninsula of 

mlaeca, of Snmatra, Java, Borneo, Celebes, and the adja- 
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cent Asiatic iahnds; of the MelBoefe» iMdnwej iBbffl^^' 
Mftrian, and Ouoiine gnnipi; ef^NewHd&tni^ YwDb} 
maii'i Land, New Gkdaea, New Zealaod^ «iid thelimibMeMtl 
ifllands scattered through the whole 6t the Soafh Seu -"BiiP^ 
called Malay, becaose most of the tribea epuA- Ike lislif 
language; which may be traced; in the various tuMoAatt^ 
ofthisxaoeyfiromMadagascar'toEasterlilMidi^*'! ^i I'' -^' "*•£ 

Siioh, Tooag gentlemen^ a(re the Tariefles vrtb configfift^ 
tioo, oomiilezioii, eto^ df naakindj ^Thtff aare sMkiilpi 
OqkM all thej among whom so many^ and, aa talhe esflMt^ 
espedallj, so great varielies exists have pMceeded fiNMi tMi! 
stodc? ' Is it credible? •- --'•'•'-'•' 

We will introdoce whatever will be oflbMid ^by^«s%^ 
leplyy with the dedaration^ if not <tf a gnsit natansHstiiMl* 
least of a great nuuni and one who was not 'aeoairtoMiBd'>tt<' 
speak at nadom. Ad dre s sin g a body of Mges at .Aihiai»^ 
there fdl Aom his lips this sentence : <* God haA matoofiii^' ; 
Hood oB natiam ofmmij to dwell on aB tiie fiioectf iheeartk^'^ 
Acts 17: 26. The statement is not s6 eiMcnveasienerifi 
explanation or comment We have been aeeostomed to^Urfot* 
with respect and confidence to the declarations of this man in 
regard to other matters, and we can discover no good reasoa 
why we should not also as to this. 

At the oatset of what we onrselves have to say in answer t<> 
the interrogatory just stated, the following remaric will b^ 
found true : There is a wide distinction between man, in all hi^ 
varieties, and all other animals. Betwixt them there lies ^ 
boundary so broad that no Lamarck, with all the ingenuity h^ 
may think himself to possess, can get his monads, or even an^ 
larger and more active kind of animal, over it.. The boundary^ 
may be safely declared to be utterly impassable. There is an. 
immense remove of human from all other creatures beneath 
the sun. Let it be observed, in the next place, that great 
and surprising as we have seen the varieties among the 
human kind to be — there are, on the other hand, remarkable 
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re$emlflancethetween nil the several portions of them — notable 
uniformity amidst the varictj. Having specified the varieties^ 
it would not be right to suffer the resemblances to pass without 
some notice. 

With particular reference to this point, then, let us take a 
glance at man's osseous structure. Besides the teeth, there 
are two hundred and eight bones in the human frame. In 
every "race " or variety, however widely separated, there are to 
be found the same number of bones.* There is a peculiarity 
in the breast bone : that is, in infancy it has eight pieces ; in 
youth three ; in old age but one. This is true alike in regard 
to all the ^* races." The cranium is composed of eight bones ; 
eaeh ear has four small bones ; the face fourteen. No differ- 
ence is to be discovered, in these particulars, among the 
different portions of mankind. The trunk has fifty-four 
b<me8 ; the spinal column is composed of twenty-four ver- 
tebna or pieces of bone. The resemblance hero is perfect 
amongst men everywhere. The phalanges of the fingers 
have three ranges of bones ; the thumb but two. The bones 
of the foot, tarsal and metatarsal, are in the human creature 
peculiar — he differs in this respect from every other creature 
on the globe. As to dentition there is a peculiarity among the 
human kind. There is a set of temporary teeth, twenty in 
number, possessed in infancy or childhood. Between the 
years of six and fourteen, these drop out and are replaced by 
thirty-two permanent teeth. In these several respects, what 
is true of any one part of mankind is true of all. 

Let us next glance at man's physiological organism. The 
number and arrangement of the muscles are similar in all 
human bodies. In the digestive, circulatory, secretory, and 
respiratory organs, no difference has been detected amongst 

* If differences have been detected in the number of yertebree in indi- 
Tidnals — occasionally a rib more or less than the usual number — these 
differences were found principally to exist in different individuals of the 
white race. 
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the dtTenitka of men. Tba tempefalft r e ef- Acf %Mf 9^ tfen^ 
o^rer, ifl the same IB aU; or at least there is iki'Mi^ 
here, between the fiTe Taxietiee ef ]iiaii]aiid;ihiui !h 
among indiTidnalfl of the same taiietj. Agaht: Thecelsihsi 
beaatifbl mechaaism, the laBtjiia:<*-->peeidiac' to -fte -li^^ 
ereaturey and aifetdhig him the priedess power of sptoedi ail 
of song. This complicated and mysteriiMi^ etti mUto e M| 
upon examination, be discovered to be, amek^ laB'b 
physieal phases of hmnanitj', S^enticaL' B vw^f nhdn^' ^ttlfi 
has the power of affindiiig lb Oo prodocto of hfe ihhtfli 
TOibal vel^d^ and of pomcing ferth from his Sptf ttd6dloai 
strains. — Nnmeroos physical smnlaritibs m^|ht be adBttIi) 



those alreadj mAtioned^-'of whictl, howeror, ltd wffl (M 
specify these three: The fanman creattare, wherefte'find^n 
bimanons; of smooth skin; and of eiM posture. "^ > -'^'^ 

The different species of Bnb4ittnan maniihaKneaMlft pK^ 
liarities in the period of gestafioin; in the nmnber of tUH 
young; in the time of aniiring at maturity; and in iftrteitf 
of fife. If manUttd were composed of a Twiety of tpeMj 
instead of yarieties of one and the same species, ive' n^ 
expect among them to find an absence of uniformity or resem- 
blance here. But in all the races or yarieties of men, diem 
is a general uniformity in these several respects. 

All the human races, the lowest among them not excepted; 
evince the possession of the power of reasoning and of com- 
bination, and after methods strikingly distinguishing them 
from all the other tribes of living things. As in other wayB> 
witness its manifestation in regard to the uses of fire; ii^ 
reference to a resort to artificial apparel ; and in the constrao* 
tion of advancingly commodious or comfortable habitations. 
As to instincts ; as to the wondrous capability of recognizlBg 
moral distinctions; and as to the upspringing and elative 
hope of immortality, may be observed a notable likeness in 
universal manhood, as well as a broad distinction in its every 
phase between it and all the inferior forms of life. We will 
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name but this additional feature of resemblance to be marked 
amongst all the families of man. It is the capacity of in- 
definite improvement as to their mental and moral powers. 

Now Buoh being the resemblances found among universal 
mankind, we may ask with emphasis, what good reason have 
any — on any principles of science, what grounds — to deny 
their common origin ? 

We proceed to another argument No word in our lan- 
guage, perhaps, is more loosely used than species; and in the 
soientific world various have been the definitions given to 
it — definitions, in many cases, framed apparently to suit 
favorite theories. What, in zoology, is a species ? One of 
the first ethnologists of tlie day. Dr. Latham, in his Natural 
History of the Varieties of Man, tells us that <^ a species is a 
dlaas of individuals, each of which is hypothetically considered 
to be the descendant of the same protoplast, or of the same 
pair of protoplasts." We can perceive no valid objection to this 
statement. A species of living things, then, is such a tribe, 
or portion of them, as have descended from the same original 
stock or parentage. Now nature (as we say) does nothing 
in vain. The specific distinctions to which she has given rise 
in animated existence, have their uses. They serve for the 
safety, convenience, and comfort of sub-human tribes ; and, in 
reference to those inferior forms of organic life, they answer 
not dissimilar ends to man. They are fixed; and how im- 
mensely important it is, that they should be so. We speak 
of strictly specific distinctions. If they could, through coition, 
be extensively interfered with— if by intermixtures indefinite- 
ly they might bo confounded — all the lines of demarcation 
which were primarily drawn, if these could be eflfaced — we 
will not essay to conjecture the evils or mischiefs which would 
ensue; bow numerous, diversified, and great monstrosities, 
even, might be the consequence. Nature — such is the com- 
mon, though not unobjectionable, mode of expression — we use 
it because it is common, meaning properly by it the God of 



tmpgnu She hi takan ewe ti »MW'<a«dtbctitiij1miiiiirtii 
bMriw to lochttooenmiios.' Wtto fa hulfuMj ^'Ildflj4b 
hM prodooed betWMn the diffimiil>q»6oia8 ftiaMi|^ hhliMb 
vq^iigiyuMe to miioB. fieeondlji-^aii&lfaitk^idM^iMLirt^ 
ipackOytobe notod^ahe h— h^ptttedjto jmA^^BftiUmm 
oigmiinitinn eo peeoliar to itaeU^— to geadtf ttiB^WMfaih 
ftr eKeeftorai of any two-^edes toodginato «4i6tr «flie.t!% 
aome cf the apeciei, aaoafe neaiiy a pfwwy im a ting ^ ^aeh ^¥t/k 
Mganksalljy indmdiial hyfacidi laacf, Iff SaantA^tbpakikmjk^ 
engendeied; ImthyhtidaaieiafiBrtilef Aiaieit'iiotPttea^ 
eitr fliiMT**r them of a in u aa ni ottt nonMhiotiiM OtilSbiuVML 
Thia doetiiae of the geaena atenB^ ^lgMi§/i^ihk'iidlr 
fabUitj among them to peipetoato their iami^mt fiinaMV 
•neoies. there httfe Jadeed Jbeen effivtaimt-JbEfluaiid lifiitaw 
^pdto le^eotahk aatoraliits, laieiverthNw I ta 
of them, thai thej ha;re heen aa aoeeeiafbLaa ihegrihave^biili 
atreimoiia and eaniest; - ladeed-we Ifahiky hjiAfr joallyUtf^ 
heated Dr. BadHBan»m<partioQlar,/ia!hif CUjy ^^^JBaiMi 
JS0O0^ the doetrine just named haa been shewn .to be wmMt 
tible of overthrow; This autbor^s treatise we hope you niftj 
soon consult^ with the view of satisfying your minds on tins 
point 

Now for an application of the doctrine to the interesting 
and important question before ns. Reasoning irom analogy 
we are constrained to infer that if among mankind there 
existed strictly specific diversities — if in regard to tribes, or 
portions, or if you please, races, of them a plurality of an- 
cestral origin were predicable, then so far as copulative asso- 
ciation with each other should result in the production of 
offspring, the latter would be infertile; the incapability of 
permanent reproduction would be found existing. Now what 
is the fact? Who needs to be informed of the universal and 
permanent fertility of the different races mutually associating? 
The Caucasian, Mongolian, A&ican, Malay, and aboriginal 
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American, associationallj afford va" ample evidence of Each 
.fceiDg the fact. On the confines of Asiii, Afnca,and Europe, 
4Banj new intermediate races have been thus produced — all 
.Jertile in their generationa, and in their Turioua copulative 
itnterminghnga. " Within the last two hundred years, a new 
.nee has sprung up iu Mexico and South America, between 
ane branch of the Caucasian and the native Indian, together 
with no small admixture of African blood. In the United 
Slates, whose first permanent settlomeut commenced in Vir- 
,giaia, in 1 007, the two extremes of African and Caucasian 
have met and produced an intermediate race." {Baehman.) 
UallQ-Bnin, speaking of the Portuguese in Africa, sajs : 
** The £10 South branch is inhabited by the Maloes, a negro 
race, bo completely mingled with tlic deacendanta of the 
original Portuguese as not to be distinguished from them." 
There is a large and growing tiibe in South Africa, called 
the Griqiia, on Orange river, who are a mislure of the origi- 
nal Dutch settlers and the ilottentofs. To this we have the 
ilastimony of respectable writers. Ample proof is not want- 
ing iLat no organic bar to productive aexual intercoui-ae ex- 
itto between the several varieties. We hcaitate not indeed 
I ta affirm it as a truth that no fact is more fully or satisfac- 
torily Gslahlished than that all " the races " of human kind 
produce in perpetuity an intermediate and fertile progeny. 
Xbe inference is, that they all belong lo one species — have 
_J)tBtr deacGut izom tlic same original stock. 
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Young Gentlemen: 

Opponents of the doctrine that universal mankind have 
the same original paternitj, or are of the same species, insist 
that it cannot so be, on account of the diversities as to con- 
figuration and complexion known to exist among the human 
" races." But is diversity in these respects evidential of 
specific difference ? Is all variety to be regarded as specific? 
Look at the lower animals. Does one imd the same species 
amongst them exhibit no varieties ? Were it so, a strong 
argument might thence be analogically derived, that man- 
kind, if all of a common species or origin, should manifest 
identity of feature and color throughout the whole range o( 
them. Then, diversities showing themselves, so far, numeri- 
cally, as they made their appearance, would be the number 
of the species or original stocks whence they proceeded. But 
who so wild as to contend for such a thing ? On examining 
the lower tribes we find in the same species, or in those 
known to have descended from the same original stock, a 
tendency to assume diversities both as to feature and color. 
The bare fact then that diversities in these respects exist 
among the families of man does not of itself show an ab- 
sence of identity in origin. God has ordained the existence 
of such varieties in the same species — varieties confined 
indeed within certain liojits — such limits as not to confound 
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Dr interfere with specific distinctions. He has manifested 
not only wisdom, but benevolence in so doing. Suppose, e. g., 
any one species were of entire uniformity as to figure and 
color, what would be the consequence, not merely or so much 
lo that species, but to human ownership ? Property in do- 
mestic animals, as is easy to perceive, could hardly exist, 
were this the case. Who could tell which animal of a given 
species was his, and which another man's, were this so ? And 
in regard to mankind, or any one race of them, if they were 
all identical in conformation and complexion, we can easily 
imagine that some perplexing and troublesome inconveniences, 
and amusing or melancholy mistakes, would ensue. The 
domestic relation could hardly subsist indeed under such 
cifcomstances. Husbands would be unable to recognize 
theh" wives, and vice versa. Children would be without the 
best means, to say the least,, of knowing their parents ; and 
parents of determining who were their children. The honest 
man might be confounded with and punished in the room of 
the rogue, and the latter be taken for and treated as an honest 
ikian. The great social wheels would have to stop, and con- 
ftisibn indescribable and interminable would be the result — 
not as at Babel, from variety, but from similarity or identity. 

Another and what may be deemed a higher end of this 
diversity in each existing species, or of the law in conformity 
with which such variety arises, is the following: As the 
Whole earth was not uniform as to climate, etc., there was a 
ne^ceiSsity, in order to the securing of important ends, that an 
adaptability should be introduced into the physical constitu- 
tion, by which creatures of the same species should be able 
not only to exist, but more or less flourish, in different tem- 
peratures, or'otherwise diversified circumstances and localities. 

But the advocates of the doctrine of plurality urge that the 

Tarieties in the ^ve classes of mankind, particularly some of 

them, are ^^ exceeding broad" — too broad to allow a rational 

entertainment of the idea that all belong to one species, or 

17 
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ori^nnted in a common ancestry. The objectors tcitU 
doctrlue on this ground msiy be iavited to turn their eje\» 
the sub-hnman dupartmeats of organic and animated existence 
especially to those kinds tbat bare been subjected to dumesli- 
cation. The question may be pressed upon tbem, Are tbcre 
not wide varieties among creatures of one and the eama 
epecies to be found there? — varieties anatomical, pbjsio- 
logical, and in color, equally wide with those discovcnilile 
among the human races ? We would ask them to look at 
the several epccios of domesticated animals : At the liorst 
(^Equus caballus.) " Under all its varietieB," as Dr. BacliniM 
obserres, (p. 12i,) "it is undoubtedly of one species, since 
it is the only true horse, either in a wild or domesticalcd 
state." By all naturalista of high authority it is admiUed 
and has been maintained that it has descended from the same 
stock. Let them cast their eye at the massive London dray 
Ijoi-se, or Pennsylvania Conestoga, down through the varielies, 
the Arabian horse, the French coach horse, Canada horse, (ha 
marsh tackey of Carolina, tO) the pony of the Shetland 
islands. Will the advocate of a plurality of species in men 
uu avcuuut of variety ubservabla auiuug llieui, turn from tiu 
survey of the equine species and continue to insist thatllie 
races of men cannot be of the same species, or have tlifflf 
descent from a common ancestral stock ? Let them be invited 
to inspect the varieties of the cow, the sheep, the dog, swiw, 
and domestic fowl. Will they nof find as broad varietia 
wBong these, severally, as among mankind ? Yet we vt^^ 
reasonably expect greater varieties to prevail amoogst W* 
than amongst the members of any sub-human epede8,in ^ 
arising from or connected with the truly coimieal adaptt- 
bilities of which the human creMure evinces the posseauon. 
^ But it may be urged by oppugners of the doctrine of unity, , 
that if the prominent physical varieties among men are nc* 
specific and primary, but owing to subsequent aoctdeDtil 
causes or influences, we should be cwnp^ed h> look for no 
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idncss or permanence of color, etc^ under opposite accl- | 

al causes or influences. On the supposition, for instaace, 
elCmate be one of tlioae influences, tiie s:ime man Mould 
ige in color if for any considerable period removed from | 

climate to another ; and as long or often as climatic I 

iges occurred, and to the degree in which Uicy occurred, i 

Img or ofl^n, and to such degree, would complexional and 

alterations ensue. | 

1 will preface the few words which we shall offer in reply, 
■itli remarking that complexion or color, though so obvious 
I to be commonly regarded as one of the most important dis- 
actioDS in the races, is in reality not so. The seat of the 
iv^rsifled tints is barely the rete mucosum, a delicate stra- 
Hn interposed between the epidermis and cutis vera or true 
Wt- A distinction so superficial does not appear to furnish 
.solid foundation on which to build a hypolhesis so weighty 
I a plurality of species ; or to present a vastly Ibrmidable 
bjecHon to the doctrine of unity of descent of the various 
^uiliea of man. That climate, situation, food, mode of life, 
ptCf, exert an influence upon the susceptible human constitu- : 

Hon, few if any will deny, iiow much soever ihey may diOer as 
{0 the degree or duration of the influence. There is an indis- 
pUable tendency in the human creature, and we may add, in 
lub-liuman, too, to put on certain changes of color, hair, 
farm, etc., when removed from one climate and locality 
ftnother, or when subjected to any great cbange in manner 
habits of life. " Whether," says a respectable wrileri 
plhe external condition of these changes be the chemical 
' kr rays ; the altitude or depression of the general level ; 
difference of geological formations ; the varying agencies i 

HTmagnetism and electricity ; atmospheric peculiarities ; mias- 
■ttljc exhalations from vegetable or mineral matter ; diffei^ 
jBtca of soils ; proximity to the ocean ; variety of food, habits i 

HlF life and exposure — all of which perhaps at times come in 
jp)a.f — or other causes yet more occult; there can be no J 
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men are ancient — so ancient as to be incompatible with the 
doctrine that universal mankind proceeded from a single 
original stock. With the view of fully establishing this point, 
the mummies of Egypt have been hunted up, and the grave- 
yards of gray antiquity ransacked. 

That prominent varieties early had an existence we are not 
disposed to deny. The flexile tendencies to variationi the 
adaptive susceptibilities imparted to man's physical constita* 
tion at the beginnings would, under appropriate circumstances 
or influences, to sOme extent work out results of this natar® 
even in antediluvian times. This law had made its imprint 
on the little Noachic band that had come over the waters frol^ 
the Old to the New World. Under its operation even Noab*^ 
three sons were not precisely alike. Much less were thei^ 
wives, who came from different families and pjpobably differ"' 
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i tet localises of the Old World. Tlicir immecliate offspring 
fcould be more variant from one another than were they, 
ILnd as one generation sueceeiied another, the diverailios 
ih)nld by the same cause increase. If, as some soppose, the 
Iduge for a time left influences tendmg to facilitate the oper- 
Ifion of existing const itutional adaptahilitics, and if, as has 
Iben also imagined, these last were in the earlier ages greater 
baa Bince, there then would, very soon after the Flood, 
^pear very considerable varieties among our patriarch's 
lescendants. 

' Bnt in accounting for the antiquity of leading varieties in 
lie human kind, it is our deliberate ojiinton that at some early 
)tmod subsequent to the Deluge, there was a preternatural 
)ktetuifi/i)tg of prime physical bu seep tihiJi ties ; that this may 
bkve occurred at the era of God's giving directions to Noah 
bspecling Ihe partition of the earth among his dcscendantB ; 
», as we are rather inclined to think, synehronally with the 
niraculous Confuaion of Tongues at Babel. "We have on a 
bnner occasionexpressedourbelief of the great final cause of 
bat Confusion. For the same grand reason it seems to ub 
fatt the Supreme Kulcr would superadd the effect just men- 
k>ned> Devising for wise and benevolent purposes the 
peedy spread of mankind abroad, and not only their proxl- 
Binle or temporary but persistent separation, he would, the 
IBore effectually and completely to secure what he wished, 
iaase early to exist among the postdiluvians, considerable 
jbysical as well as linguistic diversities. This intensifying 
t original eonsiitutional tendencies to variation he would 
biiise to continue just so long as would be seen by him requi- 
Itc to secure the desired broad and abiding physical differ- 
ilMB. As to intei'mediate varieties, they are produced, 
falODg other means, by copulative inlerminglinga of the 
kidcr ; and they are on iho constant increase. 

In our last jireoeditig lecture wc referred to an eminent 
Mttinliel of our dity, as the repromulgator of the doctrine of 
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a plurality of origin of mankind. He, contrary to all others, 
if we mistake not, holding to the plurality doctrine, acknow- 
ledges the genus "Aomo** to consist of a single species, but 
uses the term species in such a sense as not to be incompatible 
with the doctrine of diversity of origin. Having first labored 
to establish the position that there are certain "zoological 
provinces," the fauna as well as flora of which severally were 
created in the province itself, and not introduced into it by 
migration or transfer from a common centre, he proceeds to 
maintain that " each province has its own race of men, which 
could not have come from a single pair, but must have been 
created each in the province where it is found.** The proto- 
plasts or primary human occupants of the different provinces, 
too, were not created simultaneously, but at different seasons. 
The Adam and Eve of Genesis, according to him, were far 
from the only pair brought into being when they were ; and 
they were by no means of the first race of the human kind 
that were created. 

To this we venture the following very brief remarks in 
reply: — First, The fact that the human creature is possessed 
of cosmical and not merely provincial adaptabilities is itself 
pretty strong proof, that the races of mankind were not 
created and primarily located at different centres. Secondly, 
Violence is done to the Mosaic history by attempts to recon- 
cile it with the hypothesis that "Adam and Eve were not the 
only nor the first human pair created." If Adam and Eve 
were formed on the sixth geogonic day, there could have been 
no pre-Adamites ; and if biblical interpreters, and no less 
than an inspired apostle among the number, (1 Cor. 15 : 45, 
47,) understand correctly the teachings of the archaic record, 
then Adam was "the Jirst man," and, consequently, there 
were no other men created simultaneously with him, much 
less before him. Thirdly, A creative act being a miracle, it is 
unphilosophical to resort to so many miracles for the produc- 
tion of a species, when a far less number may be reasonably 
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Jldieved quite Bufficieot to anawcr the purpose. S'ourth^, 
TCbe prevalent conclusions of the highest geological authori- 
ties go to confina the Mosaic account aa to the recent date 
k^ primeval man. These testify that there were no pre- 
(frdamites. FifthJi/, All history, as well as tradition, points 
fe one part of the earth, and that Central Asia, as the cradle 
^ the human race. Sixthly, It is declared by Dr. Pickering, 
tfiat it appears, " on xoblogical grounds, that the human family 
jb foreign to the American Continent." 

\f Aa important branch of etlmology remains yet unconsulted 
^ regard to the interesting and momentous inquiry before ua. 
iJt might be justly considered as a great and, indeed, culpable 
^vnission, did we altogether fail to question her in reference 
jko the extent of the paternity of our patriarch. Wo allude 
|0> Comparative Philology, or what tlte French term Linguis- 
lique. We regret thnt we have time to listen to the testimony 
g( this witness but for a. few moments. Thankful we will 
feel, however, for the opportunity to eateh from lier lipa even 
R iew words on this point. It is not yet three-fouriha of a 
iKntury — little, if any, more than a half — ainee she assumed 
ncli form and dimensiona aa to entitle her to the appellation 
Bf tcience. Bursting forth then from tlie dark and narrow 
nil ajid heavy enslaving sliacklea by which she had long 
leen cramped, aa well aa confined, she exhibited, for a while, 
Hhe wild and antic waywardness of chafed and inexperienced 
lUldhood. The last century may, perhaps, truly be said to 
twve closed with such a elate of linguisiique as either to favor 
Ae now confessedly inaupportahle hypothesis, that the Balielic 
Confusion consisted or resulted in the origination of quite a 
Ijlunber of languages, bearing, for tlie most part, no alTmities 
|o each other ; or else (o corroborate such a tlieory aa that of 
professor Agaasiz, that mankind had oHginalcd in different 
'provinces," between the different portions or various clusters 
|f' whom there existed, at least primarily, no more linguistic 
^HUi Banguineoua relationship. Those linguists who continued 
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to rccognUo any family connection, did so on the ground of 
vhat tliey regAi'ded Mosaiu authority, and then seemed lo 
Ttnow no other family than Shemilic, which they made emi- 
nently bromi — GO broad as to embrace the wbote rai^af 
langnngc. 

The present century opened with the dawn of more intel- 
ligent riewa in regard, first, to what constitulea the trnlj I 
Shemitic, or, as Dr. Prichard prefers terming it, 5yro-^niitm 
family ~- wliicb, by the way, comprises the Hebrew, Anuniw 
(Clialdec and Syriac,) and the Arabic, inclaaive of llie 
Ethiopic and citi-cme nortbera African. Having proceeded 
thus far, marking the relations anddeiining the boonda oftlie 
difTerent portions of this family — philology did not nor could 
' stop there. She, synchronously, began making a new imd 
remarkable discovery ; commenced tracing a connection of a 
nature before not dreamed of. One member after anolliar 
she succeeded in detecting of that numerically largQ and 
geographically extensive family now known under the name 
of Iitdo-EuTopfan In the valuable Ethnographic Mapnau- 
ally placed at the front of Dr. Wiseman's Lectures oa the 
Conncclion buhicfn Scitnce nnd Ecvcaled Rolitrion,yoQniay 
behold at a glance the boundaries (among others) of tliii 
wide family, — beginning at the aoutbeaatern extremity of 
hither India ; running through a large part of middle tsA 
western peninsular Asia, embracing the territories of to 
Hindoos, Afghans, Persians, Ancient Medes, Khurda, Oesele« 
of Caucasus, Armenians, etc, ond, with the exception of » 
few narrow and curiously isolated spots, the whole of Europe- 
The names of the principal modern languages prevailing 
within these vast territorial limits, are indicated in la^& 
measure by the names of the countries in which they ar^ 
found, together with those ancient languages, the Sanskrit o* 
the farther East, and the Greek and Latin of the West- 
Through the untiring efforts of able European philologists, 
there have been proved most undoubted affini^es exJBting 
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between these several languages — real and manifest afliniticR* 
not alone verbal or radical^ but also in grammatical structure. 
•* If we compare," says Dr. Pricliarcl, " the grammatical forms 
and vocabularies of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Zend, Ger- 
man, Lithuanian, Slavic, and Celtic languages, we discover — 
besides analogies in the laws of const met ion or in the 
mechanism of speech, which is of all marks of afTniitj the 
most important — a palpable resemblance in many of those 
words which represent the ideas of a people in the most sim- 
ple state of existence. Such are terms expressive of family 
relations, father, mother, brother, sister, son, daughter ; 
names for the most striking objects of the material universe ; 
terms distinguishing the different parts of the body, as head, 
feet, e^es, ears ; names of numbers up to five, ten, or twenty ; 
verbs descriptive of the most common sensations and bodily 
acts, such as eating, drinking, sleeping, seeing, hearing," etc. 
(Researches into tlie Physical IHstory of Mankind^ vol. 3, p. 
9.) It jnight be briefly added, that resemblances between 
the numerous members of this family are to be traced in the 
personal, demonstrative, and interrogative pronouns ; in ver- 
bal roots and words of primary necessity ; in the case signs of 
nonns, and in the case system generally ; a prevalent resem- 
blance in what is usually called the conventional gender of 
nonns ; in the formation of the comparative and superlative 
degrees of adjectives ; in the internal inflection of verbs, etc. 
Of all the numerous members of the great Indo-European 
family, none is more noteworthy than the Sanskrit — whose 
history has so much of the air of romance ; whose origin, 
contrary to the strange and untenable conjecture of Dugald 
Stewart, lies back in remote antiquity ; and whose position, 
in regard to the other members, is peculiarly prominent, if 
not actually paternal; — a language remarkable, moreover, 
for its energy, regularity, and richness — the name itself, 
according to Bopp, signifying " adorned, completed, perfect ; " 
as well as associationally, in an eminent degree, interesting, 
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Now, were we to say naught, did we indeed know niaagliti 
definitely, about any other portions of the human race, v< 
might not illogically draw a broad conclusion from what bai 
been ah«ady advanced. If so large a part of mankind as 
these two families, — the Shemitic and Indo-European-' 
comprise, are so linked together as to indicate prime local an^ 
parental identity; — or, to go no farther, if so truly vast * 
portion of human creatures, even, as the Indo-European faH^' 
ily contain, possess such unity; speak, as it were, one laf*-' 
guage — have proceeded from one locality, had one origin—'' 
we could hardly be accused of doing violence to logic, or <^ 
leaping beyond all legitimate bounds, by concluding that tl» ' 
other portions of the genus "homo" sprang firom the sam-^ 
locality and genital source. Yet, there are some ascertainec^ 
indications, a passing notice of which, notwithstanding aC^ 
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ir solicitude for brevity, it will not be expedient wholly 

wilhliotd. 

As to the languages of the Mongolian race, allliough they 
Bpparenlly differ much from the Indo-European, yet, from 
some instances of resemblaace already discovered, it seems 
jiot imprubuhlc that, as facilities for investigation increase, 
^any important analogies may be ascertained. It is clear, 
as the respected Professor Gibbs, of Tale, has remarked, that 
^ llie religious life of the race has been formed by Buddhism 
from India; and that their religious langu^e is a mere 
^ialect of tlie Sanski'it." "Who then can think himself acting 
Reasonably by giving them a separate origin? — especially, 
tlie line of demarcation, as Br. Prichard has shown, is 
difficult to be made — the Turks, for example, having claims 
both ways. 

In reference to the Malay or Polynesian race, we would 
pimply remark, that we have good authority for averring that 
(here la a ntdiciil resemblance between their languages ; and 
Uiat a distinct origin for that race, cither on historical or 
philological grounds, is not known to havo any respectable 
Rdyocate. 

In regard to the Afnean dialects, the means have hitherto 
^en but stintedly enjoyed for determining their character, 
jbi article froni the pen of Rev. J. L. Wilson, published in 
}he Biblica Sacra, (November, 1847,) shows that they be^n 
klready to arrange themselves in groups ; and that, in par- 
ticular, " crossing the Mountains of the Moon, we find one 
t family of languages extending itself over the whole of 
Sie southern division of the continent." 

Aa to the Aboriginal American race, it has been observed 

at a general similarity of structure has been found in their 
languages ; that these begin to arrange themselves in groups : 
Uid that uo suflicient reasou exists for holding to llioir separate 
irigin. 

What then, young gentlemen, is the conclusion to which by 
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lliis liDgiiiKtic inquiry wc fire led, but the following? — Soitc 
AB ComparalivB Philology liaa yet possessed herself of ihe 
ability to beiir intelligent and correct testimony, fihe witncsif! 
in Otvnr or one local and ancestral source for the hamankinJ; 
nnd. Its to lidr yet future advances, she promises to b«iT 
grntjuolly clearer and fuller evideuce in the same direction. 
l>'acili[iea for inlercoinmunication are now so multipljins 
and cKtending, that the time is, perhaps, not far distant wljeo 
the sciences which specially have to do with the main quef- 
tion before iia, will find no obstacle in the way, or opportunity 
wanting, to the most unbounded investigation, or exlcmice 
research. Tiiose who shall tlieo he living on the earth, as 
some of you may be, will, we venture to predict, be affordtd 
the privilege of seeing such an abundance of clear and Birong 
evidem^; in support of the doctrine for which we are MB- 
lending. as to allow the esistence of no donbt about its truth. 
We do not, indeed, imagine tliat philological invest igatiun, 
when most extended 03 well 09 thorough, will he able to traoa 
- snch perfect analogies or ofRnitiea between all languages, as 
to ignore or disprove the Mosaic testimony in regard to the 
lin^ui.ftio event at IJ^ibel ; but thc«e two thing.s she mBj 
effectually succeed in doing: — She may cast no Tittle ligbl 
upon the character of that event; and she may show oonohi- 
sively that mankind, in all her multitudes and varieties, an 
the descendants of those who were gathered on the ShinsHi: 
plains. And this being done, there will, tram that point, b« 
DO difficulty in tradng tJie entire hamao kind up to osr 
patriarch as their common father. 
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Young Gentlemen: 

Were we reasoning with professed anti-biblists on the 
topic which has the last two evenings engaged our notice, we 
would not, of course, think of resorting to the BiUe for argu- 
ment — ask not at all what witness it bears on the question. 
But as at least some of the advocates of plurality profess a 
reverence for the Sacred Scriptures; essay to convince 
the friends of Revelation that their theory conflicts not 
Yi\\h her testimonies — nay, farther, derives a measure of 
support from that source — it is lawful and proper for us to 
meet them here, and to attempt to show that their labor in 
that direction is uselessly expended; that their pluralistic 
hypothesis is neither supported by nor reconcilable with the 
teachings of the Word of God. On this ground it was that 
early in the argument there was, on two or three occasions, 
reference made by us to it — more particularly to its historic 
testimony in relation to the subject But we feel the more 
inimical to their theory on account of what we deem the bale- 
ful effect, in the case of those who embrace it, on doctrinal 
helief. Indeed we see not how such theory can be clung to 
without having one's religious creed rendered (if not before- 
hand so) exceedingly inconsistent with the didactic utterances 
of Holy Writ. To our heart no order of truths is so dear as 
those denominated evangelical ; and their hold on human belief 
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yarieties of mankind, the entire human oooopantp of alliihe 
zoological provinces, without an exception, are 9%nftd and 
mortal. Those who hold to the unity of origin of all human 
beings — who believe that entire mankind descended &om 
one human pair — stand ready to satisfy, and very quickly 
too, every demand of this sort. Those who ask them such 
questions they will refer to a few verses, mostly in the fif^ 
chapter of Paul's Epistle to the Romans, as explanatory ^ 
the whole matter. 

But, should it be granted that all the existing inhabitai^^ 
of the globe have proceeded from the same original stock ^^ 
are the descendants of a common father— yet it may t^ 
objected that our postdiluvian patriarch, so called, cani^^ 
rightly be regarded, even in a secondary sense, as that cor^ 
mon father -^ that he is entitled to no such distinction as th^ 
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>lif Univeraol palernity. The objection to wliicli we refer is 
of an archteological or historical character, and runs llms : 
There are nations presenting evidence of higher antiquity 
ttian tlie days of Noali — such, for instance, as the Chaldeans, 
Chinese, Hindoos, and especially the Egyptians, 
' That claims of this kind have been set up, cannot be de- 
liied ; but we are not quite prepared to say that the justness 
bf them IB nndeniable. Apart from ttie hiats furnished by 
the Mosaic records, be it observed, there is extant no reliable 
history of the rise of the nations of remotflst antiquity. A 
few scattered fragments of so-called annals, only, have Bur- 
Wved the wreck of ages, and these are " rudis indigestaque 
ilnolis," a rude and indiffesied mass, floating on the gulf of 
ttime, incongruous in themselves, and unconnected with each 
tother; oppressed and smothered almost beneath successive 
kccumulationa of mythologic fiction, philosophizing allegory, 
w>d recondite mysticism. 

As to the Chaldcang we hardly need say more than lliis — 
4hat though Alexander (called the Great) is reported to haTe 
^discovered in Babylon observations for one thousand nine 
'tiundred and three years previous to his arrival thither, the 
Very commencement of their chronology has been proved to 
"go no farther back than the era of king Kabonassar, 
br seven hundred and forty-seven years before Christ. 
Among the fragments from Berosus's history preserved 
pj Joseplius, Ensebius, and others, is to be found a tra- 
bition of their original, which is remarkable for being so 
noflely analogons to the details of sacred history, as to leave 
bo doubt upon the mind concerning the source whence 
ll came. After an elaborate description of Babylonia, 
■nd a strange story of a certain creature which in the first 
|*ear of the world came out of the Red Sen, conversed f»- 
hiUiarly wilh men, and taiiglit them the knowledge of letters 
|bid Beveml useful aria, Berosus proceeds to give a short 
Iteeount of iho kings, the names of nhom were Atoms, Alas- 
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The Encyclopedia of Beligious Knowledge, under the liead 
of Empire of Bahyhny afler remarking of it, that it may be 
considered as the first great monarchy of whii^ any records 
are to be found in history, says, ^^It appears to have been 
founded a short time afler the flood ; and — according to the 
astronomical tables sent by Alexander to Aristode — about 
two thousand two hundred and thirty-foar yearn B. C. Of 
this first Babylonian kingdom there is very little to be known 
except what is related in the Sacred Scriptures ; l^that about 
two thousand years B. C. it consisted, under Nimrod, of four 
cities, Babel, Erech, Accad, andCahieh," etc 

As to the Chinese nation, there has been claimed by and 
for her great antiquity. But that their empire as such ex- 
isted before the Flood, and before the era which we assign for 
the Creation of the World, is as extravagant and unfounded 
as the mythological stories of some other nations. We have 
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in our hand the first of two volumea from the pen of the Rev. 
Charles Gutzkff, — whose name is familiar to yo« all, — en- 
tilled, " A Sketch of Chinese History, Ancient and Modem,'' 
irom which, as leliahlc authority, we will give you a few sen- 
tences. " Not only," Bays this writer, " is the fabulous part of 
UiC Chinese history very uncertain, hut even the first two dy- 
nasties. Ilea and Shang, labor tutder great difficulties, which 
have never been entirely removed. We must in fact date 
the authentic hisloiy of China from Confucius, five hundred 
and fifty years £. C, and consider the duration of the pre- 
ceding period as uncertain. Chinese ancient astronomy has 
been celebrated by many ; but if we suppose their calcula- 
ns to have been correct, the ancient Chinese, who lived 
MCOrding to their historians four thousand years ago, greatly 
sarpaascd tlieir iioslerity of the present day, who, after so 
much instruction from foreigners, still betray a childish ignor- 
ance on many essential points of this difficult science. Con- 
fucius evidently labors to refer the origin of his doctrines 
(which either originated with himself or were transmitted to 
liim by tradition) to the remotest antiquity, for the pur|)ose 
of inspiring his countrymen with veneration for them. In 
order to effect this, he had to create for his nation an authen- 
tic history out of the materials furnished by tradition. As 
there were no regular annals, or any celebrated histori- 
ographer who flourished. before his era, he was not able, not- 
withstanding the most laborious researches, to avoid error. 
The destruction of the greater pail of Cliinose hooks by 
Qie-hwang-te, the first universal monarch of CItina," (whose 
reign commenced two hundred and forty-six years B. C^) 
"douhllcss contributed likewise to render the chronology 
moreerroneou3,"(page55). Yon have heard what ihc author 
husaid concei'ning the first two, i. e. the //fa and Shang 
dyiitt&tieB. Yet those commenced only in tlie two ihousand 
two himdred and seventh year 11. C, and extended down tii ibe 
one thousand ono hundred and twcnly-lhird ye.ir B. C. (See 



pap'ji 58-00.) In other words, tlie enHicst dynasty, c 
according to tUis very doublful record of Confucius, did not, 
occurdinp; lo tlie Bbortest, i. e. tbe llebiew cUronology, < 
nence until one hundred and forty-one years subsequent to 
the Delufrc, and according to tbc Septuagint not until on« 
thouBond and tliirly-ninc years posterior to that event. In the 
extract from Mr. Gutzlaflj allusion i» made to the destruc- 
tion of book i by llie Emperor Hoangti (Che-hwang-le.) Like 
Nabonassnr, the king of Babylon in an earlier reign, this sove- 
reign was so ambitious of being reputed by posterity the foDod- 
cr of the empii^, that he ordered all the hooka, medals, coins, 
and monuments of antiquity which could be laid hold of lo be 
desti'oyed, that there might remain no earlier record, dale, or 
authority relative to religion, science, and politics, than those 
of his reign. Hence, says Dr. Hales, {Chronology, Tol. 1, p. 
29C,) '' their most authentic history, composed from the relics 
of tlieir ancient boolia by Sae-ma-tricn, about a century be- 
fore Christ, marlicd neither the dates nor the duration of 
reigna or dynajities, until B. C. 878." The celebrated 
Klaproth, who came from the study of tlieir authors with no 
prejudices inducing lo .in undue dejirccialion of the glories of 
the so-called Celestials, instead of allowing them the ex- 
tremely venerable antiquity claimed for them by some of 
their historians, does not hesitate to deny the existence o! 
historic certainty in their empire, earlier than seven hundred 
and eighty-two years before Christ. Should we allov Ih^ 
land then to have been penetrated and incipiently coIotIm^ 
quite early after the Flood according to the common chronol- 
ogy, it strikes us that we cumot be reasonably chained ffi'l' 
doing injustice to any high claim presented. 

As to the Hindoo nation, great efforts have been made to 
establish her claims to such an excessive antiquity ss to con- 
flict with the Mosaic history in regard to the peopling of the 
postdiluvian world. One of the ways in which this has been 
essayed to be done, has been bya Feferenca tobertufrononf- 
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The " unfortunate Bailly," as Dr. Wiseman calls hira, has 
Tery specially labored lo sliow it from this Eouree. Hut Mr. 
•Benlley, in particular, bas effeclually pi-oved his attempt to 
£e eminently a failure. The Varisiita Siddbanta and the 
Earya Siddbanta, which the Hindoos used to date at some 
BilHons of years hack, bavcj by the computations of this lat- 
ler author, been brought down lo the tenth or eleventh cen- 
iory of the Christian era. Even La Place, a friend of Bailly, 
kpeaking of the Indian (Hindoo) astronomical tables, say?» 
fliey " suppose a very advanced etate of astronomy ; but there 
it every reason to believe that they can claim no very high 
intiquity." To these testimonies may be added that of Dr. 
^askelync, of Ileeren, Cuvier, and Klaproth, who thus 
Witos : " Leg tables astronomiques des Hindouft, auxquellea 
Sn avait attribuo une antiquite prodigieuse, ont e(e constniices 
^ans le Beptieme siecle de I'ere vulgaire, et ont e(e posteri- 
•^-einent reportees par des cjilcub k une i5poqne anterieure." 
Tpffemoires relatifs k I'Asie.) 

If we pass from the astronomy to the history of the Hin- 
j3oo nation, we shall not, tipon thorough research, find any 
nch evidence of high antiquity as to excite alarm lest our 
postdiluvian progenitor should lose his paternity as to that 
leoplfi. There will, in our investigations, be discovered more 
troofs of the ambition of that nation to be thought very ancient, 
tan of their actually being so. But of direct personal in- 
free ligation we are spared the trouble — since such men as 
Jir Wm. Jones, Wilfort, Heeren, and Col. Tod, have gone 
rt-er this ground, and given ua the results of their examina- 
Bon. The conclusion to which these men have come is, that 
Vhen divested of fable, the history of this people may be 
Bxted back some two thousand years before the Christian 
Bra. The last named gentleman (Col. Tod.) assuming, al- 
nost without limitation, the chronological tables of the coun- 
iry, does indeed extend a little the period. He has ventured 
to place tlie establishment in India proper of llie two grand 
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noes dUtinctively coUcl Uioae of Soorja and Chandra alrt 
two thousand two hundred and fifty-six years before Christ. 
If you would like to sec a Bomewhat detailed account of 
btveatigatioDs to whicli we have been alluding, look into 
WiAemnn's Lectures, on the Connection between Scien 
Rcvualed Ileligion, vol. 2, Lecture 7. An additional thing, 
on the authority of Col. Tod, you will find tliere stated, going 
t*> coiilirm the crodibility of the Mosaic history is regard to 
tlifl L-artli's Colonization — which is, thiit the Hindoos them- 
selves estublisli the birthplace of their nation towards Su 
tpcil ; and, Eiill fartlicr, that there arc such curious coincidences 
twtweeii the origin aasigned to tlieir respective nations bythe 
Monguls, Clune«e, and Hindoos, whilst distioguished by dif- 
fi^riint languages, as to establish the fact of a common ori^ 
As lo Egypt, though human feet early pressed her soil, j«I 
wc believe her to present no human footprints bearing teeti' 
mouy to an earlier colonisation than tlic Mosaic annals will 
allow. From her monumenU and her ktitoiy, both, eiTortj 
have been indeed made to oxiort testimony adverse to certain 
historic statementa of Mosea, (as to time rather than as to/a«, 
howevcr.J and it 13 surclj ivell to examine tbe tme chftractcr 
(rf that testimony. As friends of revelation we have no fesn 
as to tbe resulL We indeed mnchmbtake, if where infide% 
has wishfully and zealously sought to find evidence hostile to, 
there may not be found proof confirmatory of the veri^ of 
the records of the sacred historian ; espedally if we do not 
discard or repudiate the Septuagint chronology. Worthy 
interpreters hav« been found <^ Egypt's dark sayings. Her 
moQuments have been interrogated— interrogated by men 
to whom tbey were not unwiUing to listen. To the lips of 
her hieroglyphics, even, Toung, the ChampollioDs, Wilkinson, 
Rosellini, etc, have put their ew, and come away with re- 
plies not of a character to cheer the heart of skepticism. Toa 
will fully understand our allusion by the persnal of the 
Eighth Lecture of tbe work of Dr. Wiseman, bot a moment 
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ifeired to ; and tlie first three chapters of the 

rork of Dr. Hawks, enlitled, The Monumenli of Eg^pt ; or, 

^pt a Witness for the Bible. Amoog other things let me 

iMjaest you to note the result of inquiries and diacuasiona 

ipecting the Zodiacs of Dendera and Eaneh. How absurd 

s been shown the antiquity which had, even by Burkhardt, 

tepuia, etc, been ascribed or allowed to tliem. 

And if we turn from her monuments and prosecute our re- 

IBOTches in ancient liiatory, in order to ascertain their rise, — 

be period of the prime aettlement of the land of the Pham- 

^, — we shall find oni-aelves enveloped in mist impenetralilc. 

Plan in relation to it there is no portion of the remoter annals 

(f the human race more obscure from the want of authentic 

lecords, or more perplexed by groundloaa conjecture and 

sld speculation. The ancient annalists whom the anxious 

iquirer interrogates, require of him to carry back hia imagi- 

iltioii to an era many thousand years prior to the esistenco 

j^ all written deeds ; and then gravely introduce him to gods 

demigods who had once condescended to dwell on Ifae 

:a of the Nile, and to govern the fancied inhabitants of 

l^at fertile region. In regard lo that land it may indeed be 

Iffinned, that the limits between mythology and the simple 

of a mortal race are not yet fully established. 

Tet, to a certain extent, at least, tlie history of ancient 

E^pt can be placed on credible grounds. The reign of 

Menet is to be uonsidered as marking the limits of legitimate 

fatqtiiry in this field. By different investigators different 

have been fixed on for tho commencement of his reign. 

j^ACording to Dr. Hales, (Analysis of Ancient Chronolc^, 

,. 4, p. 418,) it commenced B. C. 2412 years; accoi-ding 

Dr. Prichord, 2214 B. C. The principal authority on 

trJtich this reign has been determined, is Josephus, who bail 

iU«r means of becoming acquainted with the works of 

[anetbo, than were enjoyed by Eusebius, Syncellus, or 

lien. This writer (sec hia Antiq., Lib- 8. ch. 6) assures 
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ud, tliat Alenes lived many years before Abraham, and tbM J 
liH ruled more than one thousand three hundred yeais before j 
Soloiuoii. Here are euch dala furnished as helped Drs. 
Uulen tind Frichard Ut arrive at their conclusiooa. If ;ou 
bear in mind that Dr. Ilales'e Chronology is the extended one 
which substaalitilly corresponds with ihe Scptuagint Chro- 
nology, tbere will be found, in the date at which he fixes tlie i 
oommenceiuent of the reign of Menes, nothing to conflict with 
the Momie history relative to l^e pt-rioil of the Flood, the 
Diapersion, etc. Dr. Holes makes the first Egyptian Dynasty, 
— beginning with Menos, 2412 E. C, — to last two hundi-ed 
and fifty-three years, i. e., to 2159 B. C. ; the second Dynas- 
ty, under the Uyk-shoa, or shepherd kings — a foreign race 
— from the last named period, two hundred and eixty years, 
i. c., to 180!) B. C. But be it remembered that the same 
Dr. Hales fixes the epoch of the Deluge at 3155 B, C— ' 
presenting an interval of seven hundred and foriy-tliree ' 
years between the Flood and the rise of the first Egyptian ' 
DyTiasty. I 

Menes, called by Syncellus MesCraim, is regarded by 1 
Rliuckford as llie Mizraim of Moses. But shall we say 
naught of those dynasties which preceded Menes; thirty 
dynasties, consisting of one hundred and thirteen genera- 
tions, and which took up the space of thirty-six thousand 
five hundred and twenty-five yeara ; or of the ailer-r^gn of 
eight demigods, during the space of two hundred lud seven- 
teen additi(»uil years ; or of the Cydi Cynid, i. e., according 
to Manetho, a race of heroes, in number fifteen, whose reigns 
occupied the space of four hundred and forty-three still addi- 
tional years 7 What shall we say, unless this, that they who 
believe it en matie to be anything above fiction or fable, have 
a larger development of the organ of credulity than we have 
any pretensions to ? That Egypt had been peopled before 
the Flood, we have no doubt ; and if we imagine, with Afri- 
canus, that all of what professed to be historic, in regard la 
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times preceding Menea, mny have been built upon some 
traditional fragmenls or broken reports relative to Egypt in 
tiie antediluvian age, it is to be presumed that few will put 
themselves to the trouble of quarrelling or finding fault wilii 
m for it. We shall not tell all that we might conjecture upon 
this point — choosing to keep more silent in reference to it 
(ban Mr. Shuckford Las done. 

From Menea or Misr downward, if, ioslcad of imagining 
with Manetho, the whole nnmbcr of kinga to have succeeded 
one another in a direct line, we agree with Sir John Marsham 
in making a certain number of them contemporaries of each 
other, we shall find all clear. Moses may then be regai'dcd 
M no great errorist even in chronology. As soon as you 
shall have opportunity, it ia hoped you will consult the work 
of Mr. R. S. I'oole, entitled Norte Egyptiacm. This Mr. 
Poole was brought up on the banks of the Nile ; is a gentle- 
man of talents and learning, of skilful and laborious research ; 
and has spent many years in the study of the monuments. This 
author has adduced proofi^, from the monuments themselves, 
tlmt teveral of the dynasties were really co/itemporaneoui — ■ 
jast as Sir John Marsham, and not only he, indeed, but most 
of the learned for ages have supposed would prove to be the 
case. Mr. Poole discovered on the monuments a variety of 
aatronomical signs and records, the interpretation of which, 
H appears, he has ascertained ; and his calculations based on 
those astronomical records confirm the conclusions he deduces 
&xMn other sources, — all going to show that the whole of 
£!g)rptian Chronology, when pro]>erIy understood and reduced 
to order, is entirely consistent with the chronology of the 
Bible. As to the train of evidence adduced by Mr. Poole, 
BO complete and convincing does it appear, that Sir J. G. 
'Wilkinson, one of the most learned of living men in all that 
relates to Egyptian archaeology, has published bis entire 
concurrence in the views of this writer on Egyptian chro- 
nology, and his convictions of the satisfactoi'y character of the 
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evidence wliich that gentleman has drawn from the monu- 
monts. At the game time, we will not be surprised if the 
accaracy of these rejulls shall be called in question by ihoM 
nbo arc strongly committed in the support of the high 
antlijkiity advocated hy Lipsius and Biuisen. 

"We feel univilling to dismiss the archfeological question 
without first dropping two general considerations ; only oiw 
of which however will we tax you with the statement of, this 
evening — reserving the other with whidi to commence the 
next and dosing Exercise. 

The first, then, is this : As we do not find Mosea con- 
cemed about giving us even a connected MUoTy, muehlcaaa 
formal chronology of tlie times intervening between the crea- 
tion and the birth of Abraham ; a"'T as the dates presented 
in his genealogical lists could so ,sily undergo alterationg, 
cither tlirough the carelessness or haste of transcribers, of 
(from some motive) through design, we need not consider 
the matters aifaet or of doctrine of tlie book of Grenesb over- 
thrown, even if the commonly received Hebrew chronology 
of that book, or that of the Greek translation, the Septuagiut, 
could be proved erroneous. Not only might the doctrines 
which Hoses there teaches still be true ; but the fects which 
he states may have occurred — this, though the precite titm 
of their occurrence should not be found accurately stated. 
We like that remark of Dr. Hawks in his " MoDuments of 
Egypt," p. 30, " It does not afiect the respect due to the 
book as an inspired volume of fact or doctrine, to consider its 
general chronology an open question. That it has been so 
considered and treated by some of the most poufi and learned 
men is a fact well known to the Biblical student. When 
tinte is not of the essence of a fact recorded, it ia uniinp>ortanL 
There are few even of modem histories that harmonise in 
dales; yet no one doubts the- facts they slate. In this case, 
as in the kindred one of geological science, it would seeis that 
the Bunple purpose for which the book was written has been 
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Averlooked. The Bible was never inleDded to be a system 
of chronology nor a treatise on geology." 

Whilst we unhesitatingly subscribe to the sentiments ad- 
vanced in this quotation, let it not be understood — after what 
w« have said we cannot be understood — as making any con- 
cessions to anti-biblists in regard to the main matter under 
consideration , It is a vain pretence that such and such 
nations had their rise many thousands of years ago. Even 
the little that M-e last evening said, or rather alluded to, is 
enough to show this. That (here will yet appear a full and 
most uniiuestionahle refutation or exposure of the pretensions 
of certain nations to an antiquity irreconcilable with the 
chronology of Genesis, we most confidently anticipate, nor do 
we believe the day far distant. After what we have hinted, 
will you not indeed believe (hat it has already dawned? In 
tbe " land of Ham " in particular, much has already been 
and more is no doubt on the eve of being discovered, not only 
coincident with but corroborative or illustrative of various 
items of Biblical history. Those who are greedy of cumula- 
tive or confirmatory testimony in regard to tbe statements of 
the writer of the Pentateuch, are not likely to be left without 
much more of an archfeological character than they in any 
wise can reasonably demand. Aa it was with tbe Jews 
r^arding Jesus' Mcssiabship, so is it in our day relative to 
^tlie Mosaic hisloiy. There is a calling out for more evi- 
dence. Never satisfied with the mass which they are already 
afforded, like the daughters of the horseleech thcirc onlinual 
cry is Give, giue. It is probable that with one tenth part of 
the evidence they would be content, in relation to any points 
not belonging to or connected with Sacred History, Only 
in regard to Biblical mailers is it that ihey ushibit so pro- 
digious a maw. 
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YouNO Gentle.iien: 

The archffiological consideration, second m order, with wliicb 
we proposed to introduce ihia Exercise, ia the following: 
Those scTcral nations who pretend to so vastly remote anti- 
quity of origin aa to make not barely the Noah but evan ibe 
Adam of Genesis a comparatively very modern gentleman, 
Heed not travel far, no, not a step, either forward, backveard, 
OT laterally, to find a flat denial of their ridiculous prelen- 
■ione. They may find it beneath their feeL The deiritus 
and rocky strata of the parts of the globe ivhere they dwell, 
furnish a substantial refiitalaoD of all pretensions of the kind, 
These say, No remains of such pretended far back aucestry 
lie in our bosom. And if the pretenders are not satisfied 
with Buch a declaration from the lips of the witness, let them 
penetrate her bowels and see whether they can get any more 
favorable response there. 

In Cavier's Theory of the Earth, the date of origin of the 
human species is discussed both on geological and historical 
grounds, embracing a large mass of leamingi and the date 
usually assigned to the origin of mankind adopted. Tlie 
same views have been expressed by Sir Charles Lyell j views 
which he espouses, not merely as the result of his own re- 
searches and reasonings, but of the prevalent conclusions of 
the highest geological - authorities. " I need not dwell," ob- 
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tevea Mr. Lyell, " oa the proofs of the low antiquity of our 
Becies, for it is not controverted by any experienced geologist ; 
jdeed, the real difficulty consists io tracing back the signs of 
jim's existence on the earth to that cornparatively modem 
^od when species, now his contemporaries, began to pre- 
Bninate. If there be a difference of opinion respecting the 
leurrence, in certain deposits, of the remains of man and 
k works, it 13 always in reference to strata confessedly of 
e most modern order ; and it is never pretended that out 
ice coexisted with assemblages of animals and plants of 
fcich all or even a great part of the species are extinct" 
Ml may see an analogous argument of Berkley for the re- 
ttt ongin of man, quoted with approbation by Mr. Lyell in 
I Principles of Geology, vol. 3, p. 203. 
The character of the testimony borne by geological facta 
delation to man and his works before the Flood, is such 
strongly to favor the idea that all the present nations and 
Rs of men are descended from our patriarch. In regard 
Uie nature of the facts, we, to avoid repetition, refer you 
those having a bearing on the subject, presented on the 
bventh and Twelfth Evenings. 

Bnt BO pertinacious and perverse is Bkepticisra, as further- 
re to attempt to urge an objection to the universal pater- 
i" of our patriarch, drawn from the Mosaic history itself. 
B of this nature : According to what Moses has narrated, 
nhfim, when he first entered Canaan, and, soon afterward, 
jrpt, found there nli-eady great and populous nations j and 
b not unreasonable to infer that equally populous and 
irisliing nations existed at the time in various other parts 
be world. Yet how could this be if these all descended 
Noali? Could the posterity of this one man have pog- 
BO increased and extended itself, so soon after the flood^ i 

answer to this suite of things? 
!!»!■ brings up the question of Scripture CAroiioloffj/ — 
Ber^g which we can say but little and yet carry out our 
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purpose of closing our ctiurae of lectures this eveninj. 
Others besides Bkeptica, even many learned interpreters of 
lli<! Sftcretl Word, have been moved, partly by this just elaled 
coil side rat ioD, to prefer a. more extended to the conunoii 
diruiivlo^. 

The chronology adi^pted by the English translators a! 
Ihe Sacred Scriptures, and plated ia the margin of our 
Bibles, is that of the Masoretic or common Hebrew 
text. According to it, the period whieh elapsed between 
the Deluge and the call of Abraham was fonr hundred 
and twenty-seven years; and between the Delnge wi 
the birdi of Christ two thousand ihne hnndred and fcrtj- 
eight years. The extended scheme to which we alludei], is 
the Sepluiiffint chronology — that is, the chronology of an 
ancient Greek translation of the Hebrew Scriptures. Accord- 
ing to tliis latter, the interval between the Deluge andlJie 
call of Abraliam ivaa ono thousand two hundred and five 
years; and between the Flood and tho birth of our Lonl 
three thousand one hundred and flfly-four years. Tou see 
how long and confessedly adequate a period Ihe Septusgint 
chronology presents for the increase, extensiYe spread, and 
national organization of Noah'a posterity before Abraham 
left Mesopotamia for Canaan. If this latter chronologic*! 
aystem can be shown to be correct, the skeptical objection is 
at once divested of all semblance of validity. Hence, atleast 
in part, many sincere friends of Holy Writ have been very 
iolicitous for its maiatenance, and not a few able Biblini 
acholars have volunteered their services in its advocMJ- 
Of the arguments advanced by these in its favor, mBoy V 
not a little plausible ; some very forcible. Among olheW i* 
is, for exainple, urged, that the shortened scheme adopted ^7 
Archbishop Usher from the Maaorite Jews, is recent in if 
origin, when compared with the more comprehensive chro- 
nology of the Septuagint ; that this last was used before lh« 
advent of our Lord ; was followed by the fathers of the ohnnli; 
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and appears not to have been called in quealion tjll, in the 
eighth century, a disposition to exchange it for the Kabbini- 
cal method of reckoning was first manifested bj the venerablo 
Bede.* It may be farther urged [hat the contracted scheme 
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AeeoTdIng to this chronology, the mteird bvtween the Delage uid the 
biith of Huan, Teiah'E eldest aon, ia seea to be one thouiand and 
BeveDty-two yeara; and between the Deluge and the birth of Terah'» 
yoanger «on, Abraham, one thoueand one hundred and thirty-two yean. 

N. B.— Let the reader compare the aboTe tablea with the two tablei 
in the Hebrew oi eommon chronology, to be found, one on page 21, and, 
the othen on page 339 of thia volume. 
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ipx '.|npAn!4 .immrrf Jb9»^'1b, mM^Mf^^tBat^iifam^^ 

It has been thought that for a while past that system has 
been considerably multiplying suffrages in its favor. 

In support of the commonly received chronology, on the 
other hand, the following considerations may be urged: — 
The fact of the Usherian or shorter reckoning being embodied 
in the Hebrew text is itself not a feeble argument against the 
longer computation ; and there appears also to be internal 
probability against it. It is assumed that the framers of the 
present Hebrew text set out with the deliberate intention of 
curtailing the true chronology. Tet such a charge is more 
easily made than substantiated. A procedure of this nature 
would operate against the ordinarily entertained Jewish 
opinion relative to the time of the Messiah's advent. It is 
quite certain that they have not tampered with the sacred 
text in those places where the temptation to it was greatest ; 
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Mi<l tbey ooght not, therefore, to be accused of tliis sacrilege 
instances of inferior moment, except upon very strong and 
liear proof. May it not be urged against such a charge, that 
le Jews of the Rabbinical schools, those of Palestine, were 
larded against all temptation of tampering with the sacred 
ixt, by the strict and cTen superstitious reverence with 
rhich they regarded the letter of the divine word? Bat the 
Alexandrine Jews, living under the inflaence of Grecian 
IberatuTe, and in a syncretizing age, began very early to 
slax this rigorous restraint of the ivritten letler. Of this 
tndency — so alien from the character of the Rabbinical or 
'alestinian Judaism — the Septuagint version exhibits mani- 
ist traces. They had also a special motive for lengthening the 
[ebrew textual chronology. The Egyptians, among whom 
lie^ had their residence, would bo disposed to sneer at a 
Mion whose origin was so recent as their sacred records 
lade the Hebrew. Hence they would have an intelligent 
iducement tending to the lengthening of the genealogies. 
Cliaton, in his Fasti Hellenici, p, 297, says, " The Chaldfeana 
IDd Egyptians, (whoso histories were about that time" — i.e., 
■bout the time the Septuagint translation was made — " pub- 
lished by Berosus and Blanetbo,) laid claim to a remote 
antiquity. Hence the translators of the Pentateuch into 
Greek might be led to augment tlic amount of the genera- 
ixa by the centenary additiom, and by the interpolation of 
IB second Gainan, in order to carry back the epochs of the 
Breation and of the flood to a period more conlbrmnble with 
Ibe high pretensions of the Egyptians and Chaldaeans." And 
manner in which the thing is done, witnesses to such & 
procedure. Deliberation is manifest. The very regularity 
Vf the scheme is sufficient to bring it under strong suspicion 
contrivance. Allusion is particularly had to Hie cenlenaiy 
iddiUons and deductions. — On this latter side of the cfarono- 
k^ical question you may find something noteworthy in 
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i^atou's ftMli lUBenici, pp. 2S3-297 ; and apeclall; so iu 
Brovm's Ordo StEctorum, pp. 318-3p4. 

AtW weigbing tlie argunienU in behalf both or ihe longer 
uud sliurler Chronologies, we ft'cl inclined to adhere to tiie 

Ll«r, tluit ia, the Ushorinn or Hebrew, if, so goon after the 
K>d AS four hundred and twenty-seven years, (the era, 
According to (V, of the call of Abraham,} we can mtionali; 
accouttt for eueh mnlti plication, spread, and Eettlement of 
Noah's posterity, »& authentic history, relative to those tiniw, 
leads us to believe then prevailed. 

Allow ua then to submit (in briefest form) tlie three fol- 
lowing considerations, and to ask whether these, if dul; 
revolved in the mind, may Dot be deemed enough to ^atieff 
any reasonable inquirer in relation to this matter, Firii^ 
After referring you to what was said on the Twenty-siilh 
Evening, concerning the number to which the oflspring of om 
postdiluvian progenitor roust have amounted at the cloae of 
the first century after the deluge — we would remark, thai, 
in the interval between the flood and the call of Abraham, so 
long with parental pairs did the process of procreation con- 
tinue — &om one hundred to one hundred and fifty yean— 
and from protracted life bo numy generations would becoiiB) 
so to apeak, contemporaneouB, that Noah'a descendants, at tlio 
close of that interval, must have attained to great nmnenc*' 
magnitude' — far greater than persona, if they lose sigbt o( 
these two circumstances, would at all imagine. Second— 
I<et readers be on their guard against being deceived bj 
terms. Wbat, pray, for the most part, were cUiet, Ungdo^ 
nations, then? Should they be conceived of after a modern 
fashion — the same ideas precisely be attached — would not 
great error be the consequence F Consider that eadi sid^ 
tiibe or group had a head or chief to whom wae applied <^^ 
title of king : thus, king of Sodom, ting of Gomorrah, king of 
Admab, king of Zeboiim, Giea. 14: 2. Look at Josh. 1^ 
9-24, and you will see that, in the smdl land of Canaan 
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t^here were, so late as in the days of Joshua, no less than 
thirty-one kings and so many kingdoms. Look at the size 
and military force ^of the early kingdoms, in the light of 
Oen. 14. Canaan, from its fertility and situation, may be 
believed to have been as well, if not better, stored with 
inhabitants than any of the neighboring provinces, when 
Abraham and Lot first came into it ; yet, though they 
were possessed of considerable flocks and herds, which soon 
became so large as to render it impracticable for them 
to dwell together, yet, when separated, they experienced 
no difficulty about finding a plenty of vacant room both for 
their families and their living substance. Third — We are 
liable to harbor misconception respecting the amount of event 
and change occurring in a given period, say from one to four 
or ^ye centuries. It is much greater than is ordinarily con- 
ceived. Just think, for example, that in the United States of 
America, the first permanent settlement took place in A. D. 
1609 — not quite two hundred and fifty years ago. This 
idea is finely illustrated in that passage from Kazwini, cited 
by us on the Sixteenth Evening. 

We have said the call of Abraham was four hundred and 
twenty-seven years after the flood. It is needful to note this, 
inasmuch as many of the printed tables of genealogies 
would make the date sixty years less — which is an error. 
Abraham was seventy-five years old when, in compliance 
with the divine call, he left Mesopotamia for Canaan, (Gen. 
12 : 4.) By subtracting this seventy-five from four hundred 
and twenty-seven, you ^yi the hirth of Abraham at three 
hundred and Jifty-twOy post diluvium ; but the tables alluded 
to ^:s. it at two hundred and ninety-two — a mistake arising 
oat of the erroneous assumption that Abraham, because first 
named, was the eldest son of Terah, and born when the father 
was seventy years old, (Gen. 11 : 26.) But as Terah died 
at the age of two hundred and five, (Gen. 11 : 32,) and was 
deceased when Abraham departed for Canaan, (compare 11 : 
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82, and 12 : 4^) by flubtracting seTe.nty-five fi-om two hoflditri 
and five, ynii h&vu niiu hiinilreil and thirty as the age it 
Teralk wliun hid aoii Abraliam waa bom, i. e., eixtif years 
below the eovcniy which those tables assign as the pcriocl of 
Abnihani'§ birlh. You thus see the correcfnesa of our asser- 
tion ooiiccnilng the (ruo era of the call of Abraham. 

According to the Hebrew compulsion, Abraham, llien, 
was bom Anno Mundi 1656+853=2008 ; and being bom 
three hundred and fifty-two years subaequent to the deluge, 
Noah'g departure out of the world (occurring three hundred 
and fifty years jiosterior to the Flood, Gen. 9 : 28) loot 
place but two years prior to Abraham's entraiiee into it ; and 
-when our patriarch was nine hundred and fifty years old. 
(Gen. fl : 29.) 

What an age ! and for a postdiluvian too ! you may ex- 
claim. Six hundred of those years, however, were iasa:d 
as an aatedilui'ian ; for there is this peculiarity about Koali 
and the seven other souls that were ferried over the materi 
— that they lived in two worlds, and served as a link 
between the two. Tes ; nearly two-thirds of Noah's nine 
hundred and fifty years he spent as an anicdiluvian. and 
brought his longiseval constitution indeed from beyond the 
Flood. No one beside who has died since the deluge, at- 
tained to near so great i^e as he. 

Antediluvian longevity has, in every postdiluvian age, 
been a source of wonder ; and it has fallen to our lot to hear 
some curious conjectures respecting it. So strange has the 
Mosaic account, pertaining to that matter, appeared to num- 
bers, that they Lave been induced to imagine those antedilu- 
vian years could not have been of equal length with ours — 
that they must have been not soltir but lunar years, i. e, 
motifks. This conjecture however is untenable, as may be 
perceived by the extreme absurdity of its making antediluvi- 
an parentage to commence in perfect childhood — at from 
the age of sixty-five to one hundred and eighty-seven months. 
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RS may be seen by casting the eye over the fifth chapter of 
Genesis. 

Others, discerning llie uDtenableness of that iiJea, hare 
fmsgiDed the comparatively few iostances of longevity of 
■wJiich the record makes mention. lo coastitme nearly or quite 
ah Ihe cases of the kind that occurred in early limes — that 
the population generally attained no such great age. To 
Ifais there are two objections: First — The idea has nothing 
Id the record to sustain it. The small number of generations of 
duin'i posterity before the ^oacliic deluge, as indicated in the 
fourth chapter of Genesis, appears to warrant the inference that 
they attained to similar longevity with those of the Sethile 
line spoken of in the fifth chapter. Second — The supposi- 
tion involves a palpably miraculous distinction wrought in 
&vor of the few longiseval over the many brevia'val anledilu- 
-vifuis, for which no adequate or appropriate final cause is 
either suggested by Scripture or to be delected by reason. 

After the Deluge there was a considerably rapid progrflS- 
■ive reduction of the terra of human life, as the sacred history 
assures us. This progress may be divided into etages or 
periods. Thus, the first reduction began with Shem, who 
lived six hundred years; Ihe second with Arpliasad, who 
lived four hundred and (hirty^eight years ; the third reduction 
with Peleg, who lived two hundred and thirty-nine years. 
Thence there appeared a more gradual decline, until our long 
existing standard of threescore years and ten was reached. 

Should it be inquired whether any, and il' any what, as- 
signable physical causes existed in antediluvian times, lend- 
ing to the so estraordinary prolongation of human life, it 
might be replied that conjecture has assigned the oiicralion of 
the two following: First — A more temperate dietetic regi- 
men, consisting largely in the absence of animal food and of 
iqtoxicating beveiages. Second — In an evenness of tem- 
perature peculiar to the antediluvian age — arising, as Dr. 
Burnet thought, from the axis of the earth being, until the 
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(im« 01 the duihJ, [terpendicular to the plane of the ecllplk— 
ft tlieory which the learued now generally regard i 
tMinftblu. 

For the gnulual reduction of the standard of life after the 
grand cataelyem, three resi^ons of a physical nature havs 
been set forth — lal> The inti'oduction of animal food and 
■timulatiug beverages. 2d. The change, in reference to tbe 
plane ot the ecliptic, of iLe earth's axis to an oblique posiliou. 
3d. Malarious influences left bj the deluge upon its retihng. 

It is our belief that the prolongation or reduction of the 
term of life cannot be satisfactorily accounted for by a refer- 
ence to the operation, exclusively, of natural principles or 
secondary causes. We think it necessary to have recourse, 
additionally, to rupemaluTal influence — and that inflaeDCeof 
a character relaxing or inttTisifying, according to the stand- 
point proper to be selected from which to survey the mitiwr. 
If from the standpoint of the present or some abridged slwi- 
ai'd of human life — then supernatural inHuence is to b« 
viewed as relaxing the law of mortalily, as to tensive action 
in the early ages of this world's history ; — if from the stand' 
point of tbe longia'vul term, intensifying that law as to il3 
operation ; This order of proceeding belonging to the depttl- 
ment of God's particular providence celative to man. 

The final cause of the antediluvian longevity is to be k- 
garded aa at least two-fold : the rapid mnltiplication of nun- 
kind, and oolcKiizing of the earth ; and the inveotioa and 
advancement of the useful arts. The £nal cause or capees 
of the postdiluvian ~ reduction, in the different degree^ lUT 
be viewed as, in part, the preventing of the human species 
from becoming numerically so great as to operate injunoDslr 
to human character and welfare, and unfavorably to tk 
divine service and glory. 

Somewhere have we seen — we remember not where— 
the substance of the followmg paragraph : Afl«r the creatia)' 
when the world was to be peopled by on» maa and ont womsOi 
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the age of the greater part of those on record was nine hun- 
dred years and upwards. But afler the flood, when there 
were three couples to repeople the earth, none of the patriarchs 
except Shem reached the age of ^\q hundred years ; and 
only the first three of this line, viz., Arphaxad, Salah, and 
Eber, came near that age, — which was in the first century 
afler the flood. In the second century, we do not find that any 
attained the age of two hundred and forty ; and in the third 
century, none except Terah arrived at two hundred ; by which 
time the world was so well peopled, that they had built 
cities, and were found in distinct nations under their respec- 
tive kings. 

If the fixed standard of human life were that of Methuse- 
lah's age, or even that of Abraham's, the world would soon be 
overstocked. On the other hand, if the age of man were 
limited to that of divers other animals — to ten, twenty, or 
thirty years only — the decay of mankind would then be too 
fast. But on the present scale the balance is nearly even, 
and life and death keep an equal pace. In thus maintaining, 
througliout all ages and places, these proportions of mankind, 
and of all other creatures, God declares himself to be indeed 
the ruler of the world. 

By abbreviating the term of human life since the great in- 
undation, the Supreme Being has shown his determination 
not to suffer antediluvian wickedness, in its enormous fla- 
grancies, again to prevail, nor antediluvian scenes to reap- 
pear. Those evils which flowed out of or were aggravated 
by so great protraction of life, the Divine Monarch would 
not have to exist in postdiluvian times. 

How eventful a life, not so much as to the number but 
magnitude of the scenes or occurrences which, in the provi- 
dence of God, it was the lot of our postdiluvian ancestor to 
pass through — events, a portion of them at least, partaking 
of the character of the prominent or leading ones of time — 

events, too, in which he would never have borne so illustrious 

19 
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or important a part, had it not been that earlj t&a hia 
naluntl, be had been bom by a new aad heavenly birth. Ai 
regards, for example, bis position relativel; to tbe inhnbilaiils 
of tbe Old World, he would never, by the Euler over all, 
have been selected to act the part he did — to open lus lijn 
as a preacher of righteousness — to essay to stem the lorrenl 
of iniquity, or change the current of affairs — had it not been 
for that peculiarity of the age — his pUty. How superlaiiTO 
a regard was his for tbe glory of the Infinite One, and for the 
well-beiDg (not only nor so much in the lower as in the higher 
sense) of his fellow-men. How intense was bis desire for t 
change in those knit to bim by a common humanity and de- 
scent, so iniquity should not be their ruin. It is a saying of 
its denizens, that " Naples is a piece of heaven fallen duva 
to earth." Oh, bow much did our worthy patriarch long foe 
something of heaven to come down to earth, to preserve lli» 
latter from sinking down to hell ; but the Old World wouU 
not have it, do, not so good a specimen even aa Naples, ivliich 
you will all say is none of the best ; and eo the flood cooe 
and bore her to her own place. Ah, what a groan was lh»t 
in heaven, when the first big, voluminous, syuchronal w^l of 
its new tenants ascended from the awful, bottomless abyss ! 

We liave stud that Noah would have never borne the trans- 
cendenlly distinguished, aa well as praiseworthy part he dii 
in time's earlier events, but Sot his piety, his eminent pietj. 
This is specially true of that paramount event of his day, tbo 
deluge. But for this peculiarity, he, with tbe multitudinoitt 
throng, would have sunk as load beneath the mighty wavflij 
instead of being tbe chosen instrument of ferrying his litllo 
family, with the sub-human creatures, over the waters, 10 
stock an untenanted world. . 

How grateful should we feel that so great, wise, andgogi' 
tt man was chosen to commence tbe colonizing of the depop*-; 
laled earth, and lay the foundation of her institutions. How 
long since, but for the benign efiecls, upon the postdilavi|)t 



generations, of his excTtiona as well aa example — of the 
shaping, moulding influence of his instructions, counsels, kind 
ninistrie;', and, withal, many and fervent prayers — might 
this earth in toto have become as Sodom ; have experienced 
the fiery fate of Gromorrah, Our saint and sage was incom- 
parably more useful in the Near TVorld than he had ever suc- 
ceeded in being in the Old. What gave him a special ad- 
vantage for usefulness among the postd'davians was, that he 
stood at their head — was the parent of them all ; had tho 
opportunity of superintending and directing the course of the 
twig in its up-riaings, and the fountain in its out-flowings. 
He indeed fell far short of accomplishing for his offspring 
all that his benevolent eoul desired. Ere he lefl the world 
be was compelled to witness upspringing evils which ago- 
nised his spirit — yes, even of so great and aggravated 
an evil, perhaps, as that of a turning of the hearts of some 
j^om the true God to idols. It appears at least that ere 
Lbraham left the land of his nativity, the sin of idolatry waj 
wholly unknown in it. (See Josh. 24: 2, 14.) Be this 
it may,»ur postdiluvian father accomplished for his de- 
its, in stramen tally, an inexpressible amount of good. 
TeB, much as there is in the world to be deplored — far as 
portions of humanity are from what it is highly desira- 
tbey should be — still, how much worse both as to char- 
T and^condition would the family of man in its entireoess 
been, hut for the early benign ministries of our great 
■id good progenitor. Eminently may it be declared of him, that 
" though dead he yet speaketh ; " though long, long since, out 
■f the world, he left and sent down to succeeding generations, 
Induences salutary and precious that are yet in it ; aye, and 
|re this day and hour widely, as weU as strikingly, visible. 
Would that all the inlermediate progenitors of the present 
Jopalation of the globe, and the existing population itself, had 
le«n BO willing to be proSted by, as to be more like him. 
W«n the posaesiion of grace dependent upon generaUoo, 
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tntteai] of regencraHon, its prevalence aDd blessed effecta 
would be vastly more extensive than we now find them. 

Noah's spirit has been long mingling with the glorifial 
and happy of the spirit world — beholding sigbW wliich 
angel spirits witness; engaged in their elevated and np- 
Inrous exercises' — with a nieaanre of peculiarity indeed as 
regards, pavticularly, the latter; singing some strains wbicli 
angel voices can hardly reach ; harping some notes whidi 
uigel harps cannot touch. 

Oh, what heights of glory does the patriarch spirit already 
occupy! hb inlellect how expanded and Low stored! bis 
heart how crowded and swollen with hig and bligsful emotion! ! 
but, be it observed, the intellect and heart of that spirit hafe 
not yet attained to all the capacity or amount of choice stores 
of which they are suscejitible. And, when will (hey ? Echo 
answers, Whtn wll they f 

Shall our spirits immortal, young gentlemen, ever asceail 
and approach near enough to this patriarch -spirit, not only lo 
behold but have converse with Am, our honored aooastor? 
Shall we have addressed to us any of the utterances of Ms 
lips; receive great thoughts from his iiiio our minds; and 
have any of the more choice emotions of his swelling bosom 
reiippearing in ours?— One thing we do know — that if 
heaven's golden gates ever turn on their hinges for our 
admittance, our eyes shall gaze on a greater than ^oah, and 
one that has done more for Noah's posterity, than that excel- 
lent and benevolent patriarch ever did for them, or ever had 
it in his power to do : One, also, wearing the whole hkeness 
of humanity, corporeal as well as spiritual. For though 
Koah'a spirit is, his body is not in heaven. It is here— 
yes, here. Oh, that living men might treat it better, Ihan 
upon it with infidel, contemptuous foot to trample. Yes, tbe 
vihole of the second father of mankind^ is not absent from <"^ 
terrestrial abode. Though, some thousands of years unce, 
all belongmg to our patriarch, tiat was just ready for % 
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paSBed from the shores of time to a territory that by lime's 
foot is never trodden ; yet he left behind him a memoriat — 
physical, visible memorial. He lefl behind hlra tliat body 
which, for so prolonged a season, housed his spirit; those lips 
which had uttered the words of instruction, tones of ndmoni- 
tion, notes of warning, which fell upon the ears of the ungodly 
«f the world beyond tiie flood's rolling waves ; tboso handa 
iVrhich were employed in the construction of the floating 
house that tninfiporled the primo tenants of the new from a 
ibrmer world. Tes, young friends, we may with our own 
eyes have seen some portion of the outer garment which 
fNoah's spirit wore. And, oh, does not the very dust api*ar 
3 the more attractive and dear, when we think that some 
■of it, falling upon our eye-sight, helped to constitute the 
isnantle, the fleshy robe, worn by so great and holy men as 
our Patriarch, and Abraham, and Moses, and David, and the 
Ipropheta, yea, and by the apostles of our Lord, and hundreds 
and thousands, and millions too, all of Noah's progeny, of 
whom the woild was not worthy? Yes, the very dust of 
earth is endeared, when we think of this; — and especially 
iwhen, in addition, we think that this very dust may again 
lielp to enrobe those saints in glory ; — this very dust become 
'instinct with hfe, become immortal ; stand in organized, em- 
it>odied form before the tlirone of the Infinite JIajesty; and 
ftppcar beautiful beyond all that mortal vision has ever 
beheld ; and continue bo, aye, pass on Irom tlio beautiful to 
the more beautiful, from glory to glory, unintermittedly, 
I without end ! AVe bless thee this hour, Infinite, for the 
information thou ba:st given, that the mortal shall become 
L immortal — so that our pious ancestry, in the habiliments 
which once they wore, shall he seen by us — those whom we 
.knew on this earthly ball again seen by us, — hut babilimenls 
I renewed, indeed, and appearing sui>erior far to what they 
were when they constituted the apparel of the saints wearing 
, them, ere they were put off. 
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